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A DISCONSOLATE WIDOWER. 


“ What can I say to comfort you, 
dear Augustusi”and Anabel took her 
brother’s hand in hers and pressed 
it warmlv. 

“Nothing, my precious sister;, 
such woe as mine is too deep for 
any plummet of consolation to 
reach,” and “dear Augustus” took 
out. his black bordered handker- 
• chief an.d applied it to his eyes. 

. ^Anabel clasped her hands des¬ 
pairingly, and looked tearfully at 
himjfr murmuring sympathizingly, 

. “poor, dear Augustus, how he loved- 
... her.” 

Augustus Eighed deeply, and 
.... moaned in a low tone, “ we were 
so happy together, my poor Rach¬ 
el ; ” and again the black bordered 
handkerchief went to his eyes. 

“My afflicted brother,”murmur¬ 
ed Anabel, “ how deep the waters 
you are called upon to go through.” 

Augustus shuddered, as if he felt' 
the wild dasliings of the waves, 
and said in a plaintive voice, “ddar 
Rachel, how amiable she was 1 ” ' 

“ V er y j <]ear Augustus.” 
V^^How considerate, how devoted 
. , Txme 1 ” 


' 2 tfiG), exceedingly.” 

‘^^.nd how fine an appearance 
she presented,” and he raised his 
eyes to the portrait festooned with 
black crape, which delicate atten¬ 
tion he had himself paid it that 
morning. 

Anabel, too, raised her eyes, but 
was silent as she gazed upon the 
pictured form of the departed 
Rachel, so angular, so dark, and so 
frowning. 

“I don’t think you ever did 
Rachel’s charms justice, Anabel, 
she was a lovely woman^ 


“ 0, brother, I fully appreciated 
her, I assure you I did.” 

“ And you do not do justice to 
my depth of grief; are you aware 
that I am a mourner forever ? 
Poor, dear, dear Rachel, I have lost 
all in losing thee;” and again the 
tearful eyes were raised to the grim 
Rachel, who looked down with an 
expression on her face which said, 
“ indeed!" 

There was a silence of several 
moments, during which Augustus 
looked thoughtfully into the fire; 
at length he said, 

“ Hand me my desk beside you, 
Anabel; it will be a relief to my 
feelings to write an obituary.” 

“ Don’t think of it at present, 
dear Augustus, your nerves are not 
strong enough for it now ; only 
think of the trying scenes through 
which you have just passed.” 

“ Hand' me my desk, will you ? 
It is a sacred duty I owe $ny 
dead.” 

Whilst Augustus was engaged in 
this touching^ work, Anabel was 
pondering ophe propriety of dis¬ 
pensing witlinhe black crape folds 
on her new silk dress, “ so that I 
may wear it in colors,” was her in¬ 
ward ejaculation, “ foqteh^jnows, 
Augustus may marry a<p9Before I 
have done mourning Tor dear 
Rachel ?” She checked the thought, 
“how dreadful;” Augustus,the deep¬ 
ly sorrowing, marry before she had 
time tcLget out ofMack; it was a 
SatnnicjjHiisperiSff surely, and 
grossly Bfijust to the disconsolate 
widower. But, then, there was 
Charles llfeore, be wentto the Vir¬ 
ginia Springs for consolation after 
the decease of his dear Caroline. 
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One day liis sisters were seated 
quietly in the parlor;-he rushed in 
frantically, “pull off your frocks, 
girls, quick, she's at the door, and 
make haste, there’s no time to lose,” 
and he fairly panted with alarm 
and anxiety. 

“Good heavens! are you crazy 
Charley ?” asked Laura, “ what 
ails you 1 ” 

“Pull off your frocks, pull off 
your frocks,” he panted again, 
“she’s in the carriage, at the door, 
I can’t keep her waiting any long¬ 
er.” 

“ He’s certainly gone mad, Susan,” 
said Laurtf in despair, “poor Char¬ 
ley; Caroline's death was more 
than lie could hear. I feared the 
result; grief has crazed him.” 

“ O, stop vour wailing, Laura, 
it’s no such thing. Pin married 
again, my wife is at the door; run, 
pull off your mourning clothes, 
qtiick; and I will bring in Clara.” 

“O, ilear, dear,” screamed Laura, 
“I gave away all my colored 
clothes.” 

“Then borrow the cook’s,” urged 
Charley, as he rushed out to the 
carriage to bring in liis- new wife. 
Th§ cook eagerly displayed her 
wardrobe for the inspection of the 
young ladies; and Laura, attired 
in red calico, frowned very indig¬ 
nantly* at the gnj^B when she 
caught the bride^Hp surveying 
her curious costume.' “I declare,” 
she whispered to Charley, “ you 
are ji-D|^kive wretch ; why my 
bandjca^Ref has not yet dried in 
which Tvwept my T funeral tears for 
Caroline; and as to my mourning, 
why the store creases are not yet 
out of my silk. 

My dear Laura, don’t make a 
fuss; I am son^jjl liaveiUHe such 
a commotion in your^rardrohe; 
but put up your black, you can use 
it for Clara,” said Chaij^y resign¬ 
edly. ** 


“ 0, heavens! who would be. a 
wife,” sighed Iau npiwRsh e c arcfe b;; 

Iy packed up in a lareg trunfe-he rl^ gr. • 
black, and 1 abel 1 ed^ “mourriing;V - 

for Charley s wives. 

All this passed through the m$nd 
of Anabel as she sat ponderingVhe^, .;: 
weighty matter of the crape -foldsr'Aj. ' 
She was roused from her sombre . 
meditations by the voice of Augus- .. 
tus; 

“This is what I have written,^ 

Bear sister, and if you cant - offer, ..i-Sy" 
any suggestions,^ a tender nature, v ' 
pray do so.” "L. 

“Departed this gloomy vale, of ..... - 
tears for a blessed home . of Bra 
Rachel, ilie beloved *an(J ionfflSLir^; 
consort ofAngustus ChiIds,Esq,and 
daughter and heiress of . 

Sinidl, Esq. Beautiful and acc«i&!.\ 
[dished, amiable and intellectual^' 
devout and charitable, generous 
devoted, (-.harming in every respect 
thus has fled to angelic courts : 
amidst the. joyful shouts of-the 
cherubic army’, crying *\v<jB&ine! 
welcome! one who walkecf .t heu ,- 7 
earth in seraphgs guise.” HerS^j^' 
Anabel gave a slight cough , to cgptv-o -Jg>. 
er something like a laugh,, and /.fiT, 
Augustus paused a moment and ljjfi? 
asked plaintively, “ do you object '■- '■■■ 
to anything ? ” ; 

“0 no, by no means; it is so 
very touching, pray proceed.” 

“ How deep the woe into 
her numerous friends have 7 
plunged by her lamented abs 
in realms of bliss; but --theirTSss 
lias been the angels’ gain. Bat. 
her hatband, so fondly attached'to ‘ • ' 
this fair object, what words candle-. , v 
pict his overwhelming grief—grief ‘ * 
that will prove as lasting as it is’. 
deep. But here we drop the cur- 
tain;, too sacred this woe for the ’ • 
common eye; suffice it to say, he £• 

t rs the sentiment of submissive, 

, “ the Lord hath taken away; A 
blessed be the name oftheLord.” 
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“How pmns; how touching; 
what; and Anabei raised 

■ ■ het‘eyes;'spffl®iiig with ill-conceal- 
' ' .ed [mirth.; r " 

^Yon^mhst admit Rachel was no 
ordinary woman, Anabei.” 
%>,*r-i>ever knew another like her,” 

• 'said Anabei. 

“She was too good for me,” 
sighed Augustus. 

. ’ “O, my dear brother, why say 

sol” ejaculated Anabei. 

“ I-.can never cease to mourn 
poor Rachel; but I feel I must 
sooir follow her ; I cannot live 
.. without her,” moaned Augustus. 
jf&You must make an effort to do 
. so^Augustu^ you positively must, it 
is your duty to live; you must 

• yourself from this heart-rentl- 
.pj^state. You are not very old, 
.-j^only forty; why, there may yet be 
^WHB TVorld of happiness in store for 

* 

** “None, none,” moaned Augustus, 
“m yjh e.irt is buried in my Raciiel’s 

You must make an effort to 
: Tgfet it out from there, dear brother, 
~indeed yon must.” 

“ O no, would I were there too.” 
“This is positively wicked, in¬ 
deed it is. Yon must not talk so, 

;• Rachel would not approve of it” 
“Ah! poor, dear Rachel,” rnoan- 

• Jjti^Augustus, piteously. 

" j-Come now, take something to 
the you, and then go to bed. 

night; don’t despair, you will 
'happyyet.” 

.Augustus answered,“never.never,” 

■ and;-he continued repeating, like 
' Poe’s dismal raven, “never, never 
' more” until the door closed upon 
• ' Anabei, and lie was left alone with 

i'j. his everlasting grief, and the dis- 
t mally draped portrait of the lost 
Rachel looking down grimly from, 
the wall. - jjfc; 

On reaching her room, Anabei 
threw herself into a chair, and 


laughed more heartily than was 
becoming, considering that dear 
Rachel had only been placed iu 
her grave that morning. 

“ I really do believe that, after 
all, Augustus will die of grief; you 
have no idea, Myra, how devotedly 
he was attached to dear Rachel.” 

“Indeed!” and Myra raised her 
proud, calm eyes and looked at 
her. 

“ He enjoyed such bliss with his 
poor Rachel, his married life was ‘a 
perpetual feast of nectarid sweets.’ ” 

“When did he make that dis¬ 
covery ?” 

“A few hours ago, dear sister; 
he is perfectly inconsolable, I assure 
you. I tried my very best at 
soothing him, but it is of no use, 
he will not be comforted, he is 
hopelessly wretched.” 

“Time is a powerful soother,” 
responded Myra, “leave the work 
to him, he will do it most effectu¬ 
ally, no doubt. As the poet ex¬ 
pressed it, 

‘Time, that aped nurse, rocked me to 
patience . 1 ” 

“ O never, never; why, my dear 
sister, you don’t know how dearly 
he loved her; he never will|fget 
over it, I assure you he will not. 
How we must have wronged him in 
supposing l^rnarried Rachel for 
money. C^HKt wasgenuihe love 
that inducSpRmf to take for his 
father-in-law, that vulgar, fat, old 
plebeian, Peter Smidt, Esq. And 
he’s grown so pious tm^ L kno w he 
will end it by becommnEpminis- 
ter; this terrible grief Has turned 
all his thoughts heavenward.” 

“I am happy to hear it,” re¬ 
sponded Myra, quietly, “ for they 
were vei y far from that direction 
beforejjfefc ■ & 
Weeks^ogressed,but Augustus re¬ 
mained shrouded in woe, not one 
ray of pdlee had warmed up his 
deadened heart. He would write 
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on nothing hut black-edged paper; 
covered every article that had be¬ 
longed to dear Rachel with black 
crape; shut up her chamber, and 
every time he passed the closed 
door shuddered as if he saw her 
pale’ ghost stalking about; read 
her printed obituary at night, be¬ 
fore retiring, and paid his devo¬ 
tions to her pictured form almost 
hourly. He kept the last pocket- 
handkerchief she had used careful¬ 
ly folded up in tissue paper among 
his shaving articles. His sisters 
began to think that he never would 
get over it, and as to his marrying 
again—never, never! 

“ Don’t even hint at such a thing, 
Anabel,” he said with horror, when 
die ventured to suggest, that per¬ 
haps, one day, he might replace 
the lost Rachel. “I meant years and 
years off, dear Augustus,” she said 
almost timidly. u Of course, not for 
twenty years, or perhaps fifteen.” 

“Hush! hush! I venerate Rach¬ 
el’s memory too deeply. I loved 
her most devotedly; pray never 
speak in this heartless strain again, 
it is very repulsive to my feelings.” 

“I only meant to console you, 
Augustus.” 

“You take a most remarkable 
way of administering consolation; 
when you know tbat&iHLBorrow is 
as deep as the day wjjHhl buried 

“But you must feel so lonely,” 
persisted Anabel. 

“ Lonely Lhave I not my sisters 
aud Rachdsrtreasured memory? 
Ho, Anabel, I can never marry 
again ; all I ask is a quiet rest be¬ 
side Rachel’s coffined form.” 

“How shocking! don’t,! pray, 
indulge in such gloomy thoughts.” 
■ “You ask me 40 be gayj^said 
the disconsolate widower, “ Bht you 
ask an impossibility, something 
utterly impracticable, a state of 
feeling I can never again reach ” 


“ O, no, Augustus, not gay : that 
you can never be again^only a lit- 
tie less gloomy. Don’t'thfnk abont r 
dying, and the grave, and .tomb- 
stones, and all that sort of thing” 
“When I die,” continued thdp£. 
bereft one, you will see that I 
placed beside Rachel; on our tomh%fe 
you will have engraved, “they were 
lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided.” '■ 

“ Yes, brother,” said Anabel, with.' - -: 
a little hysterical sob. 

“ Yon will have the last pocket- 
handkerchief Rachel used placed.: 
over my face.” 

“ Yes,” replied AnabeL 
“My will you will find*in the^k, 
tin case; I have left everything to -I 
Myra and yourself.” 

“0, thank you, dear brotheSBf 
how considerate in you.” 

*“ My death will be your gaim JS 
Anabel,” and the bereaved sighc!8P 
submissively. - 

“ My precious brother.don’t sug¬ 
gest such a thing; but you kngBf 
have long wished to go to Europe, 
and your lamented death will give ^ 
me an opportunity of doing so.” 

“ Go,go, enjoy what I leave you, 
Anabel; the day will come when, 
like me, you must lie down in the 
dust. I have heaped up riches.” 

“ For me to enjoy; how kind in 
you, brother; good-bye,” and Ana-, ; 
bel extended her hand. 

“ What do you mean ?” saidj3k - 
Augustus, drawing back angrily. 

“0,1 crave your pardon p i reaI- - ; 
ly forgot : I dreamed I had readjfe- 
your willfand was just leaving fot f-’' 
Europe.” ^jg?; 

“ I may live many years yet,” §j; 
said Augustus, moodily. . W 

“ Certainly, only I thought you 
were resolved to die. I began to 
fear yon contemplated suicide.” . 

“^jam miserable enough for any* 
thing. I believe I will go to the 
Club.” - 
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“ Pray .do; no doubt it will help 
yon.toaBtget Rachel.” 

“I ao not wish to forget her; 
‘the heart that has truly loved never 
’forgets.’” 

r ^t “ O, no, Augustus, not exactly for- 
get her, only soften your giant grief 
'y that is wearing away your very 
life.” 

Augustus stood ment and 

contemplated the ;e of the 

deceased Rachel; .s if over¬ 

come by the rememoi...ice of the 
past, he snatched up the deeply 
craped hat that stood on the table, 
and wended his way to the club, too 
♦ much afflicted to stay quietly at 
home.. 

The next morning at breakfast 

P ie looked up from liis plate and 
aid in a dismal tone, “Anabel, 
■■ you will please never allude to my 
* jnarrying again ; you wounded my 
1 'feelings beyond expression last 
night.”. 

|(| ^ 0, dear brother, I ain very sor- 
‘sgppbut I have known of several 
gentlemen, who, when they were 
; unfortunate enough to lose one 
wife, found another, and I thought 

“ Hush ! hush! not another word 
on this sad subject.” 

Three months passed slowly and 
sadly; Rachel was in her grave, 
and its long shadow fell gloomily 
- upon Augustus’s heart anil hearth. 
A weeping willow had been plant¬ 
ed over the dreary mound, and 
waved- its long branches solemnly 
in the breeze. A few fragrant 
violets grew out of poSr Rachel’s 
-head, that is, the bead of her grave, 
v an< l a t her feet a white rose bush 
flourished in charming luxuriance. 
It was a dainty little spot, poor 
Rachel’s grave, and here Augustus 
paid a visit every time be spied the 
church-yard gates open; here he. 
stood on Sunday to think of Rachel, 
perhaps^or to gaze more conve¬ 


niently at the .girlish beauty of 
Miss Villers, as she tripped through 
the church-yard into the side-door 
of the church. This last idea was 
promulgated by those proverbially 
spiteful creatures the old maids of 
the church, who, having lost all 
their youth, envy the young, and 
who are as crazy to get married at 
forty as they were at twenty, and 
who tear to shreds the characters of 
their more fortunate sisters, who 
win in the world’s lottery that prize, 
a husband. So said Augustus, when 
Anabel told him of sundry remarks 
that had been made concerninghim. 

“ But it was not an old maid that 
slandered you, Augustus, it was a 
married lady. Mrs. Montjoy says 
she has watched you in churcB; 
and you look out of the window 
with one tearful eye on Rachel’s 
grave, whilst the oilier is smilingly 
exploring the pretty face of Miss 
Villers. She even says she saw 
you on last Sunday gather a boquet 
from Rachel’s grave, and present 
it to Miss Villers as she was going 
into church, who, placing it to her 
Grecian nose, thanked you with 
her sweetest smile, little dreaming 
it ‘smelt of mortality.’ Poor, 
dear Rachel, I don’t know how she 
would relis h furn ishing boquets for 
her rivaL^gAicm’t say this Agus- 
tus, Mi^Kniljgy said it; don’t 
frown of course I don’t 

believe a word of it. I know 
how devotedly attached you were 
to dear Rachel, and^how you plant¬ 
ed her grave, and efegp took the 
watering-pot in your hands and 
watered the plants to make them 
grow, and how you treasured up 
in tissuepaper the last handkerchief 
she used, and how you put her 
bonnet on a table, and had a little' 
railing built around it to keep pro¬ 
fane hands away, and how touch¬ 
ingly you draped her picture in 
crape; O, no, I know you will never, 
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never marry again.” Agustus was 
silent; was it ominous? 

Four months and two weeks—then 
a tall tomb-stone reared its lofty 
head amid its sister tombs, in the 
church-yard. It was a charming 
device—a stone figurebending over 
a stone urn, which urn was suppos¬ 
ed to contain the ashes of the de¬ 
parted Rachel. 

“ What is this, my dear I” asked 
Mr. Montjoy, as he stood before 
the gleaming marble. “Is this 
figure the bereaved husband ?” 

“ 0 no, my love, by no means,” 
said Mrs. Montjoy, “are you not 
man enough to know that this is 
the deceased Rachel herself, weep- 
ingover lierown ashes? It is most 
touchingly appropriate : we wives 
feel it td.be so, I assure you; for if 
ever creatures had cause to weep 
for their own deaths, we are the 
ones. Scarcely is the turf heaped 
above our cold clay when the first 
mourner at our funeral straightway 
goes and forgets what manner of 
woman we were. Mary slips very 
quietly into Jane’s place, and Ruth 
sits as comfortably in the corner of 
the pew as if six months before Ann 
had not sat there before her.” 

“ My dear, vour remarks aston¬ 
ish me; if you died, I assure you 
most solemnly, LgwoijlAweep for 
you forever.” 

“Yes, so you wanukSpaid Mrs. 
Montjoy, calmly; “Bnthow long, 
think you, is a widower’s forever? 
Only until he gets another wife.” 

“ O, Sara, how little faith you 
have in man’s love.” 

“ I have great faith in it so long 
as its lasts; but when a woman 
is underground her chances are 
small.” 

“ My dear, I protest I would not 
marry were I so unfortunate as to 
bury you.” 

“No protestations, my love,I do 
not require them of you; do as you 


please when I am gone; I’ll promise 
you not to haunt your’hew wife. , 5 ' 
There comes Miss Villefs tof seethe.^1 
tomb; how do you^like it?" my^« 
dear.” : " 

“ O, it’s a love,” cried the yonnjrffe 
lady enthusiastically. “I hopeSjjf 
when I die my husband will treatfSP 
me to just such a tomb-stone as 
this.” 

“ No doubt,” responded Mrs. 
Montjoy, “he will treat you to this " 
very one ; two of you can easily 
get under it” The young lady 
frowned and walked away. *Tj 
Six months and two weeks, and 
Augustus and his sisters sat in sol- ;; 
emn conclave. The great grief was 
over, the stormy billows had sub¬ 
sided, the clouds bad passed awaygjG| 
“ The funeral meats ” were aboutjK 
to“fumish a wedding feast” Angus- * 
tus was going to be married. “Mar- 
tied 1” Anabel clasped her baud? 1 
in inarticulate horror, whilst Myra 
looked calmly upon the comfo rted 
widower. ifP 

“ Did I say I would never mar¬ 
ry again?” asked Augustus,angry. £i - 
at these mute demonstrations of '■ 
surprise. 

“ Did you not say so, dear bro¬ 
ther ? ” 

“Never, never, you utterly mis¬ 
conceived my meaning. I wish, 
to compliment Rachel’s memory, 
which j deeply revere, and I can¬ 
not better do so than by marrying. .. 
again.” 

“ Six months and two weeks,” 
murmured Anabel. ■ 

“Can a man mourn forever??^'. 
asked Augustus indignantly. 

“ Can a man mourn at all ?” ask- V 
ed Myra, speaking for the first time. • *' 
“ 0, my dear sister,” sighed Ana¬ 
bel, as the wedding cortege drove 
from the church door on the follow¬ 
ing Thursday, and the face of Mis3 
Yillers peeped out of the window of 
the bridal coach, “ it is the will in 

.AMr- 
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the tincase that afflicts me; he has 
V made another, and cut us off with- 
■out a shilling. He has gone off 
' ^htoo'without -giving me new burial 
" directions; of course he wishes to 
^cover his face with dear Eachel’s 


handkerchief; shall I send it after 
him?” 

“ Certainly,” responded Myra, 
quietly, “ he might like to use it 
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From Chambers's Journal. 

A ROUND-ABOUT STORY. 

I IIAD good and sufficient reasons for ac¬ 
companying Jones and his sister last long 
vacation on their continental tour. What 
they were, I decline confiding to any bosom 
but my own ; nor, indeed, have they any bear¬ 
ing on the following pages. I also decline 
entering into any particulars with any person 
or persons ns to my reasons for abruptly quit¬ 
ting them at Cologne, when we had been but 
ten days together, and on the very evening 
following that on which Guy Plantngenet of 
the 14th Penny Royals joined us. At that 
city, our routes in life diverged. They were 
hound, forsooth, to the haths, to mingle with 
the empty, giddy throng of fashion, here, 
there, and everywhere—to dance and play the 
fool in any open booth of Vanity Pair 1 Bali 1 
I had thought better of them. For me, I 
wanted to be alone with nature—to beard the 
lion in bis lair, to climb the eagle’s eyrie, to 
breast the floods—above all, to walk fiercely 
straight on anywhere. 

In tiiis peculiar frame of mind, which I am 
now at a loss to comprehend, I need not say 
that all those travelling elegances which I had 
bought for the occasion became worse than 
useless; so, leaving all my impedimenta in 
cave of the good landlord of the Three Kings, 
I slung my knapsack over my shoulders, 
pulled my cap over my brows, took my staff 
in mv hand, and strode off into the gathering 
shades. Now you can understand how it was 
that some time afterwards I entered Stras¬ 
bourg dull, dusty, and travel-soiled, with my 
head throbbing to bursting, and a burning 
fever raging in my veins. 

Have you ever been in Strasbourg ? But, 
indeed, you might know it well without re¬ 
membering the auberge dignified by the title 
of “ the Hdtel de l’Ecu.” It has fallen from 
its first estate, which was doubtless that of 
some well-to-do burgher, when the town 
flourished ns an imperial city of the German 
empire ; and going down a graduated scale of 
changing fortune, lias at last settled into a 
house where the better class of journeymen 
drop in after the labor of the day to smoke 
the pipe of peace over black beer, or schnapps, 
and where the student or workman may so¬ 
journ for the night, and refresh themselves 
as they go upon their way. It stands a little 
hack from the quiet street, and is shaded 
pleasantly enough by a row of lime-trees, 


under which, as I approached, sat the national 
cap and blouse, as they might have done any 
time these two hundred years. Isay “na¬ 
tional ” advisedly, for do what you will with 
Strasbourg, you can never make it any thing 
but German. Prom the tiles of the houses 
to the paving-stones, and from the broad-faced 
phlegmatic men to the flaxen-haired, funny 
little children that stand knitting in the door- 
wavs, all are positively and unmistakably—not 
French. 

It all looked very pleasant after the sultry, 
dusty length of road that I had travelled— 
the long shadows cast by the trees, in which 
a faint breeze rustled ; the open window of a 
chamber jn the gable above, where a white 
curtain suggested sweet repose ; the group of 
smokers upon the benches without, indulging 
in the dolce far niente of the north ; a pleas¬ 
ant matron, who stood upon the threshold 
with a small bundle of humanity in her arms; 
all this, 1 say, told me at a glance that I need 
proceed no further. It was indeed fortunate 
for me that I was brought to a halt in such 
comfortable quarters, for it was August when 
I went to bed, and October when I got up. 
There I lay with the fever-weight upon me, 
not able even to tell my name, raving in a 
strange tongue, and at the mercy of those 
around me. 

I awoke with a consciousness of weakness, 
which, as I lay there so still, was not alto¬ 
gether distressing. I could only look round 
very slowly at one tiling at a time, and did 
not, even at first, feel wonder where I was. 
I was aware of sunshine coming in through 
the half-closed blind, and of everything being 
very white and neat and orderly; so, by de¬ 
grees carrying my languid glance around, it 
arrived and rested upon a figure, whereupon I 
began to ruminate. It was so still and placid 
as it sat there, with the sunshine upon it, that 
dimly upon my weakened mind it suggested 
strange fancies. “ Perhaps,” said I, “ I am 
asleep, and that strange thing is a dream—a 
recollection of some picture I have seen long 
ago; or perhaps it is a picture that I look at; 
or perhaps I am dead. I cannot move. I 
am certainly dead, and there sits the angel of 
the tomb.” She was decidedly not got up in 
the approved costume of the seraphic host, 
for she was but a woman of some thirty-five 
or forty years, habited in the black dress of a 
religious order, who sat there at her sewing; 
but there was something so calm and saintly 
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about her face, anti so placid, even to monot¬ 
ony, about the movements of her long, white 
fingers, that her whole appearance favored 
the idea of holy repose, rather than conveyed 
the energy of real life. So I watched and 
waited—I was too weak for impatience—for 
her to look up, and still, like some ingenious 
automaton, she plied her busy fingers. The 
first break was when site rounded some corner 
of her work, which must have been a passage 
of import, for, first of all it had to be ad¬ 
justed with pins, and then trimmed with 
scissors, and then tacked with a long thread. 
It was altogether evidently a piece of fine and 
delicate mechanism, and afforded me intense 
pleasure to observe. There was, to begin 
with, the coaxing the thread into the needle, 
which was no easy matter, I can tell you ; for 
it first of all clumsily and bluntly would not 
enter, until subjected to a vast amount of 
knowing discipline between the finger and 
thumb of its mistress; and then, when it had 
absolutely taken a minute possession, and she 
thought she had it all her own way, it obsti¬ 
nately refused to budge an inch in either di¬ 
rection, in a manner that would have tried 
the temper of any sempstress on record, 
Penelope herself included ; and at last, wiien 
she had given it up in despair, as if molified 
by the good temper and perseverance of its 
wielder, it suddenly relaxed and resigned it¬ 
self to the duties of life with an exemplary 
repentance. 

At this particular time, and during the next 
few minutes, there was a sense of importance, 
and an anxiety upon the countenance of my 
guardian angel, which assured me that she 
was at some critical point; so it was with a 
feeling of relief that I saw the pinehed-in lips 
expand, the compressed brow relax, and the 
garment held out at arm’s length, as if site 
now might pause to contemplate the effect, 
and allow herself the enjoyment of her skill. 
Indeed, now that the difficulty was mastered, 
and that the tension of my sympathies was 
loosened, I could not myself repress a long 
sigh of relief. In an instant, the work was 
cast aside, and the beguine by my pillow, her 
kind eyes looking into mine. 

“ Monsieur is better,” said she, with her 
cool fingers upon my wrist. Now, I fear the 
recollection of all the good-breeding wherein 
I had been nurtured must have entirely de¬ 
serted me on this emergency, for the words 
in which my reply was couched came forth in 


my pipy, shaky voice, in a phrase of the me¬ 
tropolitan gamin —“ Who are you ? ” How¬ 
ever, perhaps, after all, it did not much matter, 
seeing that I spoke English, whereas she used 
a French patois, and that universal language 
which a woman’s tone and look and gentle 
hand conveys all over the world to her sick 
charge. 

But I will not detain you in my invalid 
chamber, where good Sister Josephine kept 
me company until she fairly set mu up on my 
legs, thin and trembling though they were. 
We had many a talk and argument about 
things that perhaps I had no business to sug¬ 
gest to the quiet little woman. I somehow 
did not quite believe in her happiness, and 
wanted to bring her to confess that she was 
trying to cheat herself. I have since thought 
this was both ungracious and ungrateful; but 
she always smiled in the same way, and shook 
her head as she said she wished “ Monsieur 
was as happy in his heart.” Then—confound 
me for a blockhead!—what had I to do with 
the pope and the council of Trent? or Luther 
and the Huguenots? or why should I have 
been such a hard-hearted heathen as to laugh 
at her little relic of a bit of the wood of the 
true cross which she wore at her breast ? 

“ Josephine,” said I, “ do you know, you 
silly woman, there’s enough of that in the 
relics of your church to build a man-of-war?” 

“Eh bein," said site, with a little shrug; 
“ and may not le bon Dieu make for that a 
miracle as for the loaves and fish ? ” 

But she took it all in good part, only, I 
believe, praying the more earnestly for my 
conversion to her faith. Nor had we ever a 
shadow of a difference until one day, when I 
was laughing at the laws and restrictions of 
her order. “ Why,” said I, “ ’tis a shame to 
make a nun of such a dear, kind, clever 
creature as you. You ought to have had your 
own blight home, and your fine husband sit¬ 
ting by your hearth, with your children around 
his knees; perhaps one nearly as big and 
tiresome as this idle fellow here that you have 
been such a good mother to ! ” As I saw the 
bright color rush over her face, succeeded by 
a pallor like that of death, I would have given 
worlds to recall the unkind, thoughtless 
words; but the discipline of years told, and 
she, with a little shiver, settled down into her 
ordinary serenity. I stammered out a few 
words, to which she only replied with her 
usual, “ Monsieur is very good; ” and so it all 
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ended, except that that night, when she 
thought I slept, she addressed herself to her 
beads long and earnestly. I afterwards heard 
from my landlady poor Sister Josephine’s 
cruel story ; but this is no place for it. 

I had finished my chicken with a voracity 
that made even mv good nurse smile to see; 
the hearth, for it was an open fireplace, was 
swept, and the afternoon log burnt brightly. 
I had done all sorts of wonderful things that 
day: had written to my friends; had gone 
over all my bills ; had found, on examination 
of the contents of my pocket, that I was just 
short of the demands upon me by three hun¬ 
dred and ten francs, six centimes. I could get 
money by allowing for the delay in writing for 
it, but I wanted it immediately; that is to say, 
my host, who was but a poor man, wanted it 
immediately, and I myself was alt impatience 
to buy a heap of things—presents for the 
good woman and the children below, and 
something “pour les pauures,” as Josephine 
said, with her imploring eyes. It was no use 
to give her any thing for herself; in fact, she 
was the only woman I have ever known, young 
or old, proof against the temptation of a 
bonnet—perhaps because she didn’t wearone. 
So I was all anxiety to get into funds at once, 
and bethought me of consulting my friend. 

"Josephine, you dear old soul!’’-said I, 
" what am I to do for money ? ” 

“ Pour Vargent! Has not monsieur enough 
to pay F ” 

“ No, indeed ; monsieur owes three hundred 
and ten francs, six centimes. Monsieur must 
go to prison.” 

“ Comment! to prison! Has not, then, 
monsieur money in his home? Are not les 
lions Anglais very rich ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, Josephine, plenty of money at 
home, but that’s not here. Is there any man 
of business, a hanker, a Jew—any one that I 
could explain to?” 

She brightened up in an instant. 

“ Oh, yes; there was Monsieur Fritz Lenoir, 
Sans Chasseur,in the Rue St. Dominique; lie 
Was good man—very—good to the poor.” 

This was always her standard of excellence. 
So it was arranged that the next day I, being 
now comparatively strong and able-bodied, 
should call upon Monsieur Fritz, and explain 
to him all that was so unintelligible to the 
good woman. 

My toilet, on this important occasion, took 


a long time, and was carried on by instal¬ 
ments from breakfast to luncheon, for it was 
the first time I had been abroad since my 
illness. Notwithstanding all Josephine’s flan¬ 
nels and wraps, my clothes hung upon me 
much as they would depend from a peg in a 
wardrobe, and had a strange airy feel about 
them, as if they had belonged to somebody 
else; even my shoes had become too large; 
and my cap slid down over my eyes. It was 
what poor Hood would have called “ a skel¬ 
eton suit.” When it was all accomplished, 
she brought me over the little minor to con¬ 
template the effect, in which she evidently 
took no little pride. “ Pegardez," said she. 
I had not seen myself before, and certainly 
required some stronger identification than 
that of recognition, for, after examining my 
lineaments with curious interest for some 
minutes, I felt impelled to laugh at the 
strange, white, hollow face, and was then as 
irresistibly inclined to cry. I think this latter 
attack of' weakness came on me with the 
thought of home. I do not mean my wretched 
bachelor lodgings, hut that place which 
mother and sisters make home to a man, even 
long after he has gray hairs, and his own 
roof-tree above him. 

Behold me, then, fortified by some wonder¬ 
ful cordial condiment which was only to he 
partaken of at the last moment of setting 
forth, wrapped in a fine red woollen shawl of 
madam's, and supported by a stick, walking 
slowly down the sunny side of the street, 
until very warm, and in a great tremble, I, 
according to my instructions, arrive at a high 
garden-wall, and knock at a gate on which 
is inscribed the legend, “ Bureau, M. Fritz 
Lenoir.” My summons was replied to by a 
little flaxen-haired maiden, who informed me, 
in a hybrid tongue, that “ Monsieur was busy, 
and could not see strangers : this was not his 
day for business.” 

“ But,” said I, as much from the desperation 
of wanting to sit down as any thing, " I must 
see him. I have come on particular business ; 
I cannot come again.” 

While we were thus arguing, I had advanced 
through the half-opened door, and found my¬ 
self in the neatest and brightest of gardens, 
at the extremity of which a little fat man 
walked, smoking his pipe amongst his flowers, 
with the air of a master who is well to do In 
the world. 
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“ Very well; lie is tliere,” said the blue pet¬ 
ticoat, sulkily leaving me to make my way, 
and state my case for myself. 

It is an awkward tiling to introduce one’s 
self, still more so for the purpose of asking a 
favor, and most of all, when even your re¬ 
sources of physical support under the emer¬ 
gency are gone. It was an unpleasant position 
enough j indeed, in every way, he held me at 
vantage, for instead of advancing to meet me, 
he kept his ground with the utmost noncha¬ 
lance, now stooping to pluck up a weed or 
admire a flower, without evidencing any con¬ 
sciousness of my approach. This was far 
front encouraging! and fancying that my 
companion's instinct warned him of the nature 
of my errand, 1 fell, as a matter of course, 
into the sheepishness of a petitioner. 

“Eliem ! ” said I at his elbow. 

He turned, and without removing his pipe, 
nodded gravely. 

“1 have come, monsieur, from the Hotel 
de l’Ecu. I live there; at least, I lifive been 
tliere for some time. I have been very ill, 
away from my friends. I am an Englishman. 
Sister Josephine, front the convent of St. 
Catherine, who nursed me, has told me you 
are a man of business.” (I paused between 
each of my sentences, hoping lie would help 
me out; hut his share in the conversation was 
confined to a slight elevation of the eyebrows, 
and a puff.) “ I am expecting remittances 
from England; hut in the moan time require 
an advance. Understanding you, monsieur, 
to he in this way, I have called to make the 
proposition.” 

I had now finished my speech, and had 
nothing more to say. 

With the utmost deliberation, the pipe was 
removed, its ash knocked out, and his broad, 
brown hand, with slow imperturbability, 
smoothed down his heard. “ You want 
money,” at last said the oracle, not making 
any interrogation, but laying it down as a 
satisfactory demonstration, in a deep, gruff 
voice. 

“ I do.” 

“ How much ? " 

“ Five hundred francs.” 

“ Where are the securities ? " 

“ The security—well, it is personal security; 
but I only require a temporary advance—at 
thq furthest, for a fortnight.” 

All this time, my companion had been ex¬ 


amining me from behind the pipe he had re¬ 
sumed, at first somewhat suspiciously, but 
afterwards with a sort of grim, stolid pity, as 
lie contemplated the personal security of my 
wasted figure. 

“ You are very weak,” said lie, in the same 
oracular tone ; “ you shall come into my house, 
and take'a cordial. I know what is right.” 

Tliere was no disputing the fact of his cor¬ 
rect judgment, for, another. moment, and I 
verily believe I should have fainted. Every 
thpig was turning round; the flowers had all 
mixed into an indistinguishable mass. I had 
barely consciousness left to totter after him 
into the house, and drink something that was 
held to me. “You should he in bed. Alia! 
I know what is right.” 

I was now able to look about me, and saw 
that I was in a large and handsome apart¬ 
ment, which, at a glance told of substantial 
comfort, and which was occupied by a very 
old woman sitting beside the fire. “ That’s 
my mother,” said Monsieur Fritz, following 
the direction of my eyes ; “ she is ninety years 
old. She is a wonderful woman. Aha! she 
has her wits about her, I can tell you ; talks 
just like a hook, only easier to understand.” 
The old lady, who had been in a sort of doze, 
intuitively comprehending that her cue was 
come, here roused herself, and looked at me 
and her son alternately, as if demanding some 
explanation of my presence. “ It is an Eng¬ 
lishman, mother,” said my host; “he is very 
ill. and rests here before he goes on his way. 
I have given him some of Gretchen’s bottle 
to comfort him.” 

“Poor child,” said file old lady, talking to 
herself; “he is very thin and white. Fritz 
was right—Fritz is always light—Gretchen’s 
bottle was right. And so young, poor child 1 
C'an you speak French, sir?” 

This was said with bland politeness, in per¬ 
fect unconsciousness tiiat I had overheard the 
soliloquy. 

“ Yes, madame, and I am happy that it 
thus affords me the opportunity of making my 
compliments to so charming an old lady.” 

“Monsieur does not speak like an English¬ 
man. (Aside: He is very well-bred.) All, 
sir, if you had seen me in my young days, 
you would have said to me fine things. The 
young men said to me : ‘ Mademoiselle, you 
are a rose and a pearl.” Ah, they were very 
polite then ! But I am now an old woman, 
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sir; I am ninety. I am of no use to any one 
but my little boy, Fritz: he is a good child— 
he will miss me when I am gone.” 

He was standing close beside her chair, a 
little, thickset, squat, elderly man, sheepishly 
enough, to hear himself commended, as he 
might have done any time these fifty years; 
but, somehow, the effect was not ludicrous; it 
did not even become so when the old lady, 
roused to the sense of some imaginary wrongs, 
began to bemoan herself, and commenced cry¬ 
ing over her grievances. It was an awkward 
position for a stranger. I gathered myself 
up, and rose to depart, but in an instant, her 
sense of hospitality was touched. “ Ho not 
go yet, rir,” said she; “rest yourself; you 
seem to he very weak : give him another glass 
of Gretchen’s bottle, Fritz. Gretchen was 
little Fritz’s nurse, sir. She has been dead a 
great many years: we must all die ; but she 
was a young woman—she was not seventy. 
IVe were girls together when I was like that 
—not a poor, old, helpless woman, sir, an in¬ 
cumbrance to every one.” 

The “ that,” accompanied by an indication of 
the shaky head, pointed my attention to a pic¬ 
ture I had already observed hanging above the 
fire. It was but a poor performance, in point 
of art; but what it wanted in that respect was 
made up for by the extent of canvas covered, 
the brilliancy of the hues employed, and by 
the real interest and beauty of the subject, 
which not even the artist bad been able to 
obliterate. A young girl of extreme beauty 
was represented habited in a costume of the 
last ceiiLtuy, standing in a grove of trees, and 
holding a shoe and stocking, while one foot 
was bare. The painter had gone bravely to 
work upon the principle of strong contrast 
and no middle tints, while utterly ignoring 
the received notions of perspective. Thus, 
the background was one green mass mapped 
out into leaves like a wall-paper, against which 
the bright-red petticoat and blue sash came 
out with the most admirable disregard for 
rules. Look where you would in the room, 
you could never lose sight of it; turn your 
hack boldly, and lo! it arose in a mirror at 
the opposite side. No wonder I should have 
noticed it! 

“ That is my portrait,” said the old woman ; 
“ done in the year '82, by the celebrated Herr 
Griimhlehlitz.” 

“ Wonderful coloring,” said Monsieur Fritz. 
“Alin, I am a judge of pictures.” 


Here was a chance for my money; I could 
compliment the whole family of the Lenoirs 
at a breath. I became riveted before it wi th 
delight. I advanced a step—then retreated 
—assumed the true connoisseur hearing of 
my head to one side—discovered an imaginary 
fault, and frowned—saw my error, and smiled 
—at length ventured to speak. 

“ A most remarkable work.” 

All this time Madame Lenoir had been, 
with the greatest satisfaction, and the most 
lively interest, examining it herself, while her 
son was gravely contemplating the effect upon 
my face. 

, “A truly remarkable work!” I repeated. 
“ Such breadth ! suclt gorgeous coloring ! such 
handling! such a sulject!” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the old woman. 
“ Yes, it was very like me ; you would not 
think so now, hut it was. Ilerr Grumhlehlitz 
took great trouble about it; lie was two years 
living with us while he painted it. Poor man, 
he is dead; but lie has great fame. Ah ! it 
is a curious story.” 

She was evidently on thorns until she 
secured a new listener, an event now, I sup¬ 
pose in her monotonous way of life, and Mon¬ 
sieur Fritz afforded her the amusement. 

“ My mother will tell you about it,” said 
he. “ I will come again. You shall rest. 
Aha 1 I know what is good for sick people,” 

So saying, and recommending me to the 
old lady’s attention by a jerk of bis pipe, lie 
left us together, and betook himself to the 
smooth gravel-walk, where wc could see him 
pacing amongst his flowers, with a grave, con¬ 
templative air, worthy of the individual who 
knew so well what was right. Madame had 
brightened up amazingly—had become quite 
vivacious. 

“Oh, monsieur does not care to hear an old 
woman’s stupid story; perhaps it would not 
interest him.” 

“ Indeed, madnme, I am all anxiety. I 
hope madame’s great kindness wall not disap¬ 
point me.” 

“ Well, sir, as you so much wish, you shall 
hear. I was horn in this town, and have al¬ 
ways lived in it. I was married to a towns¬ 
man, and here my eon Fritz was born, I 
hope I ^linU die in it, and he buried with my 
friend*..! My father was a very respectable 
man, and fa-member of the town-council. I 
remerafepf, as a child, his going to the mairie 
in his scarlet gown, all trimmed with fur, and 
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wonting his fine gold chain. He was a great 
linen-weaver, and used to employ whole fam¬ 
ilies, and was thought to be a rich man. Peo- 
ple in those days were more prudent than 
they are now, sir. My father used himself to 
work at the loom; and my mother would go 
about the house from morning till night, with¬ 
out thinking of fine clothes or company, ex¬ 
cept on Sundays and holidays, when she went 
abroad with my father. I was the youngest 
of their children, and yas born when they 
were elderly people, so I was a great darling; 
the others had all died, except one son, who 
was years older than I. My brother was at 
the same trade with my father; but he was a 
wild, thoughtless fellow, and got amongst a 
fine, gay set, who taught him to look down 
upon his business and his home ; he would 
absent himself for weeks together, and then 
come back, sulkily refusing to say a word of 
explanation. My parents tried all methods 
with him, hut anger or kindness was just the 
same, and we lived in perpetual misery and 
fear: indeed, I am sure that his wicked, reck¬ 
less conduct broke my poor mother’s heart. 
Jot - she took to her bed and died without any 
particular complaint. "What with her loss, 
and Albert’s disobedience, my father was a 
great deal broken, and was obliged to neglect 
his affairs, which soon fell into disorder, al¬ 
though he always kept up the credit of his 
ancestors; and the neighbors would sooner 
have trusted to him than to a hank full of 
money. He doted on me, notwithstanding I 
was hut a silly girl, with my head stuffed full 
of my own beauty, and all my lovers—for I 
was very handsome, sir. They used to say X 
was the prettiest maid in all Strasbourg; and 
when any new officer came to the garrison, 
they always made some excuse to come to the 
house to see me. I did not care for any of 
them; but I used to like to see their fine 
coats come down the street, and to hear the 
jingling of their spurs on the pavement, be¬ 
cause of our neighbor opposite, the notary’s 
son, who had been my playfellow, and who 
used, I knew, to sit behind the blind at his 
desk, watching every one that came in and 
out. When we were children, the neighbors 
Baid that we should one day be married; but 
as we grew up, he became shy, and I used to 
laugh at him, so that we were not very good 
friends, and I liked to tease him better than 
any thing else in the world. I \Vasl now a 
young woman, hut very thoughtless and gay, 


and still I loved my father dearly, and tried 
to make him forget his trouble about Albert, 
who was just as bad as ever. 

“ I was sitting one day at the open window, 
singing at my work, just to vex Carl, when 
| my father came in, looking so sorrowful, that 
I knew directly something was the matter. 
* Elizabeth, my child,’ said he, ‘ we are ruined 
—our good name is gone, and we shall be a 
byword and disgrace in the place where we 
were horn. It is well that your poor mother 
did not live to see this day.’ It is no good 
for mo to trouble you with a long story, so I 
will only say that my wicked brother had 
brought this new sorrow upon us. He had 
been going on in a desperate way of extrava¬ 
gance for a long time, and taking advantage 
of my father’s age and weakness in every 
way, but he had never done so had a deed as 
this before. The way of it was this, sir: 
My father had a large sum of money belong¬ 
ing to his gtfild in his hands, and Albert had, 

^ by forging his name, got it from the bank, 
and gone off with it, no one knew where. 
This money would be demanded on a certain 
day about a month distant, and our good 
honest reputation forever forfeited if it could 
not he produced ; for no one would believe, 
said my father, from the state of his own 
affairs, that he did not know all about it from 
the first. "Well, sir, we cried and talked and 
thought of every thing ; hut the only hope 
we could fix on was, that a sister of my fath¬ 
er’s, who was a rich widow, living in Paris, 
might lend It to us, for the sake of the family. 

| We none of us knew much about her, hut it 
was the last chance ; so, after a great many 
plans, it was settled that I should set off by 
the diligence next morning, and go to her. 
It was not the fashion then to trust much to 
the post, for we used to get letters very sel¬ 
dom, and people always did their business 
themselves, although journeys were long and 
dangerous, and not taken except for very im¬ 
portant reasons. It was a great undertaking 
for a young creature who had never been out¬ 
side her own town; but there was no help for 
it, as my father could not possibly go ; besides, 
I had plenty of spirit, and, I suppose, rather 
liked the idea of the adventure. In a few 
hours after, my place was taken, my intended 
journey noised abroad, and all the neighbors 
were full of curiosity about it. We said that 
I was going unexpectedly to see my aunt; 
but there was a vast deal of envy and spite 
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amongst them. Poor Carl stood at his win¬ 
dow, and walked up and down before the 
house all day, but 1 never noticed him ; young 
girls are such silly tilings, sir, and never like 
a young man to know the truth. I only just 
nodded to him as I stood at the gate, and 
said: * Good-by, Carl; see what a fine hus¬ 
band I shall bring home from Paris.’ 

“ Well, I won’t trouble you with all my ad¬ 
ventures. I got to town very well, and found 
out my aunt, who was very glad to see me, 
and who would have liked me to stay with her 
all my life. I had a fine time. I saw the 
king’s palace, and the poor queen—she that 
was afterwards beheaded—walking with her 
children in the gardens; and we went to the 
theatres, and saw all the grand sights; until 
at last it only wanted four days to the time 
when the money had to be paid, and the jour¬ 
ney took three; so off I started in great joy, 
carrying the sum in bank-notes with me. At 
this time, the roads were extremely danger¬ 
ous, being full of robbers. It was seldom 
that a diligence was not stopped on its way, 
and all travellers brought home stories of 
their dangers or escapes; so, to secure my 
treasure, my aunt and I settled that it would 
be better for me to place it between my foot 
and my stocking, where it would be never 
looked for, even in case of an attack. I was 
never much afraid of any thing, and made 
very merry with the good lady's fears, but did 
as she desired, and set off. I made the sixth 
person in the intericur. There was a priest 
going to Nancy; a young man and his sister 
going on to Strasbourg; a manufauturer; 
and an old Jew, who wrapped himself up in 
his pelisse, and seemed to sleep all the way. 
We soon got very chatty, and tried to frighten 
each other with stories of robbers and murders, 
and told of the ingenious way in which trav¬ 
ellers had concealed their valuables, I, being 
young and giddy, as I have told you, and ex¬ 
cited by the talk, which was very free and 
friendly, with great pride told of mv little 
hoard, and where I carried it. I had scarcely 
said the words, when I felt I had been very 
foolish, for I saw the old man look round 
with a strange, sharp look, that somehow 
frightened me. Well, sir, we went on, stop¬ 
ping to dine and rest, and as friendly and 
merry a party we Were as ever you saw, 
except the Jew, who kept to himself in his 
corner, listening to all our nonsense, but 
never saying a word. 


“ The priest’s place at Nancy was taken by 
an officer going on to Strasbourg, and we 
went on happier than ever, until we passed 
through the town of Mogenvie, and found 
ourselves in the wild, open country lying be¬ 
tween that and Sarrebourg. As for me, I 
was so gay at the thought of being so near 
home, and making my poor father so happy, 
that I laughed and sang like a giddy child. 
It was now quite dark, and had become very 
wild, a strong wind blowing across the heath 
from the distant mountain. Suddenly, with 
a jerk, the horses were pulled up, and loud 
sliouts and oaths told us our misfortune. We 
had scarcely time to think before the door 
was torn open, and we were dragged out. 
As for the officer who had talked exceeding 
bravely, lie never offered a resistance, but cried 
out for mercy. The young man who was with 
his sister fired his pistol; but it was of no 
use, for he was surrounded and disarmed in a 
moment. I was, as you may suppose, half¬ 
dead with terror, for we were completely at 
the mercy of these men, who dragged all the 
baggage down, and instantly began to ran¬ 
sack it: all our things were thrown into a 
heap, and they selected every article of value. 
The Jew was certainly agreat disappointment 
to them, for all they found of his was a little 
valise containing some worthless clothes and 
a, few Russian roubles. While they were 
threatening and swearing at him, a man 
rudely took my arm, and shaking me violently, 
demanded my money. ‘ Leave the girl alone,’ 
said another of them; ‘how should a child 
like that have money ? ’ I now began to ex¬ 
perience a hope of escape, and ventured to 
look about me; they had taken out the 
horses, and were engaged in tying the traces 
round the old man’s neck. Perhaps they 
were only trying to frighten him, or perhaps 
they were really savage from disappointment. 
But, O sir, it was a dreadful scene in the dark 
night, not knowing which of our turns might 
come next. At last he screamed out: ‘ Stay, 
stay, and I will tell you, as I am a living man, 
where I have hid my money. The little girl 
carries it all, a great sum, under her stock¬ 
ing.’ In a moment, sir, they were roaring 
like wild beasts about me, and my shoe and 
stocking off. My poor money 1 I do not re¬ 
member any thing more until I came out of 
my faint, and found that we were again on 
our road. My heart was almost broken. I 
could do nothing but cry and think of my 
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poor father. I think even the other passen¬ 
gers pitied me, although they had all hnd 
some loss, and, during the whole journey, 
never ceased to vent their indignation upon 
the old man. He never seemed to mind or 
hear a word that was said, and took leave of 
us all at Strasbourg with a humility that was 
almost insulting. 

“ I cannot tell you what a miserable return 
was mine. My poor father could only cry 
over me, and thank God that my life was 
spared to him j and poor Carl, that I was so 
unkind to, came running across, and wept like 
a little child, though he was a fine, tall man— 
bigger than you, sir—when he heard of my 
escape. My heart was melted, and all my 
pride gone, and I was, in all my trouble, 
thankful to sit there in our little parlor, and 
feel his strong, manly arm around my waist, 
and know that there was my dear husband 
that was to he. So, sir, we were all in the 
twilight, thinking sadly enough of to-morrow, 
yet happy in to-day, when a ring came at our 
gate. Our maid, Gretchen, that was after¬ 
wards Fritz’s nurse, went out, but presently 
came running in to say that a man wanted to 
give me a letter, but must put it into my own 
bands. I was still very frightened and ner¬ 
vous, as you may suppose j hut Carl coming 
with me, we went to the door, where stood 
the cause of my misfortunes, the old Jew. 
“ It is for you, mademoiselle,” said he, giving 
me a letter—“ farewell.” I was now all curi- 
osiiy to find what he had to say to me, and 
could scarcely wait until I got the light. O 
sir, my joy, my delight! it contained these 
words: 11 Mademoiselle, never be hasty in 
judging any one. You doubtless think me a 
very hnd man, because you know but one side 
of the story. You are, however, a good girl, 
for \ou did not yourself blame the old man 
for saving his life at the expense of your 
money. Know that I carried upon me jewels, 
one of which would have been a fortune. But 
for your indiscretion, I should have lost the 
hard labor of a life. I enclose, then, two or¬ 
ders for money which awaits you at the hank 
—one is for the sum you have lost, the other 
is a marriage-portion for so good and pretty a 
girl.” 

“ ‘ That is yours,’ said I to CarL 


“ We were married, sir, for I was now a 
great heiress, and my little son Fritz inherits 
that very fortune made from my wedding- 
dowry.” 

For the benefit of the hypercritical, I add 
that I have taken a transcriber’s privilege in 
compressing all that was extraneous and 
rambling in my heroine’s manner of relating 
the foregoing story—a story we may all have 
heard as an anecdote, and upon the authentic 
source of which I had thus unexpectedly 
stumbled. It was decidedly a feather in my 
travelling-cap—not perhaps entitling me to a 
niche in the temple of discoverers between 
Columbus and Captain Cook, but still a little 
isle of my own, which I here make patent for 
the benefit of all who, visiting Strasbourg, de¬ 
sire to see its curiosities. I hove given you 
the address—you-cannot miss it—and I am 
sure the old lady will he enchanted to tell you 
all about it herself. 

I do not know whether, from long experi¬ 
ence, M. Fritz had become so accurate in his 
computations, hut certainly just as the story 
reached its conclusion, he entered. “ Now 
you understand the picture,” said he. “ Ahq 
no one can understand any thing unless they 
are told.” I expressed my obligation to the 
old lady, who had relapsed into her dozy 
state after the exertion, and thanked monsieur 
for his hospitality. There was something 
evidently upon his mind. “About the 
money,” said he; “you see I am a man of 
business. I know what is right—personal 
security is not right. You should go home 
to bed. I will give you,” and he pulled out a 
leathern wallet—“ twenty francs, and you can 
write to England: you ought to tell your 
friends you are weak and ill. Aha! I will 
come and see you.” 

I need not say that I declined his proffered 
kindness as regarded the advance; hut there 
was something about him, despite his oddity, 
at which I could not feel offended, so I 
thanked him, and said I should be glad to see 
him. 

When I reached my temporary home, two 
surprises awaited me: a face that had leaned 
over my cradle watched for me from my win¬ 
dow, and Sister Josephine was gone. 
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A BLIP BETWEEN CUP AND LIP. 

Chaptkr I. 

Somo one baa demanded, I really forget who, 
how it ia that so many cobblera become wonder* 
ful men. I will joat mention two, who, though 
dead, are still exercising a silent and mighty 
influence upon Christendom—Jacob Behman 
and George Fox. Newton himself “plowed with 
Bohmon's heifer,” and so wo owe, indirectly, the 
greatest scientific impetus of the modern world 
to a tbeoeophizing shoemaker. The great Wm. 
Law, the spiritual father of John Wesley, and 
of the Methodist movement of the last oentury, 
and —some say—of the Anglo-Catholic move¬ 
ment of this century, confessed that the humble 
Jacob was his true teacher. If so, we owe the 
two greatest religious impetuses of modern Eng¬ 
land to a poor Christian cobbler. 

If this were to be an essay upon wonderful 
shoemakers, I think 1 could add a list which 
would be really surprising. Uowever, it is not 
to bean essay on wonderful shoemakers, but 
merely the transcript of one episode out of the 
life of a certain poor, honest journeyman cobbler, 
by name William Griffin, and out ot the life of 
his betrothed sweetheart, Anne Moss. 

William Griffin and Anne Moss bad been en¬ 
gaged rince she was fifteen, and he twenty years 
old. Great poverty, a drunken father, the death 
of her mother, and the necessity of independent 
work, had made Anne a thonghful little woman 
long before she I tad reached the age called woman¬ 
hood—a fact which I feel it necessary to state, 
as the prudent reader might otherwise stop dur¬ 
ing the relation, to say over to himself, or her¬ 
self, three or four sober old proverbs, concerning 
the evils of very early engagements, and the igno¬ 
rance of their own minds, supposed to be general¬ 
ly characteristic of young girls; with which 
proverbs 1 most cordially agree, reserving the 
right of exclusion from all their conditions to 
Anne Moss alone. For if, as a certain spasmodic 
poet has said, we are to count life by heart 
throbs, not by minutes, why, then, our little 
Anno could reckon upon heart throbs enough, at 
the age of fifteen, to attest her right to all the 
honors, privileges, and considerations of fifty. 

Anne was a little less than fifteen when she 
took the place of a maid-of-all-work. This ex¬ 
change of her miserable home for domestio ser¬ 
vice was merely an escape out of the fire into the 
frying-pan. Both of them were a fiery trial to 
the poor girl; hot the latter burnt a little less 
fiercely; for, although her miitrees never leu 
her, never swore at her—while her father fre¬ 
quently did both—because the lady bad not heat 
or passion enough in her nature for such violent 
exercises, yet she made the little servant’s life 
very bitter to her by her infinite applications 
of “thou sbalt not.” Every thing that was 
humane, natural, pleasant or desirable, had this 
waving before it, like the flaming sword, to 
keep off Aune’s eyes, hands and longing. Above 
all, she was allowed no followers. Mrs. Darah, 
having never—she thanked goodness—been in 
love herself, considered love the most ridiculous 
folly and delusion under the sun. Even if it 
might be indulged in by people who bad time 
and money for it, it certainly was not fit for 
servants. She was often heard to say that love 
made more thieves than malice or selfishness did; 
destroyed cold meat more rapidly than flyblows; 
and would empty a larder quicker than a whole 
hungry family. She had servents with huge ap¬ 
petites, and servants with lovers; she found both 
expensive, but the latter the worse; for even if 
their own appetites were ordinary, their lovers’ 
were usually exorbitant. 

In spite of these restrictions of her mistress, 
Anne met William very often. They managed 
to have walks together, to betroth themselves to 
each other; and after five years’ steady love, 
under great difficulties, to fix at last a wedding- 
day, she, by that time, being twenty, and he 
twenty-five. 

During these years of courtship, they had 
both worked very hard, and saved some money. 
William’s situation was as good as his sweet¬ 
heart’s was unpromising. Indeed, he always 
thought, and almost hoped, too, that Anne must 
nesd nearly every farthing of her scanty wages 
lor her dress. The prond youth delighted him¬ 
self with the belief that the was dependent on 
him; his love was pleased with the fancy that 
he should bestow everything on her and receive 
nothing in roturn. He intended to set up a small 
shop oi his own, and begin an independent busi¬ 
ness with hie wedded wife. 

But the long self-reliance of his sweet-heart 
had made her too proud to enter a home to whieh 
■he had contributed no tangible goods. It was 
kind and loving in William, she sail, and like 
him, to declare that “if she had thousands, he 
should like her none the better.” She should 
like to have thousands, jost to give them to him. 
Yet, since she liad not the income of a duohees or 
of a banker’s heiress, she would do what she 
could towards enriching him, with the income 
of a poor little servant-maid. She kept a seoret 

stocking for her few, far-between and hardly- 
owned guineas. When William talked of any 
thing be had bought, or contemplated buying, 
the loving maiden inwardly smiled with her 
delight at the sly, unexpected addition* to his 
comfort and pleasure which it was bar inten¬ 
tion and her power to add. 

William’s work was ten miles from his sweet- 
hsart’s; so hs had a walk of twenty mflee when- 
«v*f it* wished to sss her. He ooold afford this 
catyoMia week—uanaly, Saturday evening; 


for then he ooold sleep at a tavern, spend some 
of the Sunday with Anne, and return at night, 
to be in time for the work of the new week. 

CaxPTta u. 

It so fell oat between the seoond and third ask¬ 
ing of the bans, that our little heroine was taken 
ill. Her cold miitrees, having tried in vain to 
dim ode her from what she called the false step 
of marriage, believed every relative duty to be 
snapped between them by Anne’s persistent refu¬ 
sal to continue a spinster. So soon therefore, as 
she found her useless, she sent her away. 

“You would make a convenience of my house, 
Anne Mom,” she said. “You would stay under 
my roof, although you have already given me 
warning, indeed—now, you will find your mis¬ 
take. I don’t know what your future husband 
may bo—J am not rich enough to keep sick peo¬ 
ple and idlers. I think you will remember till 
tin day of your death what a good mistreaa I have 
been. All the servants who have left my situa¬ 
tion have wished themselves back again.” 

Anne attempted in a meek spirit to discover 
and imagine all sorts of benefits received by her 
from Mrs. Darah. It was a hard and microeoop- 
io task; however, she succeeded in it at last. 

“1 am sure, missus,” she said, “I thank yon 
heartily for all your kindneeaee.” 

“It ia no more than your duty, Anne” answer¬ 
ed the lady, with a gratified smile, and folding 
of the hands. 

“No, mimus. And if you see a young man 
walking here on Saturday, looking up and down 
at the bouse, ma’am, would you be so very kind, 
ma’am, as to send the uew servant and ask him 
if his name is William Griffin; and if it is Wil¬ 
liam, ma’am, to ask him to go to my father’s; 
and I will send him word where I am, ma’am?” 

“Anne Moes, I can’t think how you dare to 
take such liberty with me and my house,” an¬ 
swered her mistress. “I have always warned 
you of the folly and unfitness of young women, 
who havo their living to get, keeping lovers. 
You kuow that my servants are not allowed to 
have followers; and it is most likely that I shall 
send an officer after the young man, instead of my 
servant, if I see him prowling up and down, 
looking into these windows.” So the girl left, 
dispirited. 

Poor Anne feared to go and live with her drunk¬ 
en father, lest eho should be insulted by any of 
his low associates, and lest he should be tempted 
to lay bis hands upon the little store sbe hud laid 
up for her William and herself. So she was 
obliged to seek a lodging id the town, where she 
could live decently until that day next week, 
when William would take her as his wife to her 
first and last real home. 

The misfortune she most dreaded—namely, the 
dissipation of her little capital—began the mo¬ 
ment she had left her mistress’ house. To save 
expense, she made up her mind to carry her owu 
•trunk to her lodging. She tried to do so, but 
she found herself too weak. She was obliged to 
hire a carriage, and that involved a dip into 
“William’s money,” as eho delighted to call it. 

So that the dip might be as shallow as possible, 
she hired a lad instead of a man fur her porter. 
But before they hod half reached the quarter of 
the town where Anne's lodging was situated, his 
boyhood began to evince itself in a very visible 
manner. lie punted, and drew long breaths, and 
perspired greatly, and now and then stumbled 
under the weight. His pride tried to hide these 
signs. He endeavored to stimulate himself with 
the thought of his payment; but the efforts at 
self-encouragement came out very plainly in cer¬ 
tain noises, and in his unconscious compression 
and biting of his lips. The tender-hearted lass 
eepied them; she could not endure to see him so 
vexed and inconvenienced; and so, for the rest of 
the way, Bhe insisted on bearing half tho weight. 

When she had arrived in her room, and had 
dismissed her young porter, and had sat down to 
rest herself, she began to feel the bitter results of 
her efforts with the heavy trunk. She was very 
ill when she started; she was now ten times worse. 
Her bead ached fiercely; her breath was short, 
audible and gasping; her whole body was parched 
and feverish. 

She called her landlady into the room, and ask¬ 
ed her for a little oold water. The woman had 
counted on providing a supper for her; os she 
heard bor stay was to last only a week, she meant 
to make the week & paying one, so she had pre¬ 
pared some twopenny or three halfpenny sausages, 
whieh were even then figuring in her mind’s bill 
of fare at eixpenoe a piece. In rather a disap¬ 
pointed tone, therefore, she asked Anne if she 
should bring her nothing to eat. The poor girl 
said she was sure she could not swallow any 
thing. The landlady said she had some bjautiful 
new-laid eggs—they were a kind that wonderful¬ 
ly cured headache and fever; indeed, she told her, 
that if any of her neighbors were ill in that way, 
they always came and begged for one of these 
eggs. 

Anne was credulous, and did not doubt her 
landlady’s possession of the medical hen which 
laid such eggs; but Anne was also resolute—no 
one could persuade her out of her own methods. 
Sbe said that she felt a good long sleep was what 
she needed the most, and that she should at onoe 
^oto bed. 

But although she went to bed she could get no 
sleep; all the long night she was tossing restlessly 
over and over. She remembered that William 
had promised, if be could get away, to call on 
her two or three times before Saturday, for which 
a friend bad promised to lend him a hone and 
oart. She began to picture to herself hie aston¬ 
ishment when he heard that she was gone, and 
■he wondered if her mistress would relent, and 
be oommunioative. She made up her mind that, 
ss soon ae the morning had come, she would lie 
in wait for the new servant, as she went out 
shopping, and beg her to watch for William; and 
if he called, to tell him where his sweetheart had 
removed. 

But when the morning came, she knew nothing 
of purposes and resolutions; she was in a brain- 
fever, talking and'rambling wildly. 

The landlady wondered that ebe saw or beard 
nothing of her at breakfast; and going up to look 
after her, found her in that frightful condition. 
The woman neither knee what money she owned, 
nor where sbe came from, nor what connections 
she had. She sent for a pariah doctor. He or¬ 
dered a nurse for her immediately; so tho woman 
of the house took upon herself to examine the 
maiden’s trunk and pocketa; counted out the time 
which she could keep her and a nurse for her, 
without injury to hetoeir, out of Anne’s little 
store; and at onoe offered the plaoe to a personal 
friend a few doors off. 

For three weeks oar poor little servant-maid 
lay unconscious of her condition, at the rough 
mercy of these two ooruorants. Their negligent* 
prolonged Jier illness. At the end of that time, 
the greater part of her hard-won capital was 
cruelly dissipated. 

Cunn iii. 

Unhappy William Griffin, her natural protec¬ 
tor, knew not all this time what had beoomo of 
his darling. Two days after she had left the 
plaoe, he waa walking op and down before the 
house in his usual manner, hemming and cough¬ 
ing. He had never been so long at that sxeroiae. 

He oonctaded that Mrs. Darah was detaining 
Anne, or was in the way somehow; or that Anne 
was mischievously prolonging the pleasure of 
hearing twr low's signals, timmteing that it 


was nearly the lost time that sbe should do so 
Iforever, so ho hemmed and coughed louder. But 
(still no one answered with a merry, mocking hem 
and cough. No bright eyes suddenly peered 
above the blind; no round head gavo him a ae¬ 
ries of short, sharp nods, indicating whether he 
should stay or depart. 

“Well,” he mid to himself, “she is now more 
mine than her miitrees’; 1 will knock at the 
door.” He did so, and was prepared to see 
either Anne or Dame Darah herself; but he start¬ 
ed when tho door was opened by a now servant. 
The truth flashed upon him at once. Mrs. Darah 
had done with his Anne, and would not keep her, 
even on the ground upon which she undertook to 
stay for the coming week, namely, food and drink, 
but no pay. 

The new maid could not inform him where his 
Anne had gone. Sbe mid that she had never 
seen the old servant, for her mistress gave her to 
understand that she wm not good for much, and 
invited young men there, and that it was her 
(Mrs. Darah’s) invariable custom to see the old 
servant safely and olearly out of the house be¬ 
fore ebe admitted the new one, mying that, “if 
they only laid their heads together for five 
minutes, they were sure to corrupt each other.” 
William uttered a strong and angry word or two; 
said he wished his Anne had left the day her time 
was out; bade the maid good-night, and departed. 

lie went at onoe to her father’s. He found the 
miserable man sottish and maundering; he was 
inoapable of being moved by the news of his 
daughter's departure, aud as incapable of giving 
and clue to her present whereabouts. William 
ran down from the besotted creature’s room, and 
found himself under the dark sky, not knowing 
whither to turn for his Anno. He went around 
to all the shops where he had ever known Anne 
to call. At each place they could only tell him| 
that they hod not seen her for the last three or 
four duys, and that another young woman now 
came on Mrs. Darah’s errands. He exhausted 
all the time allowed him in this fruitless search. 
When he came to the plaoe where he was to meet 
the friends who had promised to give him a lift 
on the way home, he found them gone; he had 
arrived too late, and he had to walk the ten 
miles alone, a miserable man, giving himself up 
to fears, to bemoanings, and onoe or twioe to an¬ 
ger, to wonder, and even to suspioion. 

Every evening, for a week, William walked 
twenty miles, from his work to the town and 
back, seeking his sweetheart, regularly visiting 
her father and that same series of tradesmen on 
whom he had called the first night of bis loss. 
But he recoivcd no tidings, good or bad. Some¬ 
times he felt that even bad news*would be better 
than none, for the hope of any goo</ explanation 
of her marvelous disappearunoe often died out for 
hours together. Still he persevered in his inquiry. 

At last the young men, in one of the shops he 
was wont to call ut, began to speculate upon his 
case. When he entered, they winked and smiled, 
And whispered to one another. They said they 
could very accurately perceive what was ichat; 
she had jilted him; but he was too great a booby 
to believe it. One or two of them asked if it 
would not be a true kindness to suggest this ex¬ 
planation to him. 

They agreed that it would; and they did so. 
He answered with such scorn and passion, with 
such a violent assertion of his Anne’s faithful¬ 
ness, with such a fire and flash in his eyes, and 
with such threats against* any one who should 
villify her unjustly, that the suggeeters wished 
they had let the subject alone. 

At the end of the week, on tho day which was 
to have been their wedding day, while Anne lay 
tossing over restlessly, and talking wild nonsense, 
he came into the town to settle in his own house 
and shop. As night after night he returned alone 
to the bouse ho hod bought and furnished for 
another, still without news of her, he took forth 
from his memory the suggestion of the young shop¬ 
men ; he laid it out so to speak, before him ; he 
turned it over and over; he looked at it in every 
light, on every side; he began to’, admit its pos¬ 
sibility ; and at last, in a morbid,, mood, he half 
believed it. 

His shop wm still unfinished, and he spent his 
time inaioly in travelling hither and thither seek¬ 
ing stock for it. But he went about all his busi¬ 
ness poorly, with a heavy and half-broken heart. 
It seemed a mockery to him to be making such 
preparations. He did not believe he should live 
to use them. He did not want to do eo. Forth* 
mystery of Anne’s departure, her terrible silence, 
and this gradual, but surely excusable, admission 
into his heart of suspicion of her faith and love 
toward him, plucked all the zest and purpose out 
of his life. 

It was for her sake be had worked submissively 
as a foreman so many yean; for her sake he had 
Btinted himself in drees, amuaoment, indulgences 
of all kinds, and found delight in such sacrifices. 
Every cut of a saw, every blow of a hammer or 
mallet, every coat of paint, every boot and shoe, 
in his shop, held in his mind some relation to her 
comfort and prosperity, as a part of that house¬ 
hold of which she was about to be the daily sun¬ 
shine ; the source and oenter of all its light and 
warmth and pleasantness; the measure of its! 
work and rest. 

Chapter if. 

At iMt Annie came to herself; in a little while 
she rose from her bed in good health. But she 
was quite penniless. Her greedy attendants had 
disposed of every mito of her little fortune; even 
her wedding clothes had gone into the nasty 
hands of tho pawn-brokn* for medicine, food and 
lodging. 

She felt Mhamed, the proud lass, to send after 
William, or let him see her m she was. She got 
a little employment as a charwoman, at one bouse 
and another, through the recommendations of the 
Sisters of Meroy, and the parish clergyman, who 
were themselves too poor to give her any other 
help. But she kept from them the story of her 
love and betrothal, and, by doing so, kept peaoe 
from the aching heart of her William; for the 
priest and the Sisters, had they known it, would 
at onoe have sent her off to him, or have fetohed 
him to her. 

She made up her mind to oontinue cheerfully 
at charring, until she oould repurchase some of 
her good clothee. She would then visit William, 
make known her condition to him, confess all 
the story of her savings, and the sad way in 
which it was lost, and steadily insist upon the 
wedding being put off until ebe bad removed her; 
uneasiness, and regained her sense of indepen¬ 
dence by recovering, at leMt, some part of her 
former wealth. Her disposition wm all compact 
of cheerfulness and hope. Whenever she hod 
found anything broken, instead of standing over 
it crying, Bhe bad looked to see if it oould be 
mended; if it oould she set about mending it; if 
it oonld not, ebe tried to procure another thing 
of its kind. 

So she dealt with her own broken prospects 
just m she had been nsed to deal with her mistress ! 
broken ohina. She kept her mind fixed upon 
their restoration. This hope gave her great xeet 
and eagerness in her servile work. She never let 
herself remember that the time had oome in whioh 
except for her misfortune, she should have been 
a bride and a mistrem of a household; but she 
set about her dull actualities m if no snoh bright 
possibility had ever belonged to her. Sbe looked 
forward to the glory of that moment when she 
should find her head at rest on the dear shoulder 
of her William. She went to her work ringing, 


she came from it singing. Sho said to herself: 
“To think would destroy me; I shall never be 
able to recover myself if I ponder on my loss and 
my present state.” 

Thus she kept up a fever of oounter-exeitement 
by shutting out of her thoughts all truth whioh 
might excite her—the truth of her own Iom, the 
truth of William’s Mtonishment and pain. 
Whenever she found her mind inclining to the 
realisation of his sufferings, she would sigh and 
grieve; but the moment the eoho of her sigh 
struck athwart her consciousness, she arrested 
herself. “This will not do,” she would say; “it 
will be all the better afterwards; our happiness 
will more than make op for oar misery.” She 
never waited in quietness of spirit, and calmly 
analyzed or probed these ill-digested, baaty de¬ 
ductions. If she hod done so, she would have 
espied a monstrous residuum of “proper pride” 
underlying all the other elements of her relue- 
tance to ms her William m she wm. If she had 
done so, she would have seen what wretohednen 
doubt, and despair sbe was sowing in the trae 
heart of her William. When that quackery im¬ 
pulse sprung up in her, she scrubbed, or walked, 
or hummed more vigorously; if a tear for Will¬ 
iam started into her eye, she need it m mercilessly 
m her sighs, and brushed it hurriedly away. 
She felt that if she looked at the present she 
would be weakened, and do nothing. It wm on¬ 
ly by keeping the end before her that she could 
find spirit and moral sinew for work. And while 
she was at work, her efforts raised a dust around 
her which hid everything but those efforts. | 

But where wm the need of all this l What 
was the end of her eager and incessant strivings 1 
Would William love her the less for having suf¬ 
fered and lost all? Would he love her the lees 
for haying but one gown, and that an old and 
ragged one; for having shoes with holes in them, 
for being penniless? She knew him bettor; she 
knew that he never suspected she had a farthing 
of her own. She knew that the thought wm a 
delightful one to his open, generous nature, as it 
made him feel himself the supplier of all her needs. 
But the little maid was vaio. She had tasted the 
sweet, pernicious, intoxicating draught of false! 
independence. The draught gave her stimulus 
for work. In a fow weeks, she had made enough 
to redeem her best new dresses, her shoes, and 
other articles of dress, and to pay her standing 
debts. 

William, in the meantime, not having, like 
Anne, any insight into the causes of her myste¬ 
rious absenco and silence, could not, m she did, 
find solace, excitement, and delight, in looking 
forward. On the contrary, the future wuc his 
most bitter thought. His disappointment lay 
there. All the glory of his life was behind him— 
gone by forever. And even that put glory, 
sinco suspicion and tho present appearance of 
things had begun to cloud it, lost all its guidon 
worth. It had been no true possession. It wm 
miserable to think that, even when he was most 
happy, ho was only bo by boing ignorant of the 
truth, by trusting in heartless and well-acted 
deceit. Before him, he could see nothing but 
unescapablo misery; in the present, hie thoughts 
exercised themselves worryingly on the causes 
of Anne’s sudden departure, until, by Blow pro¬ 
cesses, not without, as he conceived, two ocular 
proofs, he admitted the awful and maddening 
conclusion that she was dishonest and unfaithful. 

The first ocular proof was as follows; One 
dark, foggy night, going from the station to his 
homo, after a dull day, a shape rushed by him 
which startled him, it wm eo like Anne. He 
would almost have ventured an oath it wm her. 
Without thinking he pursued the figure. It 
turned down some darkened street, and wm lost 
in the fog. The other glimpse he had of it, 
deepened hie persuasion that it was really his 
affianced bride whom be liad seen. “ Whose is 
sho now? What relation to those she chooses in 
preference tome?” lie went home with these 
thoughts burning at his heart. 

Still he determined with himself that he would 
not be unjust. He fought a brave hard battlo 
with hit suspicions. The faith of hie heart in 
Annie strove against that testimony of his senses 
and overcame. He concluded that his senses bad 
deluded him. But he also concluded that if An¬ 
nie were in the town, and could keep herself from 
him at a time when el e was so sacredly bound, 
it must be because she had some other lover. But 
he found this hard to believe. The very memory 
almost the taste, of her last kinds rose to contra¬ 
dict it. He coaid not persuade himself that those 
kisses were deceitful and counterfeit. 

A few days after, os he was walking slowly 
along, musing gloomily over this mysterious blow, 
be chanced to suddenly to look up, and saw the 
sunshine fall upon a shape whieh he had no doubt 
of. lie saw it was Anne, who hurriedly turned 
the corner at the end of the street. He was deter¬ 
mined to stop her and upbraid her; he felt m a 
moment half strong enough to fling baok in her 
face the love of long yeais. On seoond thought, 
however, ho resolved to discover where she was 
living, and for whom and for what she had brok- 
broken her faith. He noticed that her clothee 
were very ragged and ill-looking; perhaps already 
she had begun to earn the wages of unfaithfulness 
by boing cruelly used. He kept at a moderate 
distance behind her, sinking and hiding between 
intervening persons. In this way be followed her 
through several streets; but turning suddenly in 
a more crowded thoroughfare, as he was straining 
forward eagerly to keep a glimpse of Anne at the 
distance, quite regardless of what wm near, a 
burly dustman ran against him. He stumbled 
and fell. When he sprung up again, he oould 
see nothing of that soiled bonnet and torn drees, 
hie eyes had been so steadily pursuing. Alas! 
he thought to himself, what matters it to find 
where sho is, what she is doing ? Plainly she wm 
inthe t,wn, near him, yet not earing to see him; 
trying to conceal herself from him. Her very 
rags, perhaps, were but a disguise. 

He felt so faint and bewildered that he had to 
stumble into a tavern and oall for some brandy. 
As he eat still there, looking the awful ohanges 
of his lifo in the face, he made up hie mind to 
depart out of tho country. A map of New Zea¬ 
land hong on one side of the fire, a view of Otago 
on the other. He talked with two men in the 
room about emigration. The old town of bis 
youth, the theater now of ouch mockery, seemed 
to grow hateful to him. He talked to these men 
until they persuaded him to emigrate. But it 
wm not tho golden vision of wealth which they 
set before him that tempted him, he wm impel¬ 
led by the strong desire to bunt all his present 
trammels. He hardly knew whether his pride 
and indignation wonld save, or his sense of loss 
destroy him. He made up his mind to get rid of 
everything—shop, and house, and business—at 
onee. 

In two houn’ time—having made an appoint¬ 
ment with these men for the next day—he return¬ 
ed to hie shop. Two or three parties {mediately 
came up with the inquires: “would he have the 
■button painted green? or grained live oak ? or 
picked out with different colon?” 

He poshed by them, answering; .“Ob, any¬ 
how!” 

The men looked oonfused. Experience had 
taught them that any bow wm always wrong. 
One of them advised oak. 

“I don’t ean the least how the shatten are 
painted. I shall never tee them, I hope. I shall 
sell the shop andgooffiaadayortweto New 
Zealand.” 
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Tho men fell book and stared at one another. 
They looked at him again, as doubting whether 
or no he wm drunk, or hod begun to grow insane 
through hie troubles, whioh all of them pretty 
aoourately knew. The master determined to pre¬ 
sent his bill, and ensure payment. William said 
that he would pay him immediately. While watch- 
ing the painter make out his bill, his young ap¬ 
prentice came whistling into the shop. After a 
little while he said to William; 

“Have you seen the person in the parlor sir?” 

“What person? No” said he. 

“There wm one came for you an hour ago,” 
said the lad, “and she told me she should wait 
until you earns in.” 

William gave a murmur, a sigh, and pushed 
his way gloomily through tbs workmen, and im¬ 
plements, and packages into the room at the baok 
of the ahop. Some one fell back m bo did so. 
Ah! thtough the little window between the shop 
and parlor, Anne had been watching him ever 
since he came in. Her heart lashed her with 
pain and woe m she nw the thin figure and pinch¬ 
ed, altered face, and felt that she had made him 
eo meager and so white. She leaned on the sill 
and sobbed. She dared not go through to him, 
(or she feared the scene of their meeting in the 
open gase of the workmen. 

Nor Bhall I describe that scene ben. It wm a 
long while before either of them ooold realise its 
truth, and particularly* befon William oould. 
He asked if be had not passed her one night in 1 
the fog. She answered yet, and that the night 
and the early morning wen the only times she 
dared go out, she eo dreaded meeting him. He 
asked her if ho had not seen her that very day, 
three hours ago. She blushed, and pointed to 
her dress. William looked down at it; it was a 
silken one. She told him she wm rushing to 
fetch it ont of pawn on purpose to visit him, and 
explain herself, when he perceived her that morn¬ 
ing ; and then she added all the story of her 
illness and penary, with many tears and prayers 
for forgiveness. William wm so thankful that 
ho wondered what he had to forgive. Her pro¬ 
posals to regain her little capital, “just for van¬ 
ity’s sake,” ho would not listen to, but demanded 
as the only penanoe that they should be married 1 
before any more separations were possible. He 
called on the emigration agents—who said be 
was a very fickle man—and broke off his negotia¬ 
tions ; but, m a kind of recompense, he invited 
them to eat, drink and dance at his wedding. 

Chambers' Edinburgh Journal. 
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CHAPTER II, 

11 My plot# fall ihort, like dart# which null hands throw 
With an ill nitn, atnl have too fur to go; 

Ifor can l long discoveries proveut— 

I deal too much among tho Innocent,*' 

Alice Wilherton was tho only daughter of 
Sir Henry Ashton, who resided at a handsotno 
oouutry-seat near Darlington, some forty miles 
north of York, on tho river Tees. Ho was tho 
younger brother of Lord Wilherton, who held 
tho estates attached to tho title in Nottingham¬ 
shire. Botweon tho brothers there had been a 
feud of long standing, for which tho eldest was 
altogether to blame, and on account of which 
Sir Henry Ashton seldom monlioncd his name. 
Lord Wilherton, tho eldest, was a great admirer 
of James, and, ’tis said, almost died of grief 
whon James was compelled to ahdioato the 
tlirone in favor of William and Mary, lie died 
soon after tho eventful Revolution of ’88, and 
Sir Ilonry Ashton bccarno the rightful lord and 
possessor of tho estates, just ns his daughter, 
Lady Alice, had reached her twonty-first year. 

Her mother died on tho third night after lior 
birth, and was said to bo even more benutiful 
tlian her daughter. Sho passed from the scenes 
of earth frantic and raging, crying, “Is this my 
ohild, niy child?” Tho domostio who had care¬ 
fully walchod her during her illness wondered 
if sho had had another frightful dream, like 
tho one on tho flrst night of tho birth of tho 
Kfant, whon thoy had nl\ loft the chamber that 
she might repose more quietly, whilst the littlo 
angel just ushered into life and troublo was 
lying bosido lior. She dreamed that somo one 
omno and stolo away tho littlo infant, hut, 
awakened by her fears, immediately grasped 
the child, nnd smiled at tier delusion, for it was 
all a dream ; she clasped the littlo nngel still 
closer to her bosom, and agnin sank into repose. 

But sho continued ill, nnd on the third night 
there was a return of this dream—tills dread¬ 


ful phantom—and paroxysm aftor paroxysm 
Bovorcd tho ties of life, and her soul took its 
flight for tho boundless realms of eternity. A 
doting husband was left nlono ; tho inystio band 
of l’rovilenco bad severed from his heart its 
dearest tie. But sho left him something to 
caro for--something around which tho affec¬ 
tions of his heart might clustor—her miniature 
telf. 

Sir Ilonry Ashton seemed to oxist in tills 
infant dauglitor, nnd, between his loving care 
and trusty nnd devoted domestic, she scarce 
missed tho tender caresses of a ino^ier. His 
incomo was not very largo, but amply so to 
afford all tho rational luxuries of life and a 
most liberal education for lior beneath his own 
roof. 

Ho had a neighbor in tho porson of William 
Templo, a most worthy, good innn, hut desti¬ 
tute of fortuno and high position. His only 
son, a more hoy, was at all limes a welcome 
visitor at tho hall, hut especially so to little 
Alice, then only in her thirteenth year. They 
roamed tho hills nnd gathered wild lionoy- 
suckles together, nnd he was proud to feel that 
lie was lior champion, Thoy were too yonng 
for Sir Henry to suspect for a moment they felt 
evon the incipient degrees of lovo, so thoy were 
uudistuibed in their innocent rambles. On one 
occasion, whon he mid his little companion were 
returning home, sho stopped upon a wicker 
bridgo overhanging a nnrrow, hut rapid, deep 
strenm, making its way through a narrow gorge, 
nnd bogan to nmuso herself by throwing peb¬ 
bles into tho water. The railing gave way, and 
sho was soon hurried down upon tho angry 
current. Hecdloss of self, he leaped in nnd 
rescued her. Sir Henry’s gratitude to this 
noblo yanth was liouiidless, hut no present 
hearing tho semblance of compensation would 
ho receive. A simple littlo gold clasp, hearing 
the armorial engraving of the Ashton family, 
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which was attached to a simple strand of largo 
coral, worn by her when a child, and given him 
by her own hand, was prized by this noble boy 
moro than pilos of gold. 

A dreadful cpidemio, soon after this period, 
prevailed in this district of York, and unfortu¬ 
nately left this boy an orphan, Tho world 
looked wide and desolate to him. lie was a 
lono one in its vast wilderness, with no expe¬ 
rience to guide him through its vices and trials. 
Instead of a tenant, he now became an inmate 
of Sir Henry Ashton's house, and, although his 
heart was almost broken, ho felt tliero svns ono 
who cared for him, who visited tho graves of 
his parents witli him, and mingled her tears 
with Ids, ns they fell npon tiro fresli sod that 
covered them. Hut this was tho much happi¬ 
ness even for innocent youth to enjoy but for 
a time, and it was destined to end. 

About this time, William Temple’s maternal 
undo bad reached tho shores of Iinglnnd, after 
a long absence in tho Hast Indies, where ho 
amassed a respectable fortune, and claimed tho 
right to bis unprotected nephew. Theso tender 
and youthful ties must now bo sevored, and 
the hud of true and innocent lovo must now 
ho plucked and bruised, ore it had time to un¬ 
fold its flkauty. Not a word had over passed 
their lips, not a single vow full of childhood’s 
hopes, yet ono had but to sigh in their littlo 
troubles to find a heartfelt -response from tho 
other. Their eyes were filled with toars ; their 
hearts hounded within thorn, ns if trying to 
unito in one, ns they wero torn from each 
other’s tender embrace and tho last farewell 
was uttered. Littlo Alico was to watch tho 
graves of his parents, and ho to pray for her 
by night and morning. 

She had grown up; her mind had been care¬ 
fully cultivated, her manners perfected, and 
her person hnd roaohod ttio full development 
of lovely womanhood. Sho was not what tho 
worl l would call bcnutiful at a first superficial 
glance, but, like a painting from tho hand of a 
master, tho oftennr yon beheld her the moro 
beautiful she appeared. Pleasant smiles wore 
continually playing over her lovely face, liko 
rays of aunshino through a lattice of clouds, 
ller eyes wero blue, but so bright, at night 
they appeared a lustrous black. They wore 
quiok and versatile in thoir expression, because 
they spoke tho language of the soul. Her faco 
was inclined to bo round, with a finely-shaped 
forehead, wliioli sho displayed to a most grace¬ 
ful advantage when she throw her dark brown 
hair from her temples, according to tho custom 
of tho day. llor person was symmetrical and 


beautifully proportioned, her lifttnl small, taper¬ 
ing, and white, and her ann rising full and 
round from a most dolicato. wrist. An nrtisl 
could not have chiselled snob a hand and arm 
from tho purest block of nmrble. Sho was 
graceful in her carrlago, and freo from alleota- 
tion. Sho was quiok to porcoivo, quiok to re¬ 
sent, and quicker to forgive. Sho was strong 
in judgmont and warm in lionrt. Sho was play¬ 
ful and sportive, yot dignified; but such was 
her senso of tho ridiculous, sho often could not 
restrain a laugh when she should ho serious; 
and that laugh—it was as musical and as merry 
as a chime of marriage-bells. Hut last of all, 
sho was truthful and honest. To know her was 
to admiro her; to know her well was hut to 
love her. 

It was the earnest wish of Lord Carlton to 
liavo his interest Joined with that of Lord Wil- 
borton by tho marriage of his son to this fair 
lady. Lord Wilberton was by no moans averse 
to the proposal, as it was a connection, in n pe¬ 
cuniary and political senso, by no moans to bo 
despised; hut he was not tho man to seek a 
wealthy alliance for his daughter at the snerifieo 
of her affections. But ho desired this union; 
for, like all men who liavo passed Into the fall 
tiino of lifo, and havo ascended In tho world, he 
was ambitions and aspiring, llo viewed tlio 
heart only through his judgmont. 

Tho wishes of tho father wero made known 
to tho daughter, tho advantages pointed out 
and earnestly argued. She was a dutiful daugh¬ 
ter, and to disobey her father would havo pain¬ 
ed her moro than hint. Besides, she was indif¬ 
ferent to tho adulations of tho world, and felt 
that it was her duty to do whatever might pro¬ 
mote tho family interest and honor, ns its only 
heiress. Sho therefore tnado it a mnttcr of duty 
to try and admire tho young lord, and treat his 
attentions with proper respeot. His lordship, 
on tlie other hand, was in love; that Is, as mnch 
as one of his temperament could lovo nuolhor. 
Bnt ho was not by nature made, or cducnliou 
taught, to feel that (loop and impressive attach¬ 
ment from which tho purest happiness flows. 
Selfish in ids nature,.proud and haughty, ho 
loved himself first, and others in proportion ns 
they sewed to gratify his pride. Ho was proud 
of her beauty nnd grace, her ricli intellect and 
brilliant repartee, and really loved her ns much 
ns his heart was capable of loving. Hut ho had 
never seen tho depths of her heart, nnd beheld 
its solid, real worth. With theso feelings and 
views they promised to unito thoir destinies at 
soino period not far distant. 

Can bliss spring from such a union ns this? 
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A oloar nnd limpid stream may gush from a 
orovico of rocks at tho mountain base, and re¬ 
tain its crystal beauty until it reaolios a larger 
stream; but we have seen it rippling musically 
along, and then dashing furiously against tho 
aides of its winding bod,'until it grew dark nnd 
muddy. Ilut where tho fountain from wliioh 
it springs is corrupt nnd dark, it nover becomes 
whito nnd pearly, ns it wends its oourso to miii- 
glo with tho ocean wave. Tho God that nmdo 
tho streams made the heart also, and from their 
fountains must flow that which is in them. 

Two ovenings after tho reception at Whito 
Hall, tho carriage of young Lord Carlton drove 
up to tho marblo steps of tho palatial residence 
of Lord Russel, and his perfumed card given 
to tho usher for Miss Wilborton. She soon 
mnde her nppenrnnce in tho rccoption hall, and 
with a merry laugh expressed the hope that ho 
had recovered from his fit of ill humor, evinced 
toward her “prisoner” on the evening before, 
and fearing another lecture for her want of duo 
rognrd for hor health, she had provided herself 
with hor shawl—to keep off the colt/. 

IDs lordship did not appear to relishtlio joko, 
nnd mnde no effort at playful repartee, hut threw 
himself upon his dignified pretensions, and 
offered to leoturo her. 

“ Lady Alice, I am a little surprised that you 
should trent my regard for your health so light¬ 
ly, and nm mortified that your ‘prisoner,’ ns 
you have pleased to term him, should have re¬ 
ceived such marked attentions from you, nnd 
that too at my expense. IIow know you hut 
that tliis presumptuous incog, has been a pri¬ 
soner indeed, and that not of war, and therefore 
an unfit recipient of Miss Wilberton’s gracious 
smiles ?” 

“Lord Carlton,” said tho lady (with her spi¬ 
rit aroused), “I am not less amused at your 
joulousy than ashamed of your unjust abuse of 
tliis gentleman. Had any lover of mine received 
half tlie considerations from lila highness King 
William, and that too not because lie wore a 
title, it would bo difficult to resist Ilia persua¬ 
sions, nnd tho more especially if ho possessed 
tlie intellect and soul of Colohel Byrdott." 

Slung most deeply, tho young lord replied— 

“I will show you, Lady Alice, whether tho 
King, who ofton disregards the courtesies of tho 
court to effect Romo seoret purpose of state, has 
not In tliiB instanco done injustice to your lady¬ 
ship, and tlie nobles around him, by plaoing 
tills adventurer on equal torms of association. 
I will prove it ere long, Lady Alico, or elso I am 
mistaken, llow many impostors' have passed 


at Bath ns counts? and this is not tho first ad¬ 
venturer who lias intrigued himself into such 
cty, as you will doubtless soon know him to 
be." 

“Lord Carlton," said tlie Indy, rising, “it 
would lie well for you to express your views to 
tho gentleman himself, and not to me.” . 

Just then the door was thrown open, nnd tho 
name of Colonel Byrdott announced. He ap¬ 
proached Lady Alico with a most deferential 
nnd graceful how, aiul on observing tlie young 
lord, salut 'd him most coldly, and with a stern, 
piercing lcok. It was apparent to tlie Indy and 
to tiis lordship that lio felt it not due to tho 
man, but due from himself as a gentleman in 
tlie prcsenco of a lady. 

H was quite unusual to rocelvo a visitor until 
his card was sent up; but oil tliis occasion tho 
usher hail a memorandum of the name, nnd 
orders to this offect, and which doubtless bad 
something to do, also, with the elegant attire of 
Lady Alice on that evening. 

She was- not in love with Colonel Byrdott, hut 
felt an interest in him, yet she could not tell 
why. She coii Id tell too, yet there was a strange, 
incomprehensible inconsistency between her 
suspicions nnd tlio facts, which greatly jierplex- 
ed hor mind and excited her curiosity. She 
could not. would not love him, for she was too 
honorable to love another whilst her hand was 
plighted to Lord Carlton. Besides, she did not 
know him, nnd had no right to suppose he felt 
tho slightest interest in her. Thus slio argued 
and forced herself to helievo. 

Colonc'. Byrdott, without noticiug his lord¬ 
ship, addressed himself to Lady Alico. 

“I'niont earnestly hope that Miss Wilborton 
suffered no inconvenience from her exposure in 
tho open court two evenings since, or elso I shall 
liecome ray own judge and pass severe censure 
upon myself for liaving solicilcd Hint pleasure.” 

" About as much as tho statuary which 
aroused Coloupl Byrdott's eloquence on that 
occasion.” 

" I perceive tho truth of your ladyship’s re¬ 
mark, if I am to judge from her musical laugh, 
hut must beg to depart from my gallantry so 
far ns to demur to tlie causes which brought 
fortli what Miss Wilborton is pleased to term 
my eloquence. It was not the statuary, the cold, 
inanimate marble, nor the admiration of genius 
which fired tho soul of the artist and guided the 
chisel In his hand, hut what it represented and 
designed to perpetuate—that lovo could provo 
itself stronger than life, lint, as you justly ob¬ 
served on that occasion, it lias seldom proved 
itself thus; nnd your remark brings to my mind 
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just Hoyt the observation of a distinguished 
bishop, that “men would fight and live for their 
religion, but few tliero wero who would die for 
it.” 

After a pause the Lady Alice rojoincd— 

“It perhaps would bo bost that our lioarts 
wore marble; then at loast wo should fuel no 
pain." Hut reminded of Ills lordship by his 
apparent uneasiness, she continued: “At least 
suoli might lie my feelings wore it not for friends 
of mine, like his lordship there.” 

“I had almost forgotten, in the interest with 
which yonr ladyship has inspired this conver¬ 
sation, tlie presonce of his lordship, as wall as 
the object of my visit. I ain suddenly called 
lienee to Paris, and have come to cravo your 
permission for an extension of my parolo, and 
make my most respectful adieus.” 

“ What, leave so soon?" 

“ Yes, lady, under the command of stem 
duty, yet I scarce know what. I would not 
willingly depart: not that I am wedded to tlio 
brilliant allurements of London lifo, nor wedded 
to ‘the angels’ of Ilis Majesty’s court in a 
general sense, but that I desired to visit the 
northern districts of England at an earlier day 
than may perhaps now he in my power.” 

“ Have you ever been in tho north of Eng¬ 
land, Colonel Byrdott?” 

“ I have, lady, but loi.g since.” 

“May I prosumo to ask what portion?" 

“That beautiful portion lying upon tlio river 
Tees, around which the sweetest memories of 
life iiavo over clustered.” 

Lady Alico was evidently tnncli interested 
and agitated, too much so to reply. 

Hero they were Interrupted by other an¬ 
nouncements, and tho Colonel took his depart¬ 
ure, in a mannor most kind toward Miss Wilber- 
ton, hut exceedingly cold toward Lord Carlton. 

Lady Alico seemed lost in thought, and was 
scarcely able to entertain her visitors; and Lord 
Carlton, who had been sitting turning ovor tlio 
loaves of a book, fretted with himself, annoyed 
by Lady Alice, and with the bitterest hatred to 
Colonel Ilyrdott, in an impulsive, uorvous mnn- 
nor, took his leave also. 

No trio everseparated more completely wrapt 
in their own thoughts, and differing more widely 
in tlioir feelings. Lord Carlton, filled with the 
bitterness of rovengo, and unaccustomed to be¬ 
ing thwarted in his wishes or whims, bent his 
wliolo heart to ono thought, the ruin of Colonel 
Byrdott. Yet lio wns not by nature a very bad 
man, or addicted to moan conduct, hut his edu¬ 
cation was ivrong; ho had never been crossed, 
and wns thoughtless, reckless, and impulsivo. 


His pride had boon wounded, bis jealousy awak¬ 
ened, and he determined to punish the offender. 

Colonel Byrdott, on tho other hand, gave the 
young lord but few of his thoughts, for, liko the 
eagle, he soared too high to notice birds of an 
inferior kind, unless they came immediately in 
his way; then ho crushed thorn at once, and 
forgot them as if they nover had existed. He 
returned to his apnrtmonls, paced his room to 
and fro, repeatedly reading a short letter ho 
had in his hand, then rung for his valet, and 
ordorod him to bo ready for au early departure. 

Lady Alico, on the otlior hand, was pensive, 
perplexed, and impatient. “Who oan he bo?” 
snid she, when seated nlouo, with her embroid¬ 
ery lying upon her lap. “ No, it cannot be he. 
No, no, I am only permitting my fancy to run 
wild with my feolings: but ho is now gono, 
and when shall I see him again? I will nnswer 
for thee, my schooled heart, simply to gratify a 
woman’s greatest propensity, curiosity. Ah, 
that’s what I would havo it.” 


CHAPTER III. 

"On what tlrange grounds wo build onr hopes and fears: 
Man's llfo Is all a mint, and In tho dark 
Our fortunos meet us." 

Early on tho next morning the Colonel was 
aroused by Iub valet, and was told the post- 
chniso was in waiting. Ho promptly made his 
toilul, for It was not his custom to court tho 
amours of tho looking-glass when duty called 
him hence. Ho sat down for a moment’s re¬ 
flection. 

“ Is this a fool’s errand ? Iam going," said 
lie, “ to obey tlio commands of this note with¬ 
out knowing whom it is from, or what it means. 
I 'll read it again.” 

Colonbl Byrdott: Yon purpose soon to visit 
tho north of England, and that for an object 
only known to yoursolf, you think. Yot yon do 
not know wlint reception awaits you. You are 
driven on by a youthful fancy, which may or 
may not result in the realization of your liopcB. 
If you go, you will bo disappointed; hut still, 
there is room for hope. Do ns I bid you ; go 
to Paris, and await further orders. Trust the 
writer, and go, 

“I will go,” said ho as he refolded tho letter 
and placed it in his pocket. “ If a fool’s ciTaud, 
I will see the end of it." 

Tho postchniso rattled off for Dover. As it 
passed St. Paul’s cathedral, which was then In 
the process of completion, and destined to be 
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ono of tho noblest churches In tho world (under 
tlio supervision of the grant nrohitect, Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren), ft npponred most beautiful. Tho 
stm was just gilding its noblo dome. His fellow 
passenger, of whom wo shall speak more in 
futnre, simply remarked: “ A noble building 
Uils, sir.” 

"Yes, sir,” replied tho Colonel; “if this wins 
our admiral ion, _wh.it would bo our feelings in 
viewing St. Peter’s at this hour?" 

"Not suoh adiflorenco, after all, sir," rejoined 
tho stranger, “for St. Paul’s length within is 
600 feot, its height 340, and breadth 223 feet, 
whilst St. Peter's, at Rome, is GGD long, 432 
high, and 442 wide. Tho proportions of tho 
latter nro not altogether so graceful as those of 
the former.” 

Tho ohaiso rattled morrily along, and these 
follow-passengers again dropped into silence. 
Colonel JlyVdott was wrapped in his umutlo of 
furs, whilst tho stranger sat upright in his sur- 
tout of greon, Tho Colonel was not what some 
people would call Iiandsoino. llo was tall, 
muscular, and symmetrical, with a keen hazel 
oyo and rich brown linir. His faco indicated 
thought, firmness, frankness, and good nature; 
Mid lie appeared to bo between the ngo of 
twenfy-fivo and thirty. Ho was not what might 
be called a "parlor beauty of a man," but whoso 
good appearance would nttract attention any¬ 
where. His companion appeared to lmvo passed 
cm the shady side of fifty, was tall and bony. 
His silver locks hung down his back, and woro 
gathered into a cue by a greasy bluo ribbon. 
HLs oyo had lost none of its keenness, And the 
general contour of his faco indicated much in¬ 
sight into human naAire. 

"May I ask, sir,"said tho stranger, "how far 
I shall lmvo the pleasure of your company ?" 

“I do not know how far you proceed, sir, but 
my destiny is Dover, whore I shall toko a pnokot 
for Calais." 

" Then, sir, wo shall bo companions through¬ 
out, as 1 proceed also to Dover, and am ex¬ 
tremely anxious to meet witli no delay." 

"Suoli, sir, is my case also, as I am carried 
lienee most reluctantly, and, for auglit I know, 
by some frivolous purpose, I know not wliat; 
hut ho who bullets with the world must take 
its chancos." 

"Chance f My dear sir, is there such a thing 
as chance? Not a singlo motcor, sir, shoots 
from tho horizon by obanco; tlioy aro aliko 
ordained to shoot and fall, not by any special 
not of Providence, hut in obedience to the laws 
of tho material world, mado unchangeable by 
tho hands of an unchangeable God." 


"I concur'with you, sir; in a philosophical 
souse, you aro right; but in the common accep¬ 
tation of tho term, it does appear that chance 
has muoli to do with our fato in life. Circum¬ 
stances trivial and insignificant in themselves, 
and brought about by no intentional aot of ours, 
liavo muoli to do with tho shaping of our future. 
Enveloped in mystery, wo float along upon tho 
ourreut of life, and thnt which I pleasodto term 
clinnco has much to do with the stuping of onr 
destiny; but, for auglit wo know, these circum¬ 
stances called chance inny bo special acts of an 
unseen Providence, thnt either stay or hurry ns 
along for tho end wo meet.” 

“Destiny, sir,” replied the Rtrnngor; "yon 
used the proper word, for every tiling is destined 
—nations io rise nud fall, men to l>e Ivom and 
die, to ho damned or blessed ; not, however, 
thnt one is destined to ho lost and another 
Messed, hut every act is destined with its re¬ 
sult, and that punishment of reward, fixed liy 
tho laws of God, is suro to follow the act.” 

Tims they continued to argue throughout 
their journey, until a feeling of confidence arose 
between them. 

" If not too hold, sir, nay I nsk if your jour¬ 
ney is finished when you reneli Calais?” said 
tho old gentleman. 

“ No, sir, I go tlienco to Paris, and 1 wish I 
could tell you wlml for, hut I seam* know my¬ 
self—perhaps an ii/nin fuluvs —a butterfly chased 
by a little girl over tho lawn; and it is yet to 
bo seen whether I catch it or not, and, when 
caught, wlielher it is worth tho labor. I go, 
sir, to follow tho command of a Idler from nil 
uukuown person, just as I was about to ieavo 
London for tho north of England, on an orrand 
Hint caused mo to leave my distant homo and 
thnt has been the dream of nty life. Call you 
not this (banco ? Yet I ’ll follow it out, and 
oitlior reap tho folly of my credulity or the re¬ 
ward of iry faith In mankind." 

“ Ilnve you over been in tho north of Eng¬ 
land, sir, and, may 1 add, wlint part of it?" 

“1 have, sir, but many years since, and about 
it dwoll tho treasured memories of my happiest 
days. Ovor tho hills and dales about the vil¬ 
lage of Darlington, there I breathed tho sweet¬ 
est inspirations of life.” 

“Then, sir, you know Sir Henry Ashton?" 
said tho stranger. 

“Yes, I know him, but why—why did yon 
nsk ? Tell mo, tell me if you know his daugh¬ 
ter, sir, and if sho is lively and benutiful yet, 
and—and is still MIhs Ashton." 

“No, young man, she is not Miss Ashton now, 
yet she lives, is gay, lovely, nml beloved; but 
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ceaso your agitation, for she boara tlio liniuo of 
another high in rank and estate.” 

Tho Colonel groaned beneath this blow, but 
spoko not of which chord in his lioart had boon 
so deeply touohcd. 

“ Permit mo to ask you, young man, if you 
saw Sir llenry Ashton in Loudon.” 

“ No, sir, T dil not,” ausworod the Colonel; 
“ for I am sure, if I had, though long sinco wo 
met, I should have known his noble face." 

“’Tis true,” said the old gentloman, ns if 
talking to himself, “ for his health will not ad¬ 
mit of tho pleasures of society now." 

The Colonel fell into doopsilenco, for liis heart 
was wounded by the information ho had just 
received. “ Alico Ashton no longer Alice Ash¬ 
ton,” sighed 1m to himsolf, “hut hears another 
namo I Then another’s she must he.” 

Ills fears ran wild with his thoughts, and ho 
folt that life was deprived of half its hopes and 
all its pleasures. 

.The sound of the postman’s horn and a num¬ 
ber of red-faced loungers announced tho fact 
that they had reached tho inn at Do or. Tho 
packet was to sail in a few hours for Calais, and 
tho old gentleman proposed they should tako 
their hasty dinner together. 

Tho Colonel was silent and thoughtful, and 
at last, ns if waking from a droain, and partly 
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addressing tho old man, said: “ I ’ll follow this 
foolish mission uo longer; it is idle. I Ml visit 
the only spot dear to mo on England’s soil, hal¬ 
low it with a tear, and return to my own wild 
home, dear America,” 

“Young gentleman,” said tho old man, “yon 
will do wrong; follow out tho destiny, liko tiro 
thread which takes you from tho dark cave; 
follow it, and seo if it leads ,you not safely. 
You am pained, and I see tlio enuso. She has 
ohnngcd her name ; but did I say she was ano¬ 
ther’s?” 

"Toll mo, 0 toll mo that sho is not I” grasp¬ 
ing his hand, “and relievo my heart of this 
deep pain." 

“ I tell you that sho is not, hut soon may be. 
I ask not your secrets, young gentloman; I wish 
to know no moro ; wo will meet again, 1 trust. 
Go on as you started; many a problem, difficult 
and mysterious, becomes by solution clear and 
lucid. The winds aro impatient, and tho packet 
about to unloose her oables. Faro you well,” 

Tire Colonel felt spellbound, and, astonished 
at what had occurred, pressed the hand of his 
friend, and was soon riding upon tho ocean’s 
waves. Wo lenvo him to tho moroy of tlio God 
of tho seas, aud return to another oart of our 
8tory. 

(To bo continued.) 
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From Ohambers’s Journal, 


A WIFE’S DISTRESSES. 


CHAPTER I. 

I was born an heiress. The day I en¬ 
tered the world, my poor dear mother 
left it. I was her first and only child; 
and my father, who loved her passionately, 
was sadly grieved at his loss. The very 
light of his eyes was gone, and in her 
place he had only me—a sickly, irritating 
baby, so poor a comfort, and so great a 
care. Mamma’s property was secured to 
me, and till I came of age, papa was to 
enjoy the interest of it. Dear papa, how 
faithfully he carried out all the implied 
conditions of that will, how tenderly he 
loved me, not surely for my own sake, 
but for hers that was gone. He spared 
neither time nor expense to make me the 
most accomplished of my sex; every thing 
that could possibly tend to improve me, 
mentally or physically, was freely granted, 
and I grew up fully prepared to support 
the position that came to me by birth. 
But as the sunshine seldom lasts through 
the day, my good, dear, self-sacrificing 
papa was taken from me when I was on 
the eve of womanhood, nnd at the most 
critical period of life. He did his best to 
secure me from my inevitable dangers; 
he left for my guardians his two cousins 


and former companions, who were honest 
above suspicion, and only anxious to do 
their duty to me. Under their care I con¬ 
tinued my studies, and still lived in se¬ 
clusion, spending only the interest of the 
interest of my fortune; and so I grew and 
grew, and lived on in an ideal world, 
dreaming rather than acting, and feeding 
an already too active imagination. But 
there are few lives so quiet that have not 
some gay occasions, and so it happened 
to me when I was somewhat past twenty. 
I was staying with my aunt at Homgrave, 
which happened to be the head-quarters 
of the Wessex militia. Wherever there 
are military, there are sure to be music 
and dancing. A ball celebrated the con¬ 
clusion of the period of annual training, 
and every body in Homgrave was going. 
I protested to all my acquaintances that 
I did not care for balls—that I had never 
danced much — and that my guardians, I 
knew, did not think well of those promis¬ 
cuous meetings in country towns. But 
flattery soon conquered all my scruples. 
I could not resist being told that with my 
beauty and my known wealth I should be 
tho pride of the ball. And why, thought 
I, have these advantages, and not enjoy 
them ? It was a mischievous spirit that 
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urged me to such an exhibition of vanity; 
but who that has felt the pleasure of being 
admired, can refrain sometimes from in¬ 
dulging in it? I went to the hall with 
some friends, and dressed, I felt, to per¬ 
fection ; I wore some of my family jewels, 
which were valuable enough to show 
every one my wealth, even if it were not 
known. 

How brilliant, how gay, how unlike 
every thing else in our quiet monotonous 
lives, a well-lighted ball-room is — how 
fairy-like and bewitching the elegances of 
costume, how joyous the atmosphere, how 
inspiriting the music of the dance. I had 
not been in the room ten minutes before 
I felt how flat and tame my life had 
hitherto been as compared with the en¬ 
chanting present. I was not wrong in 
the anticipation of my success. I was 
eagerly sought as a partner, and engaged 
for every dance of the evening. I used 
to fancy young men were much alike; tall 
or short, dark or fair, they always ap¬ 
peared to say the same things, to have 
the same ambitions, objects, and thoughts; 
to be, in short, unifqrmly uninteresting. 
I came back from that ball an altered 
being. One there was who had danced 
more often with me, who seemed to say 
precisely what I cared to listen to, to 
think precisely what I felt, and to meet 
my ideal of a man in some unaccountably 
wondeifu! way. I do believe in love at 
sight; and I am convinced that I could 
no more help loving that man, than I 
could have felt a passion for any other of 
my partners. He was a Captain Norman. 
His father I had heard mentioned as a cold, 
stem, hard-hearted aristocrat; while the 
son was as kind and generous as if all his 
ancestors had been professional philan¬ 
thropists. I fancied he was pleased with 
mo; otherwise, why did he dance again 
and again with me, and why did he hope, 
when we parted, that we should meet 
again ? I heard him answer to some 
question put by a bystander, “Very, very 
charming.” Was it I? 

But now the hall was over, there was a 
reaction, and I felt sadder and duller than 
I had ever been before. But my pride 
was roused. I would display my wealth 
in some way, and not live on as if pinched 
by poverty. I was fond of driving. I 
would have a pair of ponies, and drive 
them myself; there would, at least, be 
some excitement about that. I was quite 


right, and enjoyed myself exceedingly; 
but was it not partly in the hope of meet¬ 
ing Captain Norman that I acted thus ? 
At any rate, I did meet him, and, of 
course, as opportunities will occur when 
hearts are willing, we improved our a&- 
quaintance. I was soon desperately in; 
love. I believe I would have given up all 
for that man, even then. He was no less 
ardent; and seeing, as he must have done, 
my disposition, he was not slow in breathy 
ing his vows, and asking my love. It had 
been given long before, though in secret; 
and now there had been mutual confession. 
Plow smoothly every thing went in the 
dreams of that happy hour—nothing was 
wanting but my guardians’ consent, for I 
was not yet of age, and for that I impa¬ 
tiently waited. At length their answer 
came; it was written in the joint-name of 
both, and was as kind in expression and 
feeling as their letters had ever been. It 
made me feel very, very sad, and almost 
wicked in my love; and yet, in what they 
told me, there was no appearance of ill- 
feeling ; their honesty was unimpeachable, 
and what purpose could their warnings 
serve ? Still my betrothed husband, my 
beau-ideal, was, in their language, a very 
doubtful, even dangerous character. “ His 
family is aristocratic by birth, but seldom 
visited, and there is a hereditary danger 
in the blood; he is known to be fascinat¬ 
ing, and very clever, an admirable actor, 
[this cut me to the heart,] but changeable, 
violent, unreliable.” They warned me to 
beware of letting my feelings he too much 
engaged, as such an alliance could not 
result well. This letter was the first great 
shock I had ever had; my life hitherto 
had been so calm, that I was quite un¬ 
prepared for such a blow. It seemed to 
me that all the world opposed our union, 
and combined to make me wretched; but 
this feeling, in itself, only drew me closer 
to Arthur. To his impatient pleadings 
for our union, I urged my present de¬ 
pendence, and the impossibility of mar¬ 
riage till I was of age, which would occur 
in three months. This interval passed in 
a mixed state of anxiety and pleasure; 
delight in the society of Arthur, but with 
a constantly irritaing remembrance of the 
warning I had received. At length, my 
birthday drew so near that I determined 
to see my lawyer, and make my own dis¬ 
position of my property, to be signed 
when of age. Arthur nobly asked nothing 
from me, though he must have known my. 
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wealth,, and I knew liis comparative pov¬ 
erty. In a feeling of generosity at his 
noble disinterestedness, I determined to 
givohim the half of my property irrevoc¬ 
ably, .but to reserve for the day lie should 
call me wife to tell him what I had done. 
On the evening before my birthday and 
our wedding-day, I received a large 
packet of papers from my late guardians 
-r-kind, pensively kind, but unaltered in 
expression, . In resigning their charge, 
they said that my conduct had been ex¬ 
emplary during tne whole period of their 
duties; they had never had any difference 
with me, and every recommendation save 
one had been dutifully attend to. “ Now 
I was my own mistress, and although they 
must deeply regret the step I was about 
to take, they earnestly trusted that their 
former anticipations might prove incor¬ 
rect, and that my future lot might be as 
happy as my merits deserved.” I wrote 
them a grateful answer, and thanked 
them from my heart for all their services. 
The next day, I was married. The wed¬ 
ding was quite private; neither Arthur 
nor I cared to have it gay; to me, he 
was all in all, and no numbers could have 
given mo additional pleasure. A small 
party at breakfast, a few tears, and then 
we left for a long wedding-tour, that had 
been arranged previously. 


CHAPTER II. 

■ For the first few months our lives were 
as happy as it seems to me possible for 
human lives to be; indeed, after such 
happiness, we must expect to have much 
that is desolate and sad, or our lot on 
earth would not be what we know it is. 
I will not say that I did not discover in 
Arthur some signs of a naturally impe¬ 
tuous temper, in fact, some faults; but he 
was not at all the less charming than be¬ 
fore marriage, and his love for me Beemcd 
firm and strong. Wo made a great tour 
of some seven months or more, and visited 
in succession every thing that is worth 
seeing in Europe. We traveled in great 
state—Arthur had his own valetj I, my 
maid—and wo engaged the most accom¬ 
plished courier at, I must confess, rather 
an extravagant rate. His salary was -as 
Ihrge as the most gifted man of his age 
could have earned by any occupation 
other than that of music; > hut he was 


“unique.” I forget how it was that we. 
staid so long at Baden-Baden on our 
return home; but I had not been so well, 
and Arthur thought rest would restore 
me. However, it was there that Arthur’s 
manner first altered to me; he was less 
attentive, less devoted than before. I 
sometimes fancied that he staid away to 
help on my recovery, as his presence nl-. 
Avays excited mo. One evening, I know 
not Avliy, after passing the greater part of 
the day in filling up a sketch made in 
Home, I felt an unusual Avish to join the 
gay throng in the Knrsaal. I waited, 
thinking Arthur would return, intendiug 
to ask him to take me there. I waited 
some time — it was rather late — and he 
had usually returned before. I deter¬ 
mined to go and seek him myself; aud 
hastily changing my dress, and somewhat 
concealing my features, I set forth on my 
seai'ch. I looked for him in vain iu many 
a well-lighted saloon ; he ivas not among 
the dancers. I thought he might possibly 
be detained in some more than usually 
fascinating Avaltz; hut no, I was afraid 
of being recognized by some of our nu¬ 
merous acquaintances, hut fortunately I 
was not. At length I reached that room 
of rooms Avhich makes Baden-Baden a 
Vesuvius of danger—that crater of excite¬ 
ment Avhich swallows all its victims—the 
gambling-table. As I entered, a pang 
shot through my frame; Arthur surely 
could not be there. The old doubtful 
Avarning flashed before me, and I felt fear¬ 
fully Avretched, but it Avas but for a mo¬ 
ment. Before my eyes Avere the tables, 
and seated round that mixture of every 
age and country, to Avhoni alike, savage 
and civilized, gambliug is the common 
pleasure. I stood half-concealed in the 
croivd that surrounded the players. The 
stakes Avere evidently high, for little gold 
was passing, and memoranda on paper 
were mostly exchanged. The game must 
indeed he exciting, for although a perfect 
stranger to it, even as a spectator I was 
interested, almost beAvildered, in Avatching 
it. Opposite to me Avas one of the play¬ 
ers, Avho soon absorbed my attention, to 
the exclusion of all the others. I followed 
his play with all ray attention, though I 
could not tell why. In my absorption, I 
forgot the motive that brought me there. 
There was a striking resemblance to some 
face I knew well that riveted me, and yet 
my brain Avhirled to such a degree I could 
not tell whose image it was. His hair : 
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was dark and curling, liis forehead clear 
and high, the whole face intellectual, while 
a rather heavy mustache detracted from 
the otherwise open expression. His dress 
was peculiar. The excitement of the 
game played in every muscle of his face. 
He was evidently a habitual gambler: he 
received his gains and paid his losses with 
a manner that proved his habits. But 
to-night how fearfully was he losing! 
Time after time, fortune went against 
him, and check after check left his hands. 
Ilis manner, though still restrained, was 
becoming violent. At last he lost once 
more: I felt it was bis ruin, for he rose— 
a burning spot on each check—and stood 
with glaring eyes, looking before him. 
Our eyes met: his face glowed with the 
reflection of a furnace, and then turned 
deadly pale, O agony! that moment 
had revealed all. in those eyes, in that 
burning face, in that marble reaction, I 
beheld — I knew it at once, despite the 
false mustache and deceptive costume— 
my husband, my Arthur, my adored — 
false to his honor, for he had promised me 
not to play! Oh! that fatal warning—too 
late, too late t I had no time to think, 
for in, an instant he was beside me. “ You 
dare” he said, “to pry into my amuse¬ 
ments, to follow me in disguiseand mad¬ 
man that he was, he gave me a blow that 
bore me to the ground. 

I remember nothing more. When I 
awoke in the morning, after a distressing, 
restless night, I was in a raging fever: 
the doctor pronounced me in a very cri¬ 
tical state; nothing but perfect quiet 
could save my life, and how was that to 
bo obtained when my anxieties must be 
permanent? But where was Arthur? 
Was he ashamed to appear, or had ho re¬ 
turned desperately to his ruin? I im¬ 
plored his servant to try and find him, 
and was in agonies till he came back. 
No; lie was not at the Kursaal. I felt at 
least a thrill of delight. At length I 
gained some sleep, and felt more com¬ 
posed, when I was again disturbed by the 
sound of footsteps: I asked who it was. 
My maid Emma went out to see. I heard 
expostulations, and excited language, and 
then a groan. What could it mean? 

Had Arthur, in despair, attempted- 

I was out of bed in an instant, and was 
on the stairs beside the bearers and the 
body. Yes, it was he; but oh!—blood, 
blood—he had done it. I was the mur¬ 
derer of my husband, I fell helpless into 


the arms of the attendants, and remember 
nothing more, till I found myself in bed; 
doctors beside me, my hair cut short, 
my lips parched, my head burning hot. 
“ Where is he ?” cried I. “ Arthur, for¬ 
give me.” They covered my lips, and. 
enforced silence. He is better, much bet¬ 
ter : thank Heaven, he lived; then I was 
forgiven. By unremitting care, I grew 
daily stronger, and in a week I was safely 
delivered of a girl. I never expected to re¬ 
cover, but nature, so strong and beneficent, : 
supported me. I was not allowed to hear 
much of Arthur, but I felt easy about him, 
and his recovery, like mine, was quick. 
The little darling, unconscious of these 
troubles, was lively and happy as a prin¬ 
cess. Three weeks after, I was allowed 
to meet Arthur. He was much altered; 
his gay manner quite gone, his face wan: 
and haggard, his eye restless and nervous.. 
But for the voice, and some other charac¬ 
teristics, I could not have recognized him. 
What mingled feelings of joy and pain I 
had at seeing him again! I loved him 
devotedly still, but respect, the conscious 
feeling of duty, was gone. We talked 
little. He appeared to like our baby; 
Soon the doctors ordered us back to our 
rooms: there, in weariness, I asked Emma- 
to give me the Baden paper, which I saw 
lying unopened on the table. I turned it 
over, looking restlessly over the announce¬ 
ments of new gayeties, which did not at 
all interest me; but my eye caught this 
paragraph: “Duel at Baden.” I thought 
duelling had retired from good society 
long ago, “A duel was fought about 
three weeks ago between an English 
gentleman and a German baron : the 
affair and its cause have been hushed up, 

| and we have not been able to arrive at 
I particulars, but the Englishman was se¬ 
verely wounded.” There could be no 
mistake. Arthur was the Englishman^ 
and Baron de Gronold, in defending my 
sex’s honor, had fought my husband for 
striking me a blow. 

Misery — utter desolation: what can 
equal the agony of those moments! Ill 
as I was, I resolved at once to return with 
baby to England. Never, never again 
could I live with Arthur. I was de¬ 
graded, deceived; and fiercely as my. 
love had burned, my passion raged, t 
would see him once more, demand an- 
account of his pecuniary position, and 
then leave him forever. His broken ap-, 
pearance nearly overcame my resolution, 
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but I would not be deceived any more. 
He liad spent every farthing of. what I 
had given him; besides this, his debts, 
old and new, amounted to thousands. It 
was nearly all I had. Then there was 
my child; my duty to that, and my sub¬ 
mission to my husband. -No—all should 
go to pay his debts. I would earn my 
livelihood, and he should at least be clear. 
All was realized, and flowed in a golden 
stream to relievo his necessities. At last, 
every claim was satisfied, and, with my 
child, I bade him a last farewell. Hot 
a vestige of his former self remained. 
The hereditary malady of my guardians’ 
warning had seized him, and he was fad¬ 
ing first away: nature and life were fast 
hilling him. I spared all I could to leave 
him the comforts of life. "Weak as I had 
been, I was now determined to act ener¬ 
getically. Arrived in England, I returned 
to Homgrave, which I had left so happy 
—a humble lodging my dwelling, my child 
all my joy. 


CHAPTER III. 

Seventeen years passed over—years 
spent in close economy, in careful thought 
over every small outgoing, and anxious 
attention for Ellen, now growing up. 
Nothing more had I heard of Arthur. 
Since the day we parted, my life had been 
calm, but it had been the calm of melan¬ 
choly. The blow I had received could 
not be effaced—there were dreams, visions 
that beset me night and day, and destroy¬ 
ed my rest. Still young, I was broken m 
health, and needed comforts my means 
could not now procure. But I had truly 
learned the lesson of adversity, and felt 
how much more our happiness depends 
on our internal resources, than oii out¬ 
ward means. Asfar as my circumstances 
would admit, Ellen had received a good 
education; it was my boast that at least 
she was brought up as a gentlewoman, 
and that, let the worst come, she was 
worthy of her hire U3 a governess — she 
was qualified to earn a livelihood. I 
heard little of the few surviving members 
of my family, and that little not to their 
advantage. One uncle I knew was very 
rich, but I had neither the necessity nor 
the desire to ask his bounty. He lived 
mostly in Ireland, and was reputed popu- 
lar among his tenants. It was the begin¬ 
ning of summer—I remember well the 


evening—Ellen and I were sitting in the 
full glory of the sunset, when a letter was 
delivered to me, containing the startling 
intelligence of my uncle’s death, and the 
discovery of a will giving all liis property 
to me. I was not — I had not been for 
seventeen years greedy for money; but 
the power, the influence, the resources of 
wealth were not lost on me, and in that 
moment I was overcome with thankful¬ 
ness. Half my anxieties and cares these 
long years had been pecuniary, and now, 
thank Heaven, they were past. The law¬ 
yer’s letter recommended an immediate 
departure for Ireland, to secure my pos¬ 
sessions. Ellen and I speedily prepared 
for our journey, and were soon en voyage. 
Killigreen, my uncle’s mansion, was a per¬ 
fect type of an Irish residence—a village 
attached to the estate—a park in neglect¬ 
ed condition — a large rambling house, 
bearing marks of its open, universal use 
and accommodation — its furniture de¬ 
cayed—its retainers and servants out of 
number—dogs and horses breeding and 
increasing in its paddocks and kennels— 
every sign of profuseness and neglect; 
and yet the real value of the estate was 
large—,£4000 a year, free from any 
drawbacks or deductions. There was no 
doubt about the bequest — the will was 
clear and distinct — “ To my niece, Mrs. 
Noiman, I bequeath all my estates, lands, 
and hereditaments.” Our reign com¬ 
menced. The local newspapers teemed 
with the accounts of the groat rejoicings 
at the revived fortunes of the present 
possessors. All the neighbors of import¬ 
ance did us the honor of a visit. For 
months, Killigreen was a scene of festivity 
and rejoicing. Every thing about the 
place, as far as possible, was kept as it 
was. It was about six months after we 
had been in possession, as Ellen and I 
were examining some old books in the 
library, I observed Ellen pick up a paper 
that fell from an old volume, and read it 
with apparent interest; suddenly, she 
uttered a shriek, and fell fainting on the 
carpet. I was naturally alarmed, and 
anxiously raised her from the ground: 
w My darling, what is the matter 
“The will! the will!” was all she 
uttered; and taking the paper from the 
ground, I read our doom in a moment. 
This deed was of a later date than that 
acted upon, and reversing all former be¬ 
quests, bequeathed the entire estates to a 
Hospital for the blind. I could hardly 
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breathe—I could barely understand where 
I was, Was it not a dream ? — a fantasy 
of the night ? Surely I was at Homgrave, 
in our old cottage; and Killigreen and all 
its wealth a midnight fancy. If other¬ 
wise, how could I return to the rightful 
possessors what I had spent — the lavish 
expenditure of the last few months? 
Here is the paper, but what is to prevent 
me in a moment from destroying all evid¬ 
ence of an altered intention ? And indeed 
the temptation was strong. I held in my 
hands the destiny of myself and daughter 
—the title-deed to fortune and happiness, 
or to distress and care; but, thank Heav¬ 
en, in that moment my better angel pre¬ 
served me from a sin I dare not think of. 
Ellen and I, though bathed in tears, were 
resolved not a moment should be lost to 
place the recovered will beyond the 
power of destruction. We wrote to our 
lawyer, inclosing the document and pray¬ 
ing him to act as quickly as possible; we 
wished to retire from our false position at 
once. Judge of the morality of the man 
when we received for answer his advice 
to keep the matter secret! There was 
no moral necessity for us, he wrote, to 
injure ourselves; it was the duty of those 
whom it concerned to urge their claims. 
Seeing his obtuseness, I wrote to the 
secretary to the hospital, telling my story, 
and praying for immediate action. It 
was not long in taking place. An order 
to surrender the house and estate came 
within forty-eight hours, and not long 
after, a claim for the rents received. 
Then I felt the bitterness of our lot—to 
resign all voluntarily, and then to be 
called on to reproduce what was gone. 
My lawyer, after the surrender of our claim 
abandoned all attention to our cause, and 
left us to the bauds of our successors. 
As a public body they had no individual 
feeling, aud acted on so-called disinter¬ 
ested grounds; suffice it to say, that we 
quilted the estate impoverished more 
than when we came there. My annuity, 
small as it was before, was eaten up by 
the law-expenses and other charges on 
surrender. One month later, we were 
again in our old quarters at Horngrave. 
No longer independent, Ellen was now 
forced to earn something to complete our 
livelihood, and doubly thankful was I that 
she could do so. She bore bravely up 
against our misfortunes; the very neces¬ 
sity for action seemed to brace her. But 
my cup was not yet full. 


We had hardly returned to our old quiet 
life before it was fearfully disturbed; One 
day I had been out alone for a walk, 
while Ellen was at home with her pupils, 
engaged at a music-lesson. On my return, 
I was surprised to see a male figure in 
our sitting-room, to see him bending oyer 
her as she played, and then actually to 
clasp her to his breast and kiss her. I 
could only see his back, and my heart 
beat so violently I could hardly breathe. 
What more was I to bear? To see the 
affection of my only blessing won from 
me by a stranger; to see him embrace 
her before my eyes, and she too to submit. 
I was hardly sensible, but I managed to 
enter the room. As the door opened, 
Ellen burst into my arms, and cried, 
“Papa, papa has returned! He is here 
■—he is here!” I knew no more till I 
awoke upon my bed; aud saw standing 
at the foot, the man who had ruined all 
my hopes and happiness; still, in his cor¬ 
rupt beauty, faded as it was, and beside 
him, our daughter, more like him than I 
had ever conceived. Oh ! that I had lived 
to see the day! Had the news of my late 
fortune brought him back, like a vulture, 
to the prey ? Or was he penitent ? Was 
he to return as a prodigal, and were we 
now at last to be happy ? 

My illness was very severe; the recent 
shock coming upon my already weakened 
frame, made it even critical, and for days 
I was unconscious; and what my unres¬ 
trained tongue gave vent to, I can not 
tell, but they were burning words—the 
pent-up thoughts and troubles of years— 
strange combinations of the past and pre¬ 
sent, all clustering roimd one center—the 
man who wronged me, who had so broken 
all his vows. But as I mended, the lower¬ 
ing clouds that so disturbed me cleared 
away, and I saw, day by day, and hour by 
hour, although without fairly realizing it, 
Arthur, the cause of all my cares, ever 
about my bed, and, with Ellen, anticipat¬ 
ing my every wish. I never missed him; 
he seemed to live in the room, and, weak 
as I was, I saw an expression of deep 
anxiety and interest in his face which was 
new iudeed. They seldom spoke to me, 
for the doctor’s orders were for silence; 
but in my drowsy state I saw them often 
talking together, and he reading to her 
while she worked. Little as I could 
realize all the blessedness of the change, 
it wrought a wonderful effect on me; it 
gave the healing peace of mind I chiefly 
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needed, and worked the cure. Soon I 
was convalescent, for, the crisis past, na¬ 
ture hastened to restore itself, and then 
,with joys bright as the fresh beauties of 
the rising sun, life seemed young again, 
-and with a horizon still that promised 
happiness. The tale wore long to tell of 
all that happened in those weeks of ill¬ 
ness : to me they had been lost time, but 
to my child and, husband they were in¬ 
deed momentous; and happy was the 
suffering that bore such joyful fruit; for 
Ellen told me that when I lay unconscious 
and hardly breathing, her father, struck 
with the memory of former days, touched 
by the old love that once burned within 
him, knelt by my side, and gazed stead¬ 
fastly in my face. He spoke not, but the 
working of his features told the mind 
within. Noiselessly, Ellen came and knelt 
beside him, and, placing an arm round his 
waist, claimed him as her parent. Flesh 
and blood could no longer resist this fresh 
call on his sympathy. In a voice hoarse 
and broken with emotion, he cried: “I 
have been a villain—a base villain 1 Your 
mother was an angel; she gave up every 
thing for me. No, Ellen, I will go—I 
will not darken your life, as 1 have hers. 
Tell her, only tell her, when she recovers, 
that I have gone, never to forget this 
day. She may hear of me again, but not 
as of old. If it is not too late, I will yet 
do something worthy of her love.” And 
here he rose to go. 

Ellen flung herself upon his breast, and 
told him all the strange vicissitudes of 
fortune, the close economy of Ilorngrave 
life, the bright prospect of Killigreen, the 
noble self-sacrifice, and bow that I loved 
him still. She was sure that my life was 
desolate and dreary; as her tale was 
telling, his eye brightened, his color 
came; and when she ceased, he clasped 
her to his heart. “Your mother has 
been, and is, a perfect woman. I will 
reform, by the love I once swore to bear 
her, by the vow to cherish her; and you, 
Ellen, shall be my monitor — you shall 
restore me, and be the mediator between 
your motherand me.” As he spoke, he knelt 
by my bed, and kissed mo with an earnest¬ 
ness ho had never known before. From 
that moment, the promise was fulfilled. 
Bnt I bad something yet to hear, and 
bitterly at the moment did it affect me, 
though now the recollection of it is a 
great comfort. • My troubles had been 
partly my own causing. After the 


wretched night when Arthur lost so 
much, I had acted wildly and imprudent¬ 
ly ; gambling bad been a passion with 
him, and he had generally been successful; 
in fact, he looked upon it as a certain 
source of income, and, poor as he was, lie 
did not liko bis dependence upon my for¬ 
tune. Attempting to win by cards and 
fortune wealth for himself, lie lost nearly 
all that belonged to me by right. In the 
agony of loss, he had struck a blow, he 
could never forget; be was mad at that 
moment; the fiend had him at command. 
The duel, and bis and my illness, main¬ 
tained this deplorable state of mind: he 
was jealous of the Baron, and even doubt¬ 
ed my faithfulness. My subsequent cool¬ 
ness hurried things to a crisis; he was 
persuaded that the Baron and I bad 
leagued together to destroy him, and in 
this conviction desperately plunged into 
dissipation; then I left him for England; 
and soon after the Baron left Baden too. 
For months lie had been ill; an old friend 
of his family had found him in great dis¬ 
tress, and left him money sufficient for 
immediate need. On his recovery des¬ 
pairing of ever regaining my love, and 
hating his own country, he determined to 
go to India and begin life anew'. He had 
powerful friends thero, who procured him 
such an appointment as he was in need of. 
He was appointed resident at the bar¬ 
barous court of Oude, and there his reck¬ 
less courage gained him vast influence 
over the savage chiefs and nobles. By 
careful management, he gained a consider¬ 
able fortune; ancl then, sobered and more 
content to live, thought of returning to 
England to satisfy his conscience about 
me ; for at times he had thought that his 
suspicions, strong as they were, might ho 
wrong, and that even then I might he 
waiting in faithful poverty for his return, 
lie journeyed to Calcutta, and took pas¬ 
sage in a homeward-bound vessel, with 
his property in gold and jewels on hoard. 
By a singular fatality, the vessel was lost, 
and he was the only passenger who es¬ 
caped, After much hardship, the pas¬ 
sengers and crew were saved by a passing 
vessel, and he nt length reached England 
with a heart almost broken by misfortune. 
Casually, he read in an old county.news¬ 
paper the account of our Killigreen for¬ 
tune and subsequent loss; and with a 
heart bursting with mingled feelings, he 
hurried to Horngravo, and found Ellen 
alone, as I have described. Then came 
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my illness; in the long weeks of watching, 
his bettor feelings gained the victory; 
and, ennobled by misfortune, he found at 
length the happiness he had long deemed 
as lost. 

His services in India soon procured 
him an appointment at home, and though 
we are still poor, wo have enough for all 


our wants. Arthur, no longer young; ho 
longer handsome as he was, seems to me 
more beautiful than ever. Our trials are 
over; he has done all he promised: he is 
faithful, and our happiness is secure. 
We do not own a Killigreen; but we 
married Ellen from a happy home,-and 
her children now delight their graiid- 
mother’s heart. 
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A WOMAN’S SACRIFICE. 

GH1FTES L—T UK REJECTION. 

“ 1 wonder, Julia, how oaf myeterious neighbour will tarn out Hi» 
rupercIliouB contempt of the gentry Is unbearable. I hare a great dis¬ 
like to him” 

“ Yoa are always loo raab, Caroline, in forming yoor jadgmcnt, If 
you were of & lighter character I would not bo much mind ; but you al¬ 
low your feelines to carry you away, and are capable of loving and 
baling too deeply. Trmt me, there are other thing! beHde feelings to 
guide as la our journey through life.” 

This advice was received with an Impatient ton of the head ; and rifl¬ 
ing from her chair, Caroline walked lo the window, saying, “ Jqlla, ne¬ 
ver speak to me about my feelings, I cannot control Infim.” 

Receiving no answer, she turned towards her friend, and saw her look¬ 
ing timidly and anxiously at her. Dashing over aod throwing her arms 
round Julia In her naturally-lmpulsive way, Caroline said, 4 * You ought 
not to be angry with me, for you have the warmest love I con give. But, 
Jolia, you do not traflt mo—why are you ao afraid of me—yon know how 
fond I mm of yon.” 

“I know that,Caroline. Ye?, I am sure yon love mo; but I often 
tremble for you. Your nature, so different from mine, I cannot under¬ 
stand It; but U seems to me that with such a passionate aad proud na¬ 
ture yoar path will be surrounded with dangers.” 

“Frond,” said Caroline smiling, and standing erect as she glanced at 
her figure In the glaaa. u Was there ever a Digby that was not proud ? 
My mother, she was proud too, I hear. I cannot help U; it la my nature, 
and I never will submit tamely to Incivility. If Sir Alfred Douglass 
does not choose to show proper rwpeot to his neighbours, I will show 
him that ” - - - 

a Caroline, you jud« Sir Alfred very rashly. You know the young 
man has really dune all that civility required; be, perhaps, wishes to 
Ure retired, aad baa formed do intimacy la the neighborhood. We are 


more than any other family. He returned your father’s 
visit immediately. You are vexed,” she contlnoed archly, «that eo 
handsome a mat) as Sir Alfred has not been more sensible to the attrac¬ 
tions of the accomplished daughter of Colonel Digby.” So saying, she 
threw her arm round her cousin Caroline. “Come, lot us have done 
with Sir Alfred,” she Raid, “ and resume ouf reading ” 

Caroline Digby, the younger of the two ladles, was the only child and 
heiress of Colonel Digby, a man of ancient family and large fortune. 
Hia wife, a native of the Bouth of Italy, died when his daughter was bat 
five years old, and thus elie was left to the sole care of an Indulgent pa¬ 
rent, who never refdsod her the gratification of a single wish. She was 
young and beautiful, a tall oud eligbt figure, with a small Grecian bead, 
well set on her neck and shoulders. Her features were classical, tho out¬ 
line dear but not sharp, the ehort curved upper lip, together with tho 
way iu whioh Bhe carried her head, suggested the thoaght that she was 
proud. A dark olive ekio showed she inherited with the warm blood of 
the south Its strongest pas dons. 

Julia St, Laurence, the eoudn and companion of Caroline Digby, was 
a contrast to her in every particular. 8ba was of low stature, fair hair, 
her face pale aud of an expression aa if she had salfem! much. Her eyes 
wore light blue, aud accompanied by a frightened look. She never 
seemed to be free from the Idea that soma dreadful rii \dow was follow- 
log her. In speaking, she never looked at the person whom she ad¬ 
dressed, but kept her eyes lowered, and twitched her fingers nervously 
She was the daughter of a sister of Colonel Digby. who hid married Ma¬ 
jor St. Laurence, n profligate spendthrift, who had broken his wife’s 
heart a few years after their marriage Some years after her death Ma¬ 
jor St. Laurence married again, and Colonel Digby proposed to adopt 
hifl eiater’a children This oflfor was gladly accepted And for many 
years Julia St. Laurence and her brother resided with Colonel Digby. 
The Borrows of her childhood tended to make her of a subdued, almost 
melancholy temper She was of a cautious and distrustful nature, loving 
very few, and only unreserved to her brother. Sho loved Caroline, but 
she also feared her , ehe could not at all comprehend her warm, impe¬ 
tuous nature, which was bo opposite to hor own. 

Julia’s brother, Charles, some years older than blsBiater, was cunning, 
and keenly felt his position as a dependent upon bis uncle's bounty ; but 
as an inmate in Colonel Digby’a house he ioou saw an easy access to ihe 
summit of his most ambitious hopja. Caroline’s beauty attracted bis ad¬ 
miration To mould her character, to obtain her hand and fortune, was 
the aim to which he directed all the powers of hli miud. Ilia undo's 
consent mutt ba obtained. Here was a difficulty; but his cleverness as¬ 
sisted him in Ibis dilemma. Ila discovered that the disappointment of 
Colonel Dlgby’s life was his not having a son to represent him. To sup¬ 
ply a sou’s place was his object. With au artist's skill did he atudy the 
weakness of his uncled character, aud made himself at length necessary 
to the old man's existence. He insinuated that In his veins flowed hla 
uncle's blood, and that the near relationship that was between them 
might yet be drawn closer. Once Colonel Digby seized on this idea It 
became tho darling object of his life, that Charles should marry hla 
daughter, and be his belr. Caroline waa only fifteen when these nrrange- 
'menla were entered luto The question of her consent had not, Indeed, 
been thought of by either party. Her father never for a moment thought 
that his daughter could beait&te to accept any eultor ho chose fur her, 
and Charles had enough of self esteem to think that there could bo no 
difficulty ia obtaining her hand, 

Charles requested bis uncle no*, to mention their plana to hta daugh¬ 
ter, as ho wished to wm her love. But Charles St. Laurenoe was not one 
who could In any way Influence Caroline, Wearhomo lectures on the 
duty of controlling her fcehngB—feelings ah> was conscious ho never 
could understand—only exasperated her untamed nature; her proud 
spirit rebelled against hla usurped authority, nud she lost no opportunity 
of escaping from bis presence. As she grew older and felt that hia inte¬ 
rest in her was actuated by a tender feeling, her dislike gradually as¬ 
sumed the bitterest hatred she waa capable of fooling. 

Woodstock, the family residence of Colonel Digby, was situated In pno 
of the southern Counties ol England. The bouse was built iu Elizabe¬ 
than Btyle, but various additions had been made from time to time, with¬ 
out much regard either to lasto or coogruity. It was situated on rising 
ground at the foot of a range of hills; a deep and rapid river swept round 
the southern extremity of the demenso on Its progresa to the sea, ioto 
which It emptied itself about two miles distant. At one side of tho river 
were high and sloping banks, thickly planted, intersected by a winding 
walk that led too waterfall at eome distance. This walk was a favourite 
one of Caroline’*, and to it, as a retreat, abe often 0 *d from the persecu¬ 
tions of bar cousiu. 

About five years before tho conversation related tu the beginning of 
this story, Charles St Laurence had received an order to join hla regi¬ 
ment on foreign service. It was an evening In the latter end of October, 
that he was expected on a hurried leave take. Caroline dreaded this 
visit 5 but the prospect of bis final departure tho following day decided 
her in bearing with him. At the hour whoa he wa^ expected ahe atrollcd 
out unobserved to the walk already described, stopping now and again 
to look at the rapid current of the rivtr which was much swollen from 
heavy ram«. She had not proceeded far, when, by a turn In tho path, 
she started suddenly, facing her coudn Ho at once joined her, saying 
— 44 Believe me, Caroline, that this unexpected order has greatly annoyed 
me. I had no idea of leaving the country. This more has dl-arranged 
all my plans; but though I must go as far aa Malta, I shall endea¬ 
vour to exchange Into another regiment, aud to avoid going to India ” 
“ I think that would be a very unwire arrangement You have often 
complained of the want of a larger Income, and art exchange under your 
circtimrtunces would Imply a heavy loss.” 

“ Oh,” said he, " clrcamataucea have altered now, and that coaiide- 
ration does not weigh with me ” 

44 Indeed,” paid Caroline , 44 has your father”- 

u Not nuft!, but yours.” 

Sh^ stood atUl, and turned round to him. ‘‘What do yon mean! I v 
cannot comprehend ” 

“ I know you do not, Caroline, and to explain all to yoa is the object 
of my present visit.” 

Ia an agony of apprehension, bat without one outward sign of It, sho 
walked on while her cousin continued 
" Your father wishes me to superintend tits property He finds ago 
creeping on, and feels disinclined to attend to the various duties that 
finch a largo estate require,” Then advancing closer, and seizing her 
baDd, ho taid : 14 And you, dear, will give me the right to fulfil my du¬ 
ties Id a nearer relationship.” 

Suddenly drawing away her hand, she Raid: ‘‘You know how dis¬ 
tasteful this subject is to me If you wish that we should part friends, 
do for ever drop ibid hateful theme ” 

11 That, Caroline, I can never do. Wo have been together so many 
years, i have lived and grown under the conviction that you are to ho 
my wife ” 

“ Charlcfl, bo just From tho hoar that I waa capable of understand¬ 
ing your attentions, by every means in my power I showed mydlrap- 
proval ” 

44 You are hirdlv more than a ohild,” he replied, 44 and cannot know 
yoar own mind. 1 only ask you to receive me as your future husband, 
and time, I have no doubt, wilt produce tenderer feelings.” 

“Charles, do be generous; I have tried, I wish that we may part as 
friends, bjcous[qb, more I never, oh never can be, Cea-e this, it is per 

eecutlon, for your sinter's cake. My father's”- 

“ Your father's! For your father’? sake hear me I have reason to 
believe that It Is hfa wlah that weahouM be married. You know his uen- 
timentfl on the way in which a daugbpr should receive a father’s com¬ 
mands on euch a eubjtct. He aleo wishes his property to bo ronro 
rented by a blood relation, lest it pa a 9 into the family of a stranger.’’ 

Caroline was for a momeot struck dumb with astonishment to find her 
father in league agaiast her. She knew but too well that her cousin 
rpoke the truth about hfa opinions with regard to a daughter’s daty 
bhe had now a clue to hints that he had for some time been throwing out. 
Making a violent effort to recover self-possession, she answered, with 
heightened colour— 44 And ia it possible, sir, that you expect to gain a 
woman’s affection by telliQg her you value her chiefly for her money 
This outrage haa confirmed the aversion I have always felt for you ” 
Charles perc< tved hla rashness, bat his temper was bo exasperated by 
the bitter no as of her reply, that, losing all command over hlm*elf, be 
whispered, 14 1 want both and fihall have both ” 

“Unmanly persecutor,” ehe replied, feeling how Impotent ehe was, 
alone, her father, all agalnat her, how care he Beamed of accomplishing 
his purpose. Trying to intimidate him, and gaining courage by her 
boldness, she continued, fiercely, 44 don’t defy me ; yon are not the Oral 
that has been made to tremble at a woman's vengeance.” 

44 1 do defy you,” be whispered, enraged beyond endorance. 

“Let me pasa,” aha cried, as he attempted to detain her, and bursting 
from him, she harried to the boaee. An she passed the shrubbery, akirt- 
jog on the walk, she thought she perceived the figure of a man hastily 
retiring amongst the trees. For the moment she felt an unpleasant sen¬ 
sation, leal her conversation might have been overheard, bat her state 


of excitement prevented ber from dwelling on tho subject, and hurrying 
into the building, sho was annoyed at finding her maid !u the hall. As 
she wished to escape to her room unobserved, the servant addressed eome 
observation to her, but not heeding it, she dhmissed ber, and desired that 
she might not bo interrupted that night. Taking rofugo in her own 
room, she did cot make her appearance during the evening. 

CIIAPTFIt II.—A MVSrtRY 

After a restless night, paired In broken elumberfl,Caroline awoke with 
a horrible sensation that she should have to meet her cousin again. 
There waa au unusual stir iu the bouse, but thinking it waa caused by 
preparations for bia departure, Bhe lingered In her room ; but It had 
long passed the usual break^st hour, b&o began to think something ex¬ 
traordinary must have occurred ; and yet, what lu so qulot household 
could have happened f While thus debating with herself, ghe was at¬ 
tracted by voices under her window ; ralslug it, she was surprised to see 
several people belonging to the bouso talking together In scattered knoU ; 
ehe hastened down. As she entered the break foal-room, her cousin Julta 
sprang towards her, aud throwing her arms round her, ehe cried— 

44 Oh, Carol tool Charles, poor, dear Charles.”, 

“ What 1 what of him I” she answered # 

44 He ba* not been heard or slnca last evening ; ha waa to have met the 
Btewort ia tho village, to arrange Borne business about one of thq ten¬ 
ants, aod left thus early, to keep tbo appointment: we expected him back 
lo sleep here ; but at It was getting late, and he did not return, wo con¬ 
cluded ho would not como till this morning About *W o’clock this 
morning, Thompson came up, looking for Charles, as he had not met him 
last night, as settled upon.” 

Caroliue’a first sensation on hearing thin, was one of iutenae relief; but 
concealing her feelings, she asked— 

4t Where did bo go! Who &aw him last ?” 

44 Wo have not been able to find out j It eeemg ho has not been seen by 
any body.” 

Caroline euggeated the dragging of the river. 

" The river!” said Julia, horrified, “ohuol he could not have gone 
there. Did you §ee hint t Why do you think he went ia that dtreotioQ 
Sho onswered with embarrawment, 

44 1 thought—perhaps—the uew plantation—ho might have gono to Reo 
that, and tho bank la fiteep, and in this weather thagrouud slippery. An 
aocldsut might have happened ” 

Just a* ho jpoke, Colonel Digby entered, looking very depressed 
Doth girls at once cried— 

14 Any news!” 

”Noue, noao,” said ha ; “every spot has been eoarobed, and no trace 
found ” 

Julia said hesitatingly, “Caroline waa thinking, perhaps near the 
river.” 

He ebook his head. 41 Tho river haa been icarohcd, as well as the 
heavy floods would allow ; his footsteps have been traced oq the bonk, 
but almost confined to one spot ” 

“ Where there any other footsteps Bald Caroline, hastily. 

Ho looked up surprised. 44 Others ? No. It was difficult to discover 
hla ; the raio had almost obliterated tb&m. I have Ecnt to London, in 
case his friends there might have heard something of him, but alas l” 
Ho throw himself into a chair, covering bis face with his hands, ho 
groaned with deep emotion, 44 My poor boy, I fear I havo lost him ; I feci 
he is gone, gone, for ever.” 

Julia was In an agony of grief, but la her quiet, underaonBlrattvo vyay, 
hardly gave any outward token, except in tbo nervous clasping of her 
hands, aud tho twltohlngs round ber mouth 
And Caroline, how did flho fuel lo this great family uMicllonT The 
only sensation la her heart was on o of freedom 1 Liberty was very sweet 
She need not now fear; she was safe j but bating hereclf for not befog 
able to sympathize In the deep Borrow nrouml, ulio quilted tho room 
When alone, the scene of tho previous crenlng presented iHelf to her 
miud vividly. Gradually the thought of eeir gave place to bettor arntf* 
menta. Bhe was horriHed to think of the terms In which sho bad parted 
from her cousin, pertupa for ever ; her feelings at that hour bad been tsO 
uver-wrought, that she would have accptod freedom from Ills pereeou- 
llonh, even at the (sacrifice of his life; and now that her prayers for 
liberty had been answered In a wav ibo did not expect, what would she 
not gi?o to recall tho pant. These feeling?, combined with lb 1 reluctnaca 
sbo had In mentioning ber refusal ^)f her oousin’fl offer of marriage, pre¬ 
vented her from alluding to the interview of the preo'dlng evening. 

As tho conviction of Charles St Laurence's death became more defi¬ 
nite, Carolina was haunted with Inexprcsiiblo terror at tho recolUoUoo 
of the figure fhe had «hjq creeping along tho shrubbery, which had made 
80 little Impression on her at the time, bnt now, as her mind dwelt on 
every minute particular connected with that fatal night, t-ho could cot 
hide from herself that the mao wished toescopa oh s 6rvatIon , perhaps he 
w»a tb«r*> for some dreadful purpoeo ; ho might have had isaino Ill-will 
agaiast her poor cousin, and was watching hia opportunity offlnding him 
alone. 

She felt this; eha oagbt to oommanlcate to her father. Cut it was im¬ 
possible ; Bho did not do it at flnt, and now It was too late. Reside, sho 
argued, the darkness prevonled her from eoatng tho man’s faca. Men¬ 
tioning tho circumstance would only raise 6u?plcIoti8 that could never be 
realized. She determined to examine tbo ?pot herself, In hop i a there 
might be floma cluo that would lead lo the unravelling of the mystery. 

Quitting tho drawing-room at au early hour that ovealng, on tho plea 
of fatigue after the terrible excitement of tho day, eho hurried to her 
room, dUralscod her maid, and waited Impatiently for the hour when, oa 
she knew, there would ba leant chance of her meeting anyone) on tier 
way through the house. When the clock Btruck ten ehe descended eofllf 
to the hall, Tha main door was faatened. but there waa a small glai* 
one at the opposite side of a hall, which led Into tho garden, and thli 
waa open; tbo garden, however, was walled, but there was a private 
wicket leading from It Into the open ground?, and the key of this being, 
with a dumber of othern, in the hall, securiog H Caroline cloa;d tho glat? 
door as she left the house, crossing the garden she pas s ed tho gale, and 
before she well kuew what she had done found hereclf beyond the limits 
of tho house. For a moment she paused ; the night was dork, with heavy 
rolling clouds: a chill wind blew upwardfl from tho rim, to which the 
path she waa ou led Should she go on 1 A fierce Impulse of curiosity 
nud terror drove her forward. She hastened, almost ran nlong till the 
reached the e'lrubbery. It waa a few paces from the place where ehe had 
last Been her cousin ; just at tho fpot where the mysterious figure bad 
entered 

The moon waa shining with an uncertain radiance, bo that tho walk 
behind her was clearly illuminated, while all before her was lost in oh' 
reurlty ; but she did not give herself time to think ; the dared not t she 
fett like oua urged on by some power over which ebo had no control, 
till she glided to tho fatal spot of her cousin'* departure, when she asked 
herself what had brought her there? Whatdld ehe expect to find ? What 
might eha not moet? She looked around fearfully; ber imagination re 
called her cousin'fl features and altitude no vividly that ahe wa? terrified 
lest she Bhoald flee bltn returntug in some nnearlhlv form Sbo heard u 
flight noire, as If caused by a movement amoogst tho branches, and held 
her breoth with torror. Slightly turning her head ehe ?aw a dark sha¬ 
dow thrown on the ground at uome dlstauco behind her, creeping Meat- 
thily along ; but fbe bad no power to movo { sho fonnd herself rooted to 
the spot, and clinging to the tree her coueln had leant against the night 
before, thft horror of fcceiag An - * was avon exceeded by tho unutterable 
dread of encountering the murderer, whom she was con^cioun was lurk 
log near. Her nen&e or hefting was painfully acuto ; Bhe listened in¬ 
tently ; the sound ehe heard before was repeated ; and now ehe dial!nelly 
heard a footstep. With mors of the (natlnct. of self preservation than of 
thought, she darted forward, and with the utmost epeed flew towards the 
house ; «till the footalep followed ; she was parsued With a bursting 
heart, and maddened with terror, ehe rushed through tho garden gete 
As it dapped behind her, ahe knew flho was tafo, and then fell tuBcnflbk* 
on the ground. 

When ohe recovered con?cIousncsB, eho found herself utlll In the parao 
position. Collecting ber remaining strength she crawled home atnl flung 
heraelf exhausted on Ivt bed. 

Braydon Hall, tbo restdenco of Sir Richard Daker, waa only separated 
from Woodstock by the winding river we have before noticed, over which 
there w&3 a woodeu bridge connecting the two estates Old Sir R'chard, 
as he wm called, had but lately taken up htfl residence at Braydon Hall 
lie was a man of eccentric habits; he had never married ; and though ft 
waa generally supposed ha Intended that his nephew should be his heir, 
yet he never hod Invited the young man wlth*n hla door?, laderd, there 
waa some doubt as to whether be had ever reen him ; ho held no com¬ 
munication with him, and seemed perfectly Indifferent to bia pursuits and 
pleasures- The only inataoce in which he had ever recognised his exist 
ence, won In expressing a wish, pat more in the way of a command, 
that he would engage as his valet a person whom Sir Richard recom 
mended. ** 

Bir Richard’s age, together with his strange babtta, contributed to 
render him an anwcial neighbour. Beyond the usual courtcny of re i urn 
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vfoitfl there bad been little intercourse between him and Colonel Digit's 
family, 

About the tlnio of Charles St. Laurence’s mynterlous diaappearance, 
old Sir Richard dial, and by bis will It w«b discovered that bte nephew 
wa 1 ! left sole heir of his largo property ; but the young maa did not seem 
to b 3 imicli elated by hb new honours, its ho had allowed nearly five years 
to elapse without having como to Braydon Hull. It was a few inonlba 
before the opening of our narrative that Sir Allred Douglass had taken 
sp bb uhodo at Bmydon He seemed Inclined to lead the retired life of 
bin uncle, ns he had decliucd all advances fioin thu surrouudiug gentry, 
and had con'umd in perfect seclusion 

Some days after Caroline's indignant remark, with regard to her 
‘ mysterious neighbour,” as she called Sir Allred Douglas, the young 
ladies wcit* engaged to accompany a party to the races, to tuke pluco 
sonic milts distant fmiu Woodstock Colonel Digby had a borao to run, 
sad Caroline wufi InteresUd m the success of her fat ourite. The day was 
bright aud cloudlc h us the purty set out, some in carilages, others on 
horseback Among Uio lattei were Caroliue and her cousin. Thu road 
to the town where the races wore held was Hat, lying parallel to the sea ; 
but at soflm distance inland, and. by curves, now and again skirting close 
to the ■diorc Along the road there win a good deal of traffic, aud on this 
particular occa-mm it wm crowded with vehicles, alt wending their way 
la the uirtc'loa of the enticing goal. The town resembled more a strog- 
ulini; > illagu, situated on high clllhs, ovci looking the sea. There wan a 
winding pat It that skirted them on ouo side, guarded by a low wall, be¬ 
tween which and the precipice thtre was about ft few feet of grass plat, 
at the other side, u il.it plain extended to Urn rnclug ground. This path 
cnmnnudcil ft beuutilul view of sea and valley, as well us un ex¬ 
tended sju proved 

The i .icing ground presented a very gay appearance the flory, epi 
rited hoistM piwing the ground, eager to start, the udura, with their 
bright coarnihialug In thu sun ; the carriages closing in thu scene, glit¬ 
tering with youth and beauty Ai the party from Woodstock arrived 
the attention of all was directed to Jittmfunt, Colonel Digby’s horse, which 
was just filarimg Caroline's excitement know uo bou iuH as she bent 
forwurd, feiumgliLr hor-ie should lose, and now hearing with uncontrolled 
delight from tho^e around her that lie hail won. Her spirits quite ear¬ 
ned h' i r away, and the horse sin* way riding teemed to partake of bis mis- 
treVs excitement, us he became very restive. Sir Allred Douglas, who 
had bet-i near, though impurceived by her, now leant forward and said 
that ehe had lx U**r be carol ill of such a spirited animal, and offered to 
bad her out of the crowd, If hbe would allow him Politely declining bla 
olP r she answered, ‘she had almost beeu reared on horseback, aud was 
net at all afraidnud now she rather prided bergoll In managing tho 
irritated aui'nul, but he wm< faut getting beyond liei control. Turning 
him, to get ckni of tho crowd, book thing star ted him , ho reared ; hut 
she kopt her teat, wh'ui giving a fl'iddeu dart, he made straight across 
tfce plain to tho winding path, between which aud tho high clilU tho low 
wall win the only protection Some gentlemen made a vain attempt to 
check him , he had cleared the wall, aud waa hut a fuw steps from tho 
precipitous cdiffe, when one nun darted from the crowd, aud with a heavy 
stooG struck the animal a well directed blow on tho forehead. Thoro 
was a Lreathle-a silence for one moment, ns all expected man, horse, tuid 
ndei to he dashed to pieces on tho rocha below. It was tho work of an 
instant, ns the horse, stunned with the blow, stood and shivered, to snatch 
Caroline from his hack, when tho poor animal loll over Tho hurst of 
applause from the crowd showed how this gallant deed was appreciated 
Caroline win carried to tho nearest house. Except tho gieat shock, she 
had nut with no Injury ; and when she turned to thank her preserver, 
wliat was hei astonishment io discover that it was Sir Alfred Douglass 
who hi d ho bravely endangered Ida life to save hers 

This accident was the commencement of an acquaintance between Sir 
Allied sail the family at WooiMuck. Colonel Dtgby wan profuso in hia 
giatitudi*; his relbuated invitations impossible to resist, and though, 
with apparent reluctance,Sir Alfred Douglass became a constant visitor, 
Caroline, In spite oi her determination to dislike, fett greatly interested 
in. him Ilia manly courage, contrasted with those around her on the oc¬ 
casion of his rescuing her, made a deep impression; hut bUo was piqued 
and Irrita’cd with him ; Ida visits were short and hurried t ho seemed un- 
accouctally emUanassed and awkward, which was quite incompatible 
in a man oi his high-bred manners and noblo beariug ; It wns ns if ho 
called agahiBt bis will; and yet his visits increased. There was a strange 
contradiction about him, which excited Caroline’* imagination, and 
contributed to create a sort of fi c cinatton which she found It dlflloult to 
resist. 

Eho hardly knew herself, she who bail alwayB been eo proud, to And 
herself drawn towards, almost hnmblud now to n inan who evidently 
Cared not ioi her. At Inst eho thought she had gained n oluo that might, 
crimps, account foi his riaorved unmoor It wua Julia ho fancied ; and 
o roust naturally consider her as an Intruder. TWs thought mado her 
check burn with indignation, Why did It uovor ocour to her beforo? 
Had eho, by word or look, betrayed her fecliogB towards him? She re-1 
solved, when neU he came, to let him boo that eho waa aa indifferent to; 
him as ho was lo her As she came to this determination a halt sup* 
pressed sigh, and a loir quickly brushed away, showed that her words 
belled her heart. 

Curoiiuo had not long to wait, for the next day presented, an opportu¬ 
nity vfhfeh tested tho utreugth of her resolution. As she aod her cousiu 
wero Bitting tugethor Sir A. walked In. After eoma common placo re- 
maiks, Caroline rose, and pleadlug an engagement, baateued to leave tho 
room. Julia, who looked surprised lit this sudden move, inquired 
* where she was going," She answered hastily, “that eho had pro¬ 
mised to Bee a poor pcison who was sick in tho village." *■ You had bet¬ 
ter go through tho park, then, os you will be too late on tho road alone," 
said Julia. 

Indium? bor bead to both parties Carohno left tho room. Sho took 
her hat, wluobhung In the hall, fretted and vexed with herself for thus 
voluntarily foregoing the society which wns now becoming so interesting 
to her, perhaps for a liiero fancy. She languidly walked across tho lawn ; 
hut »he had not gone far when she heard a step behind her, which mado 
her heatt hound. As Sir Allred overtook her, ho naked in a cheerful 
tone would uluj object to hh accompanying her. Tho look, manner, 
vefee, all bo changed from a few momenta before, that eho gazed up at 
him io convince herself of his identity. “ When I heard you were going 
to take this long walk alone," Bald he, “ 1 hastened to join, as I must 
take car 3 of the life that I flatter myself I saved : perhaps, another dan¬ 
ger mighty oross your path " Tho allusion, and thu glance which ac¬ 
companied it made her blush deeply , aud with downcast eyes eho allowed 
him to draw her baud within bla arm 

This walk was tho first of many others. Every day Caroline nod Sir 
Alfred, In a most unaccountable manner wet accidentally in come part 
of tfco dcraume , nud thoso meolitigs led to rumbles of hours* contluu- 
twee, houra tho raoit delightful Caroline had over spent. 

In nil their walks Caroline had carefully avoided the shrubbery * it 
recalled too painful recollections , and uow she could not bear & cloud 
to pa-s over tho sunshine of her happiness ; but one day unexpectedly as 
they came to the path leading to the river, Sir A suggested their turn¬ 
ing down it. “ Let us rest here," he add ; aud drawing her down beside 
him, ilia ficc brightened with joy, he poured out hh protestations ofloio. 
tiir Alfred van the first to perceive tho sun sinking in tho distant kori- 
xon. “ T ou (till ho late homo," ho said, “ we must part; to morrow lot 
ua come to this walk ; it Is the prettiest in tho place. How is it wo have 
never been here before t" 

“ H was once my favourite haunt," *iUt Caroline j " but oflntu I have 
slumped it. It U counected with the most florrowful period of my life." 

“Soriowful! have you had sorrow, and never told me?" ho answered, 
looking down upon bur with deep alloction 

“ Oh no " sho avid, hositatingly, “ but it was here, that five years ago 
I purled from my coudn , he never was heurd of aftei." 

dhe looked up at him, he waa ghastly pale, aud acemed unahlo to 
speak t hu was leaning against a true , she wua terrified. “Dear Sir 
Alirul, are you ill," she said. Almost gasping for breath, and seizing 
her wrist with tho pressure of a vice, ho said, " Your cousiu, Carollno ; 
did yon lave ihat cousin ?" 

"Love Id 111sdd eho, blushing deeply ; no ; I wish I could say I 
even liked him ” Tho answer eocmcd an Immense relief, little more 
pAfeed between them. 

cim-reu m .—matiuuont 

IVc most now pa u s over an interval of come month?, and introduce 
Carolina ax the wile of Sir Alfred Douglass. Sho was uot la tho least 
disappointed ia the estimate she had formed of hla character—ho was 
generous and noble, high minded, and on enemy to all meanness. His 
fault waa want of iwu< courage In facing danger. ThlB wns a etrango 
deficiency in one who poEsesstd such physical courage as he did j but 
even this fault Carohno did not sue. lie repaid tho lovo she bestowed 00 
him, ardently, paMonately ; perhaps, ho even loved her more entlroly 
than she could leno him. Iler family, her father wore dear to bor ; but 
ho stood alone } Ilia world, all was centered in her. Uo had lived re¬ 
tired , his nature waa not one that sought companloaahlp ; ho had avoid¬ 


ed all intimacies Since his arrival at Braydon ho had led tho life of & 
recluse. When lie had first seen Caroline DIgby aho seemed to shine 
upon him like n vision; her face and form haunted bimj he felt ho ought 
to shun her. hut waa irresistibly drawn towards bor , and when he had 
saved her life, then it was that lute seemed to decree that to him be¬ 
longed the life ho delivered. They lived in and for each other, She w m 
full ot life and joyous as a b.rd It eeomed S3 if she had laid aside tho 
pride and dignity of demeanour that was eo remarkable before her mar¬ 
riage. She clung to and caressed her husband mgre lovingly and con- 1 
fidiugly than ouo of a t^fter disposition would , but If by chance, or by 
word or look, the least di-refpect toward'* him appeared, then the fire 
darted from her eye, the erect figure and brightened colour Boon ditco- 
veied the Caroline Uigby of former days. 

It was this quicUic-*, this jealousy, far A*ar her husband should not be 
entirely understood, that first led Caroline to detect a certain diarespcct 
of manner in one of her domestics James Forest was the son of the 
lodge-keeper at Braydon Sir Hicbard Baker had, off it were, adopted 
thin family for many yearn, long before ho came to reside at Braydon 
llall. Forest, the father, had cued thehotlfij, and attended to the pro¬ 
perty, lu which ho had proved himself moat trustworthy and efficient, bo 
wkeu Sir Richard came to reside at Braydon. Forest, who was getting 
too old for much labour, ivas provided with the lodge and a settled pen¬ 
sion. IDs son James, Sir Richard placed as valet with his heir, Sir Al¬ 
fred Douglass, in whose service he bad now been for many years. It uas 
not for the familiarity that a servant, many years in n family, might ac¬ 
quire, that Caroline- objected to in Jamas Forest—this was not In her na¬ 
ture 5 but nil undefined Intluenee, a degree of superiority be assumed, 
which could nut be explained She could not lay a finger upon any one 
act or word; he was respectful, outwardly, rather obsequiously bo, but 
aim felt he had a power over her hatband which ehe could not hear ; but 
i( ehe ever expressed a with to have himdi8mle3ed,S[r Alfred carelessly re¬ 
marked that ho was a valuable servant; and she knew, though her hus¬ 
band never said it, that James was fixed there—aud James tea* a valua¬ 
ble servant lie could make himself useful la many wayi; there was 
nothing hu could not do , he knew exactly what waa required in the land- 
stewurd of such a properly, and never allowed hla master to be wronged , 
he could detect thu least default la tho work of a labourer, or iu the price | 
of an article that was charged above Itavuluo ; he was honest hi his own 
dealings, as well us watchful, over the conduct of those under him—- honest 
that 1 h In the Btnct acceptation ot the word ; ho would not cheat his 
m.i-iter of u shilling—this was quite beneath him, and would not at all 
suit hlfi purpose; ha was never delected ia a falsehood, and aeemed by 
instinct to know whenever there waa au nttempt to pasa one on himself 
or his master. lie had an extraordinary control over himself; no ono 
had ever seen him lost his temper, or heard him mm an angry word ; yet 
whosoever had once oiTended him, was euro to Buffer either by losing their 
aituatica or lu u worm way No ouo could trace auy complaint that ht 
had brought ugalust them ; hu hand could uot be detected lu their mis 
fortune, but once they crossed his path their ami Bet Tho poorer claesca 
regarded him with a sort of superstitious awe, considering it unlucky 
speak a word against him, tho’ he wftsnot popular amongst his own ciassT 
The extraordinary reserve In his manner caused a restraint they could 
not understand; his personal appearance was, at first height, In hia fa¬ 
vour ; his figure wu8 mauly and well proportioned, above tho middle 
height; his features regular, he was bald, aud this added to the heighth 
of hia forehead, which waa unusually high, buthia face was perfectly cx- 
presBloulesa, the same bland, unmeaning smile; whether he addressed 
Liia superiors or dependents, the control he exercised over bla actions 
seemed to have extended to his very countenance; he never was Bur- 
prised out of this impressibility, but he could pleaso when it suited hia 
purpose. There waa one in Sir Alfred’s household who looked favoura¬ 
bly on him, aud this was Caroline’s inald, who had been living with her 
years; it was n eourco of great annoyance toCaroline, but sho knew no¬ 
thing unfavourable of James Forest, and she felt that It would bo un¬ 
just to prcjudlco her maid against him Her own feelings ehe could not 
control; ehe never liked him, and highly disapproved of the Influence 
he had gained over her hushaud. 

Carolina’s Ufa was bright and happy ; but at times light clouds flitted 
across the sunshine, which, though they passed away quickly, made her 
sometimes pause and think. Her husband, she felt, had moments of un¬ 
easiness, of which sho could not fathom the cause. Tho sudden changes 
of mood and countemuice, though ever gentle to her, yet at times be 
even shunned her companionship, nud would dart, as if driven by sorao 
IriebUtibia Impulee, from her. She would watch him with beating heart 
ns ho pa^od UlQ walks through the woods, hut feared to intrude on him. 
Shu lunged, burned to ask him to let hor Bhare hla sorrow, aud comfort 
him ; but eho feared that he would then feel her presence as a restraint 
Once eho ventured, and followed him. 

41 Alfred, why leave mo ?" aho said ; f ‘ let mo bo where you are ” 

“ Dearest," nud throwing hla arm rouad her, passionately, ho said, “ I 
am curaed 5 why have you liuked your bright existenco to mine, to blight 
your sweet existence by the poison of mine?" 

‘•Ob, huehl dear Allred. What »ro you Baying?" 

“Nothing, darling, nothing ; I am sometimes gloomy ” aud then 
with au effort ho roused hlmsolf, aud tried to bo Interested iu her pur¬ 
suits. 

Her fears woro reallrcd ; sho saw that if sho remarked hia gloom that 
aho would only restrain him m her presence, and so resolved never again 
to allude to tho distressing subject 

And so timo railed on, bb it does with us nil: Caroline happy and con¬ 
tented, ha hnppy with her, loving her deeply, but at times this dark »ha- 
dow crossing him,— 7 b be con/tnheJ 
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AGNES LINCOLN’S CROSS. 

BY ANNA M. OAHTEH. 

I have an aunt living far away from here, 
Who, haying no children of her own, haa always 
considered itroyduty to spend some part of ovory 
year with her, and I have dono so. My aunt, 
Mrs. William Field, Is a very lovable sort of a 
person, though somewhat prim; but what ton- 
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derod my clay nt bin house very plensnnt, was 
(ho presence of n distant relation of Mr. Field's, 
an ornlian and heiress, Antics Lincoln. I was 
nino years younger than Agnes, hut that did not 
provont a firm friendship front springing up be¬ 
tween us. Sho was not what tlio world called 
bcautifdl, that is, sho had not regular features, 
rosebud tnouth and lily-white complexion, but 
sho had pleasant, 6ol>, gray oyes and a gcntlo 
smile ; in fact, sho was a person to know and 
love. I used to sit in Iter room, nml hours would 
pass unheeded ns I listened to hor gentlo voico 
and intellectual conversation. 

One (lay I was looking in nn upper bureau 
drawor for nn embroidery pattern, when my cu¬ 
riosity was aroused by seeing a largo ebony box, 
oxquisitely inlaid with silver and pcnrl. I 
thoughtlessly asked permission to open it. 

" May I sco tlio contents, Agnes ? I feel suro 
it is a jowol ease.” 

Agnes hesitated, tlion taking n tiny key from 
a drawer of her writing desk, sho said, giving it 
to me: 

" Como and sit on tlio stool at my feet, Ilnttio, 
and when you have looked within the box, I will 
tell you a story.” 

I obeyed with nlncrity, and was soon deeply 
engaged in my examination. Tlio first thing 1 
saw when I raised the lid was a rich inco veil 
and withered wreath of flowers. I turned to 
Agnes for explanation, but sho was leaning bnck 
in her chair with her eyes closed, and unwilling 
to disturb Iter meditntioiis I resumed my scarclt. 

Under the veil lay a richly wrought handker¬ 
chief, and a miniature of a young man. 1 took 
scarcely nny noto of tlio face, for my oyo hnd 
been caught by something far moro interesting, 
and with nn involuntary oxclnmation 1 looked nt 
Agnes, for, lying in tho bottom of tlio box, ren¬ 
dered doubly brilliant by tlio dark bluo lining, 
was a set of diamond ornaments—tho most beau¬ 
tiful I bad over scon—btncelct, ear-rings, chain 
and cross. I gazed for nwhilo in muto astonish¬ 
ment, then obeying a gesture, I placed tlio box 
in Agnes's lap. 

"You liavo looked nt tho treasures onough, 
nnd if you liko I will toll you a story," said 
Agnes, quietly. 

" How kind, Agnes, you arc. 1 am always 
ready for a story, you know, and my desire for 
one now is sharpened by tlio odd contents of tlio 
box.” 

Agnes sighed slightly, then placing tho box 
on tho tablo besido hor sho began: 

"Thostory, dear Hattie, I am going to rolato, 
is no romanco with hair-breadth escapes, as¬ 
tounding disclosures and outwitted villany, but 


n simple tnlo of overy-day real life. Thcro is 
nothing even rcmnrknblo in it in any way, and 
you being such a wonder-loving body, may get 
tired, but onco having begun it, I must not bo 
interrupted till tho end. Now slmll I go on 1" 

" Certainly, Agnes, I tun not afraid of being 
weary, Indeed,” I added, with something of tho 
passion of a lover. " I novor am tired of hear¬ 
ing your swcot voice." 

AgncB smiled softly, nnd I tending down, kissed 
mo very fondly. How I loved her 1 A little 
pauso, then Agnes began: 

" I shall cnll tho lady Mary Stovcns, for of 
courso it is about a young lady. Wltcro sho 
lived I shall not tell you, nt least not till my 
story iB finished. Well, Mary Stovcns was tho 
only child of a rich merchant. Sho was good- 
looking, nnd hnd winning, pleasant manners. 
Sho was flattered nbroad, and petted nt homo, 
nnd as n naturnl consequcnco grow up wilful and 
coquettish, but at tho snmo tiino sho preserved 
still, deep down in hcrlienrt, her frankness nnd 
generosity. When sho grow up Bho hud many 
admirers, some worthy, others not, nnd then it 
was* her coqucttishnoss began to show itself. 
Suitor after suitor sho encouraged only to rcpulso 
them coldly when fairly nt Iter feet. When sho 
was seventeen, just your ago, Ilnttio, Iter mother 
died, nnd being left to iter own freo will, or tho 
guardianship of a maiden aunt who hnd not tlio 
best disposition in tho world, her bad qualities 
soon overshadowed the good.” 

" What sort of a man was Mary's father, 
Agnes?” I asked. 

" Mr. StovcnB, ilonr Hattie, was a mixturo of 
good nnd evil, as everybody is. I can ltnrdly 
venture to say wltnt ho was. His daughter Mary 
was very fond of him, nnd ho seemingly passion¬ 
ately attached to his only child—every passing 
whim was granted, nnd money lavished upon 
her. I mny say nothing moro, hut without 
hinting nt praiso or censure, let this littlo story 
unfold his truo character. Wlton Alary was 
about twonty, there canto a chango over her. 
From tho lightthcnrtcd, enrilesa girl, sho bccamo 
snd and pnlo, and' sometimes very Irritable. She 
lost all Iter taste for society, nnd all her coquet- 
tishnoss; Iter health began to fail, nnd sho bid 
fair to follow in tho footsteps of her mother, who 
died of consumption. 

" Change of air was recommended, and sho 
tried successively, Nnlinnt, Newport, Saratoga, 
Sharon and tho Whtlo Mountains, and at last 
sho Bottled herself with an aunt nt Hamburgh, 
on the hordprs ot tlio beautiful Hudson. Tho 
nir tlioro scorned to ltnvo tho hoped for effect, for 
thsitolor camo back to hor palo chocks, and tho 
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liglit (o lior oycs. Her illness Was caused moro 
by mortal tlmn pliyslcnl disease. Tired of her 
easy conquests, Mnry Stevens, with her nrdont 
nature, pined for deep, earnest lovo, tho love of 
a manly person, and her gloom was caused by 
tho inward feeling that sho dared trust no one— 
all, she bcliovcd, looked at her as tho heiress, 
and not ns tho loving woman. While at her 
aunt’s sho preserved a sort of incognito, that is, 
none knew her ns tho rich merchant’s only child. 
Hero sho met n young mnn by tho namo of Ham¬ 
ilton, Edgar Hamilton, and to him sho yieldod 
herself, dreaming of a purer and better life wbllo 
listening to bis earnest tones. 

“ Ono day sho was sitting alone in tho draw¬ 
ing-room, when Mr. Hamilton was announced. 
His usual perfectly self-possessed manner was 
gone, and lie seemed visibly agitated. Edgar 
strove to master bis emotion, nnd calmly took a 
seat beside her on (bo sofa, nnd in one moment 
was pouring out Ids heart beforo her. Hover till 
that moment laid sho realized the depth, tho 
eloquence of true, earnest love. 

“ 1 Now Mary, dear Mnry, you havo heard mo. 
Can you love mo 1 Can you trust yourself to 
mol’ 

" Sho leaned back in the sofa, and covered her 
face with her bands, and for ono moment the old 
coquettish ways and thoughts came back, urging 
her not to seem easily won, hut true, ardent lovo 
was awakened, nnd removing her hands, Itcroycs 
Oiled rviili tears, nnd bonding forward, placing 
iter hand in Edgar's sire said quietly, nnd 
simply: 

‘"Edgar, I lovo you, nnd trust nil to you.' 

“ No passionate avowal could have expressed 
her love so well ns did those few simple, truthful 
words. His arms held her close, mid Iris lips 
met hers in one ardent kiss, Hie seal fur thoir 
perfect faith. 

“Mary determined to go home immediately, 
nnd us engaged. Edgar freed her from all prom¬ 
ise till he had spoken to her father, but Mnry, 
with pretty wilfnlness wished nnd had it other¬ 
wise. Mr. Stevens seemed very much pleased 
witli his daughter's choree, nnd soon tho world 
knew what an excellent thing'Mnry Stevens bnd 
done, getting engaged to young Edgar Hamil¬ 
ton, only son of tiro East India nabob. A short 
engagement was the wish of all parlies. 

“The months rolled rapidly on, and tho 
dreaded, yet longed for day arrived; Mnry was 
in hor chamber—tiro last fold of her dress was 
arranged, the wreath of orange blossoms nnd tho 
veil just put on, nnd tho diamonds, the ones in 
this box, Hattie, a bridal present from Edgar, 
placed on her fair neck nnd arms. I’alo but hap¬ 


py, Mary stood waiting for tho summons to go 
down stairs, when tho door opened, and her 
father appeared. Mnry sprang forward, but-Mr. 
Stevens pushed her back, saying coldly: 

“ 1 Sit down, thcro is time enough yet and to 
sparo.' Thon turning to tho dressing-maid, ho 
said, "fake theso trappings ofl’ your mistress, 
for thoy will not bo needed for somo time.’ 

“ 1 Father, what do you moan V burstfrom tho 
astonished Mary, ns site heard this singular order 
from her fattier. A sudden thought, and turning 
very pale, sho asked in a low voico, ‘ Has any¬ 
thing happened to Edgar 7 la ho ill, dead 1 0, 
speak, father I' 

"' Dead, child 7 I would rather ho wo i, than 
alivo causing so much troublo.’ 

“Mary sat silent nnd whito with dread. 

" 1 Can you listen calmly, Mary V . 1 Mr, 
Stevens looked away as ho spoke. * The south¬ 
ern houso in which Edgar invested nil his money 
has failed, gone all to pieces, and young Hamil¬ 
ton is a beggar.’ 

“'ThankGod,’ exclaimed Mary, while two 
groat tenrs rolled down her cheeks, and (ell glit¬ 
tering upon tho ricli satin, * I am rich enough 
for both. 0, why did you frighten mo so, 
father 7 Como, let us go down stairs, I fear wo 
nro Into.’ 

"' Gad, girl, yon are a fool! No dnughtor of 
mino shall over marry a beggar I’ Tho old man 
ns ho said this, got up nnd walked to tho door. 

"' Surely, father, you nro not goiug to let 
that prevent my mnrriago with Edgar !’ 

11 ‘ Yes I am.' And Mr. Slovens opened tho 
door. Ono moro clfort was made by tlio now 
really frightened girl. Assumingn calmness sho 
was far from feeling, Mnry walked to tho door, 
nnd laying Iter hand on her father's arm, said 
coldly: 

" ‘ If that is really your decision, I must speak 
to Mr. Hamilton.' 

'"Speak to him ; why I mndosuronnd turned 
him from tho houso before I camo hero, nnd he 
is gone, whoro, I neither know nor care.’ 

" Mnry hoard no moro. She fainted, and was 
carried to her bed, from which she did not rise 
for nine long weeks. As soon ns sho was able to 
bo moved, sho was taken nbroad, nnd thcro re¬ 
mained fivo years. Mr. Stevens died while thoy 
were in Spain. Mary followed his remains to 
tho gravo, then sad and lonely relumed to her 
native land. 

" Edgar Hamilton left tho city on that wretched 
day, when all bis fondest hopes were blighted, 
nnd—" And tho tears forced thomsclvos be¬ 
tween Agnes’s dclicnlo fingers, nnd sho sobbed 
out,," I never, never sawjiim again I’’ 
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" You, Agnes ? Has this been n story of 
yourself!” X clasped my arms Around lior neck, 
weeping bitterly wltilo I whispered, “I)enr, dear 
Agnes, why did you tell mo this when it lias 
caused 60 much pain 1" 

"It will do mo good, flattie, after tho first 
burst of grief is over. I have kept it locked in 
my heart tlicso six long years. Leave mo for n 
iilllo while, and this will pass away. I will call 
you nguin when I nm enlm,” 

" Tell ino ono thing, Agnes, did you givo mo 
your lover's rcnl nnmoT’ 

Her fneo grow nsliy pnlo, and sho gasped out, 
"No, llattie, I could notlmvo told you tho story 
had I done so. His name is Alfred Parker. 
O, would that X know his fato I" 

Down stairs, out into tho sunny garden I 
walked, walked beyond tho littlo enclosure nway 
into tho dim woods. There besido a rushing, 
noisy brook, beneath a murmuring elm tree, flat 
on tho ground, I lay ami wept, Do not mistake 
mo, dear reader, when X 6ay I wept. Weep, I 
did, nnd very bitterly, but not for another’s woes, 
but my own. Foolish, vain girl I So, from sit¬ 
ting Sunday after Sunday, listening to tho earn¬ 
est tones of our young minister, talking to him 
with my accustomed freedom in the little front 
parlor or beneath tho shady trees, 1 had let my 
heart unasked go front me. Foolish, idle girl 1 
I wopt with my taco on tho green grass, wept nnd 
wondered that tlio mime of our young minister 
had never passed my Jips while with Agnes—• 
Btrnngo I Then my check burned, ns thinking 
over tho many pleasant hours I lmd spent with 
Alfred X’arker, X could recollect no ono mark or 
ovidoneo of lovo in ids manner, X was angry with 
myself; liko a brother ho hnd treated mo, und in 
return I—loved him. Tho bittor thought mndo 
my brain reel. 1 dipped my (mud in tho rushing 
water, und applied it to my ucliing head, Tho 
refreshing coolness brought back iny senses. I 
roso nnd wnlkcd home, pale and calm. Tell mo 
who can ii* the love of seventeen is lasting! Tho 
question I can never answer for myself. 

A week longer I stayed at my aunt’s, then re¬ 
turned homo, A few days after my return tho 
young minister nsked mo to go to rido. Never 
before iiad lie seemed so kind, so fuscinating. X 
felt in my heart that it would require but littlo on 
my part to warm into lovo tiro feeling in his 
breast. Ah, that bewildering thought I I thrust 
it nsido, nnd ill a low voico related tho story ex¬ 
actly ns Agnes had told it to mo. As I pro¬ 
ceeded I fell convinced by tho deadly faintness 
at my heart, and tho changing face of my com¬ 
panion that X had not judged wrongfully when I 


decided that Agnes's lover nnd my dnrk-ayed 
minister were tho same. I finished tho story, 
and then remarked rather carelessly: 

“A dear friend told mo this story, Mr. Parker, 
and I foci very sure that it was n history of Agnes 
Lincoln's own life.” 

Alfred X'nrker turned deathly pnlo, and in a 
low voico, but a voice which turned mo faint nnd 
dizzy, Jiosaid: • 

“ It is true. Kilgnr Hamilton sits besido you. 
O, why did I over doubt V Letting tho reins 
drop, ho covered his fuco with his hands, and 
murmuring, "X iinvo ever been truo to her," ho 
wept ns a man only can weep. Hero drops tho 
curtain for n space. 

Those two so long separated met. They were 
married Boon, nnd I was present at tho wedding 
with a heart bcntuig wildly, a certain joy through 
all tho pain, at having been instrumental in 
bringing hippiness to those constant hearts. 
They will never know how dear the cost. Is 
lovo at seventeen lasting? Kxaisc mo from 
answering that question, reader, dear. I wear on 
my lircnst Aones Lincoln’s Ciioss, 
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AG3VES LINCOLN'S CROSS, 

BY HABBIET A. DAYI80N. 

I have an aunt living fur away from here, 
who, having no children of her own, has always 
considered it my duty to spend some part of every 
year with her, and I have dono so. My aunt, 
Mrs. William Field, is a Very lovable sort of a 
person, though somewhat prim; but what ren¬ 
dered my stay at his houso very pleasant, was 
the presence of a distant relation of Mr. Field's, 
an orphan nnd heiress, Agnes Lincoln. I was 
nine years younger than Agnes, Out that did not 
prevent a firm friendship from springing up be¬ 
tween us. She was not what the world called 
beautiful, that iaj she ‘fckd^-not regular features, 
rosebud mouth and lily-white complexion, but 
she hud pleasant, soft, gray eyes and a gentle 
smile; in fuel, she was a person to know and 
love. I used to sit in her room, and hours would 
pass unheeded as I listened to her gentle voice 
and intellectual conversation. 

One day I was looking in an upper bureau 
drawer for an embroidery pattern, when my cu¬ 
riosity was aroused by seeing a largo ebony box, 
exquisitely inlaid with silver and pearl. I 
thoughtlessly asked permission to open it. 

14 May I see the contents, Agnes ? I feel buic 
it is a jewel case.” 

Agnes hesitated, then taking a tiny key from 
a drawer of her writing desk, she said, giving it 
to me: 

44 Come and sit on the stool at my feet, Hattio, 
and when you have looked within the box, I will 
tell you a story." 

I obeyed with alacrity, and was soon deeply 
engaged in my examination. The first thing I 
saw when X raised the lid was a rich lace veil 
and withered wreath of {lowers. I tamed to 
Agnes for explanation, but she was leaning back 
in her chair with her eyes closed, and unwilling 
to disturb her meditations I resumed my search. 

Under the veil lay a richly wrought handker¬ 
chief, and n miniature of a young man. I took 
scarcely any note of the faee, for my' eye hod 
been caught by something fur more interesting, 
and with an involuntary exclamation 1 looked ut 
Agnes, for, lying in the bottom of the box, ren¬ 
dered doubly brilliant by the dark blue lining, 
was a set of diamond ornaments—the most beau¬ 
tiful I had ever seen—-bracelet, ear-rings, chain 
and cross. I gazed for awhile in mute astonish¬ 
ment, then obeying a gesture, I placed the box 
in Agnes’s lup. 

“ You have looked at the treasures enough, 
and if you like I will tell you a story/’ suid 

4 How kind, Agnes, you are. I am alwaya 
ready for a story, you know, and mv desire for 
one now is sharpened by the odd contents of the 
box." 

Agnes sighed slightly, then placing the box 
on the table beside her she began: 

“ The story, dear Huttie, I am going to relate, 
is no romance with hair-breadth escapes, as¬ 
tounding disclosures and outwitted villnny, bat 
a simple talc of every-day real life. There is 
nothing even remarkable in it in any way, and 
you being such a wonder-loving body', may get 
tired, hut oneo having begun it, I must not be 
interrupted till the end. Now shall I go on?" 

u Certainly, Agnes, I am not afraid of being 
weary, indoed/’ I added, with something of the 
passion of a lover. “ I never am tired of hear¬ 
ing your sweet voice.” 

Agnes smiled softly, and bending down, kissed 
me very fondly. How I loved her! A little 
pause, then Agnes began: 

44 1 shall call the lady 51ory Stevens, for of 
coarse it is about a young lady. Where she 
lived I shall not tell you, at least not till ray 
story is finished. Well, Mary Stevens was the 
only child of a rich merchant. She was good- 
looking, and had winning, pleasant manners. 
She was flattered abroad, and petted at home, 
and as a natural consequence grew up wilful and 
coquettish, but at the same time she preserved 


still, deep down in her liourt, her frankness and 
generosity. When she grew up she hud man; 
admirers, some worthy, others not, and then ii 
was her coquettishness begun to show itself. 
Suitor after suitor she encouraged only to repulse 
them coldly when fairly at her feet. WVu she 
was seventeen, just your age, Ilattie, her mother 
died, and being left to her own free will, or the 
guardianship of a maiden aunt who hud not the 
best disposition in the world, her bad qualities 
i soon overshadowed the good/* 

" Wiat sort of a man was Mary’s father, 
Agnes V' I asked. 

“ Mr, Stevens, dear Hattio, was a mixture of 
good and evil, as everybody is. I can hardly 
venture to say what he wus. Ills daughter Mary 
was very fond of him, nnd he seemingly passion¬ 
ately attached to his only child—every passing 
whim was grunted, and money lavished upon 
her. I may say nothing more, but without 
hinting at praise or tonsure, let this little story 
unfold his true character. When Mary was 
about twenty, there enmo a change over her. 
From the light-hearted, careless girl, she became 
sad and pale, and sometimes very irritable. She 
lost all her taste for society, and all her coquet- 
tishness j her health began to fail, and she bid 
fair to follow tn tho footsteps of her mother, who 
died of consumption. 

“ Change of air was recommended, and eho 
tried successively, Xuhunt, Newport, Saratoga, 
Slmron and the White Mountains, and at last 
she settled herself with an aunt at Hamburgh, 
on the borders of the beautiful Hudson. The 
air there seemed to have the hoped for effect, for 
the color came back to her pale checks, and tho 
light to her eyes. Her illness was caused more 
by mental than physical disease. Tiruu of her 
easy conquests, Mary Stevens, with her ardent 
nnturc, pined for deep, earnest love, the love of 
n manly person, and her gloom was caused by 
tho inward feeling that she dared trust no one— 
all, she believed, looked at her as the heiress, 
and not ns tho loving woman. While at her 
aunt’s she preserved a sort of incognito, that is, 
none knew her as the rich merchant's only child. 
Here she met a young man by the name of Ham¬ 
ilton, -caigitr Hamilton, and to him she yielded 
herself, dreaming of a purer and better life while 
listening to his earnest tones. 

“ One day she was sitting alone in the draw¬ 
ing-room, when Mr. Hamilton was announced. 
His usual perfectly self-possessed manner was 
gone, and he seemed visibly agitated. Edgar 
• strove to master his emotion, and calmly took a 
Bent beside her on tho sofa, and in one moment 
was pouring out his heart before her. Never till 
that moment had sho realized tho depth, tho 
eloquence of true, earnest love. 

u * Now Mary, dear Mary, you have heard mo. 
Can you love mo 1 Can you trust yourself to 
mo 1* 

44 Sho leaned back in the sofa, nnd covered her 
face with her hands, and for one moment tho old 
coquettish ways and thoughts came back, urging 
hoc not to seem easily won, but true, ardent love 
w r aa awakened, and removing her hands, her eyes 
filled with tears, nnd bending forward, placing 
her hand in Edgar's she said quietly, and 
simply: 

“'Edgar, I lovoyon, and trust all to you,’ 
“No passionate avowal could have expressed 
her love so well as did those few simple, truthful 
words. His arms held her close, end his lips 
met hers in one ardent kiss, the seal for their 
perfect faith. 

“Mary determined to go homo immediately, 
and ns engaged. Edgar freed her from all prom¬ 
ise till he had spoken to her father, but Mary, 
with pretty wilfulness wished and had it other¬ 
wise. Mr. Stevens seemed very much pleased 
with his daughter's eholee, and soon tho world 
knew what an excellent thing Mary Stevens hud 
done, getting engaged to young Edgar Hamil¬ 
ton, only son of tho East India nabob. A short 
engagement was the wish of all parties. 

44 The months rolled rapidly on, and the 
dreaded, yet longed for day arrived ; Mary was 
in her chamber—the last fold of her dress was 
arranged, the wreath of orange blossoms and the 
veil just put on, and the diamond*, the ones in 
thin box, Hattie, a bridal present from Edgar, 
placed on her fair neck and arms. Talc but hap¬ 
py, Mary stood waiting for the summons to go 
down stairs, when the door opened, and her 
father appeared. Mary sprang forward, but Mr. 
Stevens pushed her back, saying coldly; 

“ 4 Sit down, there is time enough yet and to 
spare.’ Then turning to tho dressing-maid, he 
said, ‘Take these trappings off your mistress, 
for they will not be needed for some time/ 

“ 4 Father, what do you mean V burst from tho 
astonished Mury, as she heard this singular order 
from her father. A sudden thought, and turning 
very pule, she asked in a low voice, 4 Hiw any¬ 
thing happened to Edgar? Is he ill, dead ? 0, 

rn.nl. 

4,4 Bend,child? I would rather he was, ilian 
alive causing so much trouble.’ 

“Mury sat Hilent and white with dreud. 

44 4 Can yon listen calmly, Mury f 4 Mr. 
Stevens looked awuv as he spoke. 4 The south¬ 
ern house in which Edgar invested all his money 
has failed, gone all to pieces, und young Hamil¬ 
ton is u beggar/ 

“‘ThankGod/ exclaimed Mary, while two 
great tears rolled down her cheeks, rani tell glit- 
tcring upon the rich sutin, 4 1 am rich enough 
for both. 0, why did you frighten me .so, 
father ? Come, lc; as go down stairs, I four we 
are late.’ 

44 4 Gad, girl, you are a fool! No daughter of 
mine shall ever marry a beggar V The old man 
oh he said this, got up and walked to the door. 

44 4 Surely, father, you arc not going to let 
that prevent my marriage with PMgar 3 ' 

44 4 lea I am.' And Mr, Stevens opened the 
door. One more effort wns mode by the now 
really frightened girl. Assuming a calmness she 
wa* for from feeling, Mary walked to the door, 
and laying her hand on her father’s arm, said 
coldly: 

44 4 If that is really your derision, I must speak 
to Mr. Hamilton/ 

44 * Speak to him ; why I made sure and turned 
him from the house before X came here, and he 
** where, I neither know nor care.' 


44 Mary heard no more. She fainted, and was 
curried to her bed, from which she did not rise 
for nine long weeks. As soon ns she was able to 
he moved, she was taken abroad, und there re¬ 
mained five years. Mr. Stevens died while they 
were in Spain. Mary followed his remains to 
the grave, thou sad and lonely returned to her 
native land. 

44 Edgar Hamilton left the city on that wretched 
day, when all his fondest hopes were blighted, 
and—’’ And th£ tears forced themselves be¬ 
tween Agnes’s delicate fingers, and she sobbed 
out, “I never, never saw him again; never 
again." 

“ You, Agnes ? Has this been a story of 
yourself?” I clasped my arms around her neck, 
weeping bitterly while X whi.*j>ered, 44 Dear, dear 
Agnes, why did you tell mo this when it has 
caused so much pain ?” 

4 4 It will do me good, Hattie, after tho first 
buret of grief is over. I have kept it locked in 
my heart theso six long years. Leave mo for a 
little while, and this will pass away. I will coll 
you again when I am culm." 

“Tell mo one thing, Agnes, did you piro dm 
your lover’s real numo ?” 

Her fuco grew ashy pule, and sho gasped out, 
“No, Hattio, I could not have told you tho story 
had I done so. His name is Alfred Porker. 
0, would that I knew his fate!" 

Down stairs, out into the sunny garden I 
walked, walked beyond tho little enclosure away 
into tho dim woods. There beside a rushing, 
noisy brook, benenth a murmuring ctm tree, flat 
on tho ground, I lay and wept. Do not mistake 
me, dear reader, when I say I wept. Weep, I 
did, and very bitterly, hut not for another’s woes, 
but my own. Foolish, vain girl! So, from sit¬ 
ting Sunday after Sunday, listening to tho earn¬ 
est tones of our young minister, talking to him 
with my accustomed freedom in the little front 
parlor or beneath tho shady trees, I had let my 
heart unasked go from me. Foolish, idle girl! 

I wept with my face on tho green gnus, wept and 
wondered that the name of our young minister 
hud never passed my lips while with Agnes— 
strange! Then my cheek burned, as thinking 

Alfred Parker, I could recollect no one mark or 
evidence of love in his manner, I was angry with 
myself; like a brother he hud treated me, und in 
return I—loved him. The bitter thought made 
my brain reel. I dipped my hand in tho rushing 
water, and applied it to my aching head. The 
refreshing coolness brought back my sensed. I 
rose and walked home, pale and calm. Tell me 
who can if the love of seventeen is lasting ? The 
question I cun never answer for myself. 

A week longer I etayod at my aunt's, then re¬ 
turned homo. A fc w days after my return tho 
young minister asked me to go to rido. Never 
before hod ho seemed so kind, so fascinating. I 
felt in my heart that it would require but little on 
my part to warm into love tho feeling in his 
breast. Ah, that bewildering thought! I thrust 
it aside, and in a low voico related the story ex¬ 
actly as Agnes had told it to mo. As I pro¬ 
ceeded I felt convinced by tho deadly faintness 
at my heart, and tho changing face of my com¬ 
panion that I hod not judged wrongfully when I 
decided that Agnes’s lover and my dork-eyed 
minister were the same. I finished the story, 
and then remarked rather carelessly: 

44 A dear friend told mo this story, Mr. Parker, 
and I feel very sure that it was a history of Agnes 
Lincoln's own life." 

Alfred Parker turned deathly pale, nnd in a 
low voice, but a voice whieh turned me fuint und 
dizzy, ho Baid: 

" kt true. Edgar Hamilton sits beside you, 

0, why did I ever doubt ?" Letting the reins 
drop, ho covered his fuco with his hunds, mid 
murmuring, 44 1 have ever been true to her/' ho 
wept as a man only can weep. Here drops the 
curtain for a space. 

Those two so long separated met. They were 
married soon, and I was present at the wedding 
with a heart beating wildly, a certain joy through 
nil the pain, at having been instrumental in 
bringing happiness to those constant hearts. 
They wilt never know how deur tho cost. Is 
love at seventeen lasting? Excuse mo from 
answering that question, reader, dear. I wear on 
my breast Agnes Lincoln’s Cross. 
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AULD LINDSAY’S LASS. 

BT FBA3JCI8 W. BDTIMAN. 

t'lit. an abode consisting of three tovrcrsarul a 
..kcep.-on tho hordora of the Highlands, lived the 
Laird. Rockhart. of Lindsay, and his daughter 
•Margery, There wero few within a.radius of a 
hundred miles who had not cause to remember 
• eithorthe laird or Ilia heiress; for the one, trucu¬ 
lent <and valiant,maintained all due subsidy from 
: his neighborhood at the point of tho sword, and 
the otheT—little .flirt 1—had jilted half the swains 
of the country round. 

One there was, however, who was not to be 
jilted; in the words of a dame of the Lindsay 
household, “ he wad na tak just ‘ no ’ for a 


10, 2; American Periodicals 

tocher,” and was, perhaps, assisted in his per- 
tinaeity by seeing that the no came somewhat 
faintly from the scarlet lips and belied itself in 
the bright, laughing eyes. In very truth, it was 
not so much Margery as Margery’s father, who 
refused the advances of this lover; for the Lind* 
says and tho Langleys bad been bitter foes some 
hundred, and fifty years, and the present laird 
could never find it in his heart to, abate one inch 
of his hatred, or to do else than, threaten the 
younger laird with instant death, should he place 
himself within a league of any Lindsay in his 
suit for Margery. 

Still, now and then they were constrained to 
meet peaceably at some merry-making, house¬ 
warming, or wedding among the elans, and there 
to withhold their mutual animosities, though the 
Langleys numbered bat half the Lindsays, and 
should they' reach open warfare again, folk said 
the rate old blood of the fewer would flow .no 
more. Maybe the young suitor, Langley ,of 
Langley, knew the possibility of this, or maybe 
he preferred not to change blows with the father 
of one whom he had resolved to win for his, 
bride, for all the assaults and taunts and insults 
of the Lindsays were met on his part by clear 
wit and- gaiety, and the sweetest good nature, 
till the others were wearied of their unreasonable 
hostility,, and would have rqjoiccd to see their 
obstinate old Rockhart of Lindsay relinquish his. 
The affair was, notwithstanding, a little compli¬ 
cated ; for a twelvemonth before Langley had 
over signified his intentions, a previous lover had 
occupied tho field, another laird and of far more 
consequence than cither, counting his acres and 
gold pieces two to one for Lindsay', and ten to 
nothing, as he said, for Langley. This hero, 
Grumbledie by name, bad also formally re¬ 
quested the honor of "Leddy Margery’s hand,” 
•and been as formally accepted—by her father, for 
that damsel shook her little wilful head and 
roundly refused to accede to the conditions. 

"Grumbledie indeed!" quoth site. “He’s 
■nuld as.nuld Alisa crag.” 

“ He’s uaaulder than I be,” said Iter father. 

" An' that’s auld cnoo," returned Margery. 

“Just auld cnoo! an’ tell ye what! gin ye 
dinna marry him, Ill tak’ a lass younger than 
ycsel to wife to laird it owreyc.” 

“Do just, Lindsay! I’ll nae lie fashed wi’yer 
spinning and weaving and thrums, any mnir. 
I’ll nae be speering nboon yer siller dishes and 
spoons, nor scrieving after yer runaway herd- . 
boys, noryet banning yer lazy maids. The new 
Leddy o’ Lindsay will do a’ that. Ye’ll hao 
small time for kissing. And I’ll he free to ran 
or stay by for mesel. Come, Lindsay!” she 
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commenced, gaily singing. " Come, haste to | 
the wedding!” 

" Baud yer tongue, saucebox) I will noo— 
gin ye dinnn marry!" 

"Ye hae set yer heart on a match, mon? 
Weel, I will marry ; but it’ll nn bo Grumbledie 
who’s groom!" 

“List, lass! Tak’ reason. What’s the matter 
wi’ Grumbledie'?’’ 

“Be’a sae aubl, father,” said Margery, coax- 
ingly. 

“Anld, is it 1 Hoot toot, lass! ye’ll Ire a’ the 
sooner a widow.” 

“ I hae nno desire to be a widow,” was the 
iemure response. 

“ A young, rich, handsome widow.” 

"An’ it’9 as weel to be a young, rich, hand¬ 
some maid, as 1 am, ye ken, father.” 

" Suro I ken it, ye jaud,” he said, with a 
twinkling eye. "And what is mair the matter 
Wi’ my gude, pair auld Grumbledie ?" 

“ He’s sac iiamely, father.” 

“Hamely?” cried Lindsay, raising his voice. 

“ To be sure, his face is nae sac smooth ns a 
lutestring ribbon, but—" 

“But it’s a’ scratched an’ tumbled an’—” 

“Honorable scars, girl! Won in his coun¬ 
try’s cause.” 

“Tush, Lindsay, ye ken better! Grumbledie 
ne’er fought when those iang legs o’ his could 
run am’.” 

“ Noo ye’re hard on him, Margery. He has 
as bran- a castle as any i’ the Highlands; a’ 
kinds o’ tapestrie, an’ carpets—mair or less j an' 
gowd an’ siller plate; an’ ye’d sleep in down an' 
satins, nn’ walk in velvets wi’ white feathers an' 
herons’ nod-nodding in yer hair, an' diamonds 
an’ rubies—rubie3 wad become ye, brawly child! 
He’s a chain o' pearls, his mither’s anee, ells 
lang, ilka ither ane big as poolets' eggs for ye! 
Ye’d nae hae’ to earn the sawt to yer porridge, 
ye’d be lilting an’ junketing for aye, a’ the kid¬ 
dies o : Scotland wad be envying ye’ an' wishing 
ye dead, nn’ ye’d always tak' precedence o' these 
Langleys—liotvyc could look doon on them! 
He's unco' rich lass, is Grumbledie. Powerfu’ 
braid acres 1” 

“An’ a powerfu’ braid back, too,” said the in¬ 
corrigible Margery. 

“Noo, lasB, we’ll hae nae mair o’ this. “ Yo 
sail wed Grumbledie, ox I’ll ken the reason why 1” 

" Chaunging yer tune, Lindsay ? Bringing 
in. tile drum and whistling for the pibroch ? 
What sail 1 ca’ on ? Earl BothrvcU’s wife ? or 
Money Musk? or Charlie over the water?” 

“Ye sail nae ca’ on the Young Chevalier, 
depend.” 


“Mahappen nay, mahappen aye. Cocim, 
Lindsay—we'll nae quarrel for a’ the Grumble- 
dies in Christendom.” 

" Ye’re a gudo lass, Meg,” he said, taking her 
on his knee. “ Ye hearten me to Inik on. I'm 
vera fand o’ ye—but ye maun marry Grum¬ 
bledie.” 

"I'll live an' die single wi' you, father, gin yc 
suld ask it, but Til nae do that.” 

“ Noo Meg, ye maun." 

“But I wont! I dinnn. like Grumbledie! I 
hate him.” 

" Thou suldst na bate a fellow-being,” was 
the pious reply. 

" Did yc ken, father,” said the canning Mar¬ 
gery, suddenly, and nowise taken aback at the 
new turn, " did yc ken that young Langley has 
come liamc ? He’s been across the sea—I saw 
him mcscl ante in Paris ridin’ atween tvva 
dukes—across the sea, an’ grown a braw youth, 
and the king has knighted him—he’s Sir Langley 
o’ Langley noo. Ye suld hao seen him ride by 
yestreen!” 

“ What are ye talking for me aboon the 
Langleys ?” thundered the laird. 

“ Yc dinna care to hear tlio news ? Why then 
ye maun be ill, Lindsay!” she cried, with af¬ 
fected concern. “ He won a braw mantle, did 
Lnnglev, velvet the same color wi’ Grumbledic’s 
nose, fine claret, an’ a' broidered wi’ gowd, an 1 
edged wi’ Norway fur, fit for princes 1” 

“Naefit for him, then ! the tyke ! Ridin’ by 
my gate, ye said ? Pornenst my ain ecu ? I’ll 
tide the day! Gin I’d seen him, I’d a shot 
him!” 

“Why?” 

"Why? thou dolt! hastnane o’ thy father’s 
bluid? Art thou nae Lindsay? Why? Be¬ 
cause his father an’ my father, an’ their fathers 
an' grnn’fathcrs, fought wi’ and kilt ane anithcr! 
Why ? Because I hate him—that’s why 1” 

“ Thou suldst na bate a fellow-being,” quoted 
Margery. 

“Ah, hizzy, art ye there? Weel, noo, we’ll 
say nae mair concernin’ Sir Langley o’ Langley 
—-may the day bo droomlie when he dies. But 
sin ye wunnot be persuaded, I'll try force. 
Marry Grumbledie yc shall an’ maun, or I’ll hae 
the breath fra yer wee body. 5 ’ 

“ Ye speored just hoo to see had I Lindsay 
bluid in me. Weel, I hae just sae much, that 
havin’ ance said I winna marry Grumbledie, ye 
may make mince meat o’ me, an’ I—never—will 
—marry—Grumbledie!” 

So saying, the maiden gathered up iter work, 
and before the angiy laird could lift his hand, 
bud fled from the room. 
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Reflection taught Rockhart of Lindsay that 
force was of little use, and so a year passed, 
during which the Laird of Grumbiedie was a 
very constant- visitor within the Towers, and 
Langley an untiring suitor outside the Towers. 
Yet bold and skilful ns was the latter, he had not 
yet dared to ask old Lindsay for his lass. 

“Pack up yer duds, lass,” said Margery's 
father one day. " The grand wedding owre the 
fella comes off to-morrow niclit, the Graemes an’ 
Scotts, an’ we maun be there, or a’ the fat’s i’ the 
fire. Wool, gin they be third consins o’ Lang- 
ley, they're first cousins o' Lindsay, an' we maun 
gang. But sin he suld, be there, let me see ye 
speakin’ to that lover, and I’ll—” 

“ Weel, what’ll ye do, Lindsay ? I’ll nne be 
rude to a gentleman. An’ yc suld nae ca’ him a 
lover.” 

“ Weel, weel, Margery—I’ll quit. I’ll ca’ 
him a clown. Put on thy bravest gown, an’ 
we’ll eon signify that there’s to be anither wed¬ 
ding sune, at haine.” 

And tints that night found the Laird of Lind¬ 
say and tiis daughter, nnd the inevitable Grum- 
blcdic, warmly welcomed at the stronghold of 
the Graetncs, while Margery’s check Mushed be¬ 
neath the cordial lips of a score of masculine 
cousins. 

" When is it my turn. Lady Margery?” said a 
different voice from them nil, deeper, sweeter, 
nnd witli a ringing tone. She looked up and 
curtsied to the Laird of Langley. 

“Tesuld ntto Imc asked, sir,” she returned. 
“Asking ne’er got n thing yet, Noo yc maun 
wait for yer chance.” All this she uttered with 
her hands folded before her, and only a little hit 
of the laughter site held trickling out nt the cor¬ 
ners of her lips. 

“I did nae ask. I said wheu was it my 
turn ?” replied the gallant. 

" When ye can, sir!” was the quick retort. 

At this lie seized her hand, but before he could 
fulfil his intention,, site, fearful lest the by-play 
wos observed, slipped through his grasp and left 
him holding nothing but her wedding furor. 

One after another of the guests arrived, add at 
last supper was served up; and then, Rockhart 
of Lindsay, being never averse to the good 
things of this life, did not glance up from his 
dishes for a time, ami tiius could not of eourso 
perceive that all Margery’s brilliance and laugh¬ 
ter was merely acting nt lier next neighbor but 
one, wiio was still Sir Langley. 

“ Hand yer peace, Margery,” muttered the 
laird, when he observed it. 

“ It’s thou suldst baud the peace,” she replied, 
in the same tone. " Mind thy supper, Lindsay, 


or see Grumbiedie! Ane wad think ho had 
naught but leeks and pottage at liame.” 

“Hush, lass! the deil’s in thee, I ken.. Hush!” 

" My Laird o’ Grumhledie,” continued the 
unsilcncenble Margery aloud, “ will ye pass my 
fnitber the fowl ? the sawt ns weel; the bread's 
at ver right hand, he'd like a bit, and the pickles 
too. I’d fancy the pudding mcsel, can ye spare 
it; the cream, too ; ye line forgot the sauce ; 
nnd Lizzie hero wad thank ye for the venison 
pnstv. Thank ye kindly, ye’ll hae mair room 
for yer operations noo in the dishes I line left re¬ 
maining around ye. Only remember, Grnmblc- 
dio," she added, in a whisper so shrill as to be 
audible, “ only remember that there’s twa mair 
days to eat in, and dinna kill reset the first." 

“Gin ye speak ngen, Margery,” said her 
father, “ I’ll send ye to lied.” 

But in n moment more, Margery was ns hila¬ 
rious ns ever. The supper being nt length con¬ 
cluded, the grent hall was cleared for games. 
There was the mistletoe swinging from the cen¬ 
tre of the ceiling, the nuts to he roasted two and 
two with certain incantations, spells with the 
looking-glass, trials of swiftness, all including a 
forfeiture of kisses, from which games no young 
person could be exempted, mid from which Mar¬ 
gery alone contrived to esenpe withont penalty. 
At last nothing would do for him hut Grumiile- 
diemustjoin the rout. In vain any urged to the 
old gentleman the foolishness—lie was detcr- 
•mined to display his agility to an admiring Mar¬ 
gery, and in his rashness chose Langley for 
competitor. Lindsay himself had been pleased 
enough to see his would-be son-in-law go in 
among the young folks, hut when he chose this 
rival, the laird muttered a blast of bad words 
under his breath, for lie know Margery’s con¬ 
tempt fur failures. 

What games would the Laird of Grumbiedie 
choose ? Why, he’d run for the mistletoe. Now 
starting from one end of a long hall whose floor 
was of oak, polished and waxed to so slippery 
an extreme that one could hettev run on ice— 
starting at one end of this room nnd racing at' 
full speed till, reaching the centre, one suddenly 
brought up by leaping and grasping the swinging, 
slender vine, this was a feat not so easily done,, 
arid the prize was to he taken from the cheek of‘ 
the prettiest girl in the room. Tims when- 
Grumbiedie chose Iris adversary, the place rung, 
with sucli boisterous laughter, that Langley did- 
not hear his own name, and stood watching, the 
corpulent laird bound fortli and pant nlong.with' 
increasing rapidity toward the goal. But imag¬ 
ination is easier than accomplishment- Impos¬ 
sible did the runner find it to slacken, speed at- 
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the right moment, and spinning in despair" upon 
his heel, he fell, and great was the fall thereof. 

Scrambling up and rubbing his shins, Grum- 
bledie turned about and'again made for the mis¬ 
tletoe. Tins time seizing it, ho tore off a bunch. 
It was incontestible that ho had the' goal, tmd 
equally incontcstible, the laird said, that he had 
a right to the prize. 

*‘ There she is,” he cried, looking at Margery, 
who stood near her father. "There's the bon¬ 
niest cheek, the sweetest mou’ in Scotland! 
Come, kiss me, lassie!” 

Lindsay put his hands on Margery’s shoulders 
and pushed her forward. But when theimpetus 
ceased, she paused also. 

" See what it is to lino an honest mon’s praise. 
Dinna be shamefaced,” said Lindsay. " Gie him 
his due.” « 

But Grumblcdio, seeing that there was no pos¬ 
sibility of that procedure, advanced himself to 
claim it. 

“ Haud yer cheek, Meggy! and yer lip, my 
lass,” whispered the laird, puffing and panting 
and wiping his face; whispered, we say, but tho 
laird being a little deaf withal, it was a very 
loud whisper. 

“ Nor cheek nor lip, laird, are for you,” sho 
returned, in a similar whisper. “ I’m too auld 
an’ gray a gammer for sao young an’ blitlio a 
body as yesel. Kin an’ choose a leddy nearer 
yer ain age. Gaffer!” And therewith Margcrj 
turned and left the discomfited Grumbledie, and 
was about to cross tho hall to join her young 
cousins, the Graemes. 

" Hoot!” said her father in her ears. " Waur 
it for this I sent ye twa year to school in France, 
like a blockhet 1 Are these yer French manners 
to my frens 1 By my father’s bonnet, missic ! 
gin ye donnot mend them, ye sail gang hame 
Plane to-night!” 

" Noo, Langloy, mon!" she heard tho Graeme 
'Master of Revels exclaim, “ it’s thy run, noo." 

At the word, Langley took a half-dozen quick 
steps, and then with the long, graceful sweep of 
a Bkater gliding onward, paused slowly, and 
caught an airy spray of the sacred mistletoe. 

"A game! A hit! A fair ane!” shouted 
one and another. " Ye’ve yer choice, Sir Lang¬ 
ley—choose weel!” ' 

Margery, crossing the hall, was, at the instant, 
not far distant from him. He advanced, and 
standing beside her, bowed low while he 
murmured: 

“ Qsutrtd on voitla plus Idle fills les rougetirs aux 
jorns, pourra-t-on la baiser t" 

" Je vous baise les maim," was the saucy reply, 
equivalent to an excuse. 


“ Nous'iloiisfialtons I’un et Vavtre," ho retorted. 
“’'Mats Mademoiselle, e'est le droit du jeu, ce 
bciiser, et je n’jj inaiiquerai pas I Est ce que e'est 
trap?” 

"All del l h Moiisieur , Francois je kais. La 
douce langue d'Ecosse p'arlons." 

" You hate it?” he replied. "That tongue ? 
And I hate dialects. But sin it’s sae, Leddy 
Margery,'must I gang wi’ nao guerdon ?" 

“ £ towd ye before, ye suld nne hue ' asked. 
Ye’re unco glib, Sir Langley! Now a bold 
knight wad liae taen the kiss and then askit for¬ 
giveness; but here it is ‘Will yoV an’ ‘Maun 
I V till—Scotfree! Scotfice, Sir Langley!’ she 
eried, having been edging away from him, and 
now springing to safety among tlio others, leav¬ 
ing Langley as discomfited as Grumbledie. 

" I hnd thought it wad be strange," said the 
latter to himself, “ gin a Lindsay kissed a Lang¬ 
ley; they’ve nao been on kissing terms, have they 
twa. But who kens ?” sighed the unfortunate 
lover. “ She’ll hac me yet, mahappen.” 

The next day there was a hunt among the 
hills, and Margery, in her riding-suit of scarlet 
cloth, with black plnmes waving in her fair hair, 
mounted a jennet and led the hunt with the 
Scots. For a time, the vigilant Bockhnrt of 
Lindsey kept his lass in sight, but ns the heat of 
the hunt grew, and the riders scattered, he became 
too absorbed to remember her; and where 
Dame Margery Bestowed herself all the day, and 
in whose company she was, heaven—and per¬ 
haps Sir Langley of Langley—alone knows. 

Just before sunset, tho last of the hunt, two 
riders came straggling home; ns they drew near 
the ascent on which stood Graeme castle, the 
bridle reins were gathered up, and both together 
they took the hill at a daring gallop. The hoofs 
clattered over the drawbridge, and Margery 
Lindsay paused, while Sir Langley of Langley 
throwing his steed upon his haunches, dis¬ 
mounted and lifted her from the saddle. 

Whether the deep flush on the cheeks of either 
were owing to their late exercise, or to some 
blissful inner consciousness, and whether 'Sir 
Langley liad at last obtained the coveted boon, 
deponent snyeth not. But as he hnnded her'in 
at the great yawning' door, he certainly bent 
above her as though he had a right, nor did 
Margery resent tins singular devotion from her 
father’s foe. 'At last was finished the great cere¬ 
mony of the occasion, the pretty Lizzie Graham 
was made the blushing wife of stout’ Bobin 
Scott, and health upon health was drank, and 
then dance followed dance in quick succession, 
Sir Langley leading oat the bride in the first 
‘while Robin’was'Margery's partner. 
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Half thecvening was not spent, when the old 
Laird of Lindsay coming from another room, 
paused hero nt the sight of the,, scene around 
him, Tiie intricate figure of some contra-dance 
wps unravelling'itself before him, gay costumes, 
rosy cheeks, and dropping hair he saw; ravishing 
Scotch tunes he heard, but of it all he was un¬ 
conscious, for there before his eyes—could it be 
possible 1 Had a Lindsay forgotten the ances¬ 
tral hatred? Was it his own daughter dancing 
hand in hand with a Langley 1 Nothing but an 
embrace could tho infuriated father see in this 
innocent dance. Yet it was a pretty sight enough 
to have silenced an angrier tongue than Lind¬ 
say’s. The little Margery, airy and sparkling 
in her pearl brocade and Handers lace, all her 
fine yellow hair escaping from beneath the little 
close-fitting cap of purple silk whose point lay 
on the white forehead, her checks flushed, full 
lips parted, her eyes glowing and “darker than 
darkest pansies," this little flame of beauty flit¬ 
ting across his eyes, side by side with the tall, 
slender figure, whose mantle of Genoa velvet, 
with its costly gold and fur, floated out behind 
them as they danced, whose long dark curls fell 
down and mingled with her own, whose white 
teeth just glittered bcneatii the dark moustache, 
as lie spoke low, and whose blue eyes shone like 
fire over tho sun-brown cheek ns they were bent 
upon her, holding in the hand that rested on his 
jewelled sword-hilt his cap whence waved Jong, 
snowy plumes—these two, I say, were not a bad 
picture. And natural as was the laird’s anger, 
and increased ns it was by observation of the 
evident pleasure taken by’ either at tho other’s ! 
side, lie had sufficient mercy to say nothing until 
the great banquet should give him an opportu¬ 
nity, So with equanimity ho waited till the 
long table wos laden and glittering, the guests 
seated, viands discussed, and the bride’s health 
drank again. Then brimming n goblet, Lindsay 
rose to his full height, mid glancing round, said: 

“ Cousins an’ neighbors, we hae pledged ano 
bride bonnie enoo to-nicht, noo will ye fill yer 
glasses and drink to anither, nae less bonnie, that 
sail be tliis day sennight And I bid ye a’ to 
the wedding. I drink, an’ do ye drink, to the 
health o’ the Laird o’ Gmmbledio and his bride, 
Lcddy Margery Lindsay!” 

Sir Langley started, 

“ N’allez pas croire eda !” whispered Margery 
from her seat beside him, 

“ Nac sae fast, Lindsay 1” she exclaimed aloud. 
“ I hae tauld yc owre mony times, I wad nae sell 
mescl. I’m nae bride for the mild gnbeilunzie; 
ye may tak him yesel sin ye love him sae well.” 

Lindsay laughed triumphantly. 


"Dinna be sae exulting, Meg,’’ he said. 

“ Ye maun. An' who says sha'n’t, when I say 
shall!” And here bringing his hand down like 
a trip-hammer on the table, he re-seated himself, 
not perceiving that no one drank the toast. 

Auer a minute’s pause, Sir Langley rose. 

“ Cousins an’ neighbors nil," lie said, “since 
there’s doubt if the bans are ever bid for the 
wedding at the Towcre, and it would be shame • 
for us to lose our merry-meeting, let me bid you, 
if one fails to another. I will welcome you all 
this day sennight at my marriage feast in Lang¬ 
ley Keep, across the hills. An’ here I beg ye 
pledge with me, my love; an’ there I’ll pledge 
with you, my wifo!” 

Lindsay scarcely know liow to take this, 
whether as banter or defiance. 

" Coom, Grupibledie!” lie said, starting to his 
feet; “coom, lass! We’ll scrieve awn’ harne. 
We'll nae stay for insult6 ; we’ll measure swords, 
wi’ the cockerel; we’ll—we’ll—” 

But words began to fail Lindsay’s wrath. He 
was obliged to content himself with measures, 
and in half an hour was trotting homeward, fol¬ 
lowed by tho mortified and weeping Margery, 
and the one who now began to believe himself a 
successful lover. 

Three days had now elapsed, and never once, 
had Lindsay suffered Margery’ to pass the gates 
of the Towers. He had sent post riders to. 
Edinburgh for the purchase of all manner of 
finery and sweetmeats, and the kitchens were 
redolent with the steam and fumes of perpetual 
savory’ concoctions. 

“We’ll hne sic a feast,” said Bockhart of 
Lindsay, "us’ll make tho Heelnnds’ mouth water!” 

Scots and Graemes and Grumbledies came 
and went as they listed. The seven days were 
drawing on toward the fatal moment, and on the 
afternoon of the fourth one, Margery sat silent ^ 
and spinning, her father cleaning a rusty firelock, 
and Grumblcdie himself napping nt the other 
side of the immense cliimnoy-place. 

“ There, Grumblcdie lad,” said the Laird 
Bockhart of Lindsay, “ there, my boy’s a wee- 
pon will bring down a midge on tho wing.” 

Therewith he levelled the shining barrel at the 
one denominated boy. But that person shrank 
back aghast, holding both hands before his face. 

“ For the love o’ the Lard, Lindsay!” he cried. 
"Dinna be playing all yer tricks on me. Ye’U 
shutc me, an’ then how can I marry tho lass, 
mon ?” But here, as if to calm his fears, some 
one opened the door and announced the presence 
below of an old woman who peddled light wares, 
needles and pins. 

“ Let her nae come here! Drive her awa’! I 

* 
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want nane o’ her gimcracks!” said Lindsay, 
quickly. “ Dcilbelicket! but I think ho owns 
the hale boodle o' them." 

“Deed an’ ye do, Lindsny returned Mar¬ 
gery. “ I want silk to mend yer brown doublet. 
I want needles’for yer hose. I want tape ami 
thread. Send her up, Sawnie!' I want ribbons 
t an’ laces." 

“ Ye want a sight, Meg. But sin ye’re to bo 
‘ married sac suite. I’ll ccn gie yc a braw tocher." 

Here the old pedler came up. A tall woman 
naturally she would have been, but stooping as 
she did, and walking bent forward with a cane, 
her pack on her back, and made corpulent by 
quantities of clothing, it was impossible to guess 
at her original figure. She wore a camlet cloak 
and a black hood, under which lust long, rugged 
gray hair might have been seen. Her eyes were 
shielded with great brass-bridged spectacles. 
Kneeling before Margery, she opened her pack, 
and from it the damsel selected such articles as 
she had mentioned. The twilight had begun to 
steal in; the firelight, falling on Margery, lit up 
her golden hair, but left her face in shadow. 
Hot so with the old tradeswoman j her back was 
turned to Lindsay, and the blaze kindled full in 
her face. So when she raised a youthful white 
hand, and lor an instant displaced the hood and 
glasses, Margery caught- a glimpse of a face 
handsome indeed, and beloved, and well-known, 
and it is not singular that a great pallor and 
trembling overcame her, and Was unnoticed by 
her father. 

" How or never, lass,” crooned the old dame ; 
“ three pence ha’penny cheap. Now or never; 
will ye come, sweet 7” 

" Where are yer pennies, father 1” she asked. 

“ In my red drawer, lass,” he replied. “ Tnk 
the auld soul wi’ yon and pay her as she gees. I 
®hae some business wi’ Grumblcdie. Yes, Grum- 
bledic," be continued, not waiting for their de¬ 
parture, “ I hae been thinking aboon the affair, 
an’ ye maun settle ail the land between hero and 
thereon my lass,-for—” Here Margery closed 
the door behind her, and went down with the old 
woman. 

Night enine and Lindsay’s supper, but no Mar¬ 
gery with it; and with a sudden suspicion, the 
laird rose and titrodo down to the great hall. He 
had no need to go any further. There on the 
floor lay a scarlet shield, and beside it a glove of 
Margery’s. He took up the scarlet shield, 
quartered in gold, and blazoned with arms 
against which liis ancestors had fought more 
than a century. . He had cause to know it; it 
wits Langley’s of Langley. 

• Out into the night rode the raging laird and 


liis retainers; bnt tho fugitives were not to be 
overtaken, and before tho savage band could 
reach Langley Keep, sunrise dawned over thetn, 
and a priest laid hold of Lindsay’s bridle. 

“ I wish ye joy, Lindsay!” said the reverend 
man. "The auld feud’s healed. Auld Lind¬ 
say’s lass is a rave piece. I hae just made yer 
daughter an’ the Knight o’ Langley nne. Ye 
maun be at the merry-mnko suite.” 

Lindsay answered not a Word, but turned his 
horse’s head, and solemnly and silently they all 
rode back to the Towers. 

It was blithe tide at Langley Keep, some few 
days afterward. All the gay guests of the coun¬ 
try side were joined in the games around blazing 
Yule logs and Christmas cheer. Laughter and 
songs went up like a universal incense. But one 
who saw her would have Said there was still 
something wanting to complete the young Lady 
Langley’s happiness. Suddenly, in midst of all 
tho mirth, great confusion without was to be 
| heard, and loud voices at the gates. A pause— 
and the mighty form of Ilockhart of Lindsay 
himself, entered. tho place. Advancing word¬ 
lessly, lie stood gazing at the bride and groom, 
till suddenly little Margery rose and threw her¬ 
self upon her father’s breast. Bceeiving the 
shock as Ben Nevis might a snow-flake, the old 
laird caught her, held her closely a moment, and 
then handed her over to her husband. 

“Aw weel, Langley !” he said, “ ye hae been 
owre a matcli for me. Gin ye had ever asked 
me—ever hinted at asking auld Lindsay for liis 
lass—ye might hae gotten her without siccan a 
rout. Maybe sae, maybe aac. But sin ye hae 
her, ye maun keep her, and God’s blessing wi’ 
her, my darling. Ye’re a stout heart, boy, and a 
brave knight, an’ I’m just proud to ain ye for a 
son-in-law. Sir Langley o’ Langley 1” he cried, 
with increasing admiration. But while he spoke, 
another unexpected guest arrived. 

“ We was a’ bidden, Sae wo maun a’ coom. 
Weel, weel, Leddy Margery,” said this last, who 
was no less than Grumbledie. “ That ye suld 
serve me sae. I’m sail’ hurt. Bnt it canna be 
helpit noo. I’m the niair easily' consoled, sin if 
I had married, I maun gic Lindsay a heavy sum 
o’ gowd or u braid spread o’ land. He needs it, 
maybe. I dinna want to part wi' it, surely. 
But sin I maun noo and then coom an’ see yer 
bright eytie, an’ list yer snucy tongue, ye sail e’en 
haud me by this chain!” And ho threw a glit¬ 
tering string of linked diamonds, magnificent 
and priceless, around Margery’s neck. “ It waur 
a king’s, ance," said tlio old Laird of Grumble- 
die, " an’ noo an’ then I’ll coom an' see how it 
becomes ye, Lady Langley o’ Langley!” . 
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CHAPTER I. 

“For moroy’s sake, mamma, whom is tlio 
liaok leaving at our door? I should think 
Noah’s wife had como, bag and baggago 1" ex¬ 
claimed protty Cornelia Fiold, looking from the 
window of the elegant dressing-room of a stone 
front on Mount Vernon Street, upon the dopot- 
carriago drawn up at the curbstone. 

“Goodness, girls, if it isn’t Aunt Bethink— 
Bethink Wood 1 That she should como here 
now, of all times I" cried the dressy Mrs. Field, 
a showy, well-presorvcd woman, in a magnifi¬ 
cent morning-robe, hastening to tlio window, and 
looking down upon a queer little old-fashioned 
figure on tlio pavement, giving onergotio direc¬ 
tion to tlio hackman for the careful removal of 
her various bandboxes to the merchant's (Ly¬ 
man Field’s) elegantly tapestried hall. “What 
can have sent her from New Hampshire now ? 
Why couldn’t she have staid away till after the 
wedding ?” 

“Sure enough, mamma 1“ ejaculated the tall, 
graceful bride elect, Helen Fiold, who nowoamo 
forward from the oouoli whereon wero spread 
out several rich robes of heavy silk and others of 
delioate fabric, fresh from the hands of Madamo 
Demorest’s tasteful workwomen. “ What shall 


wo do with her ? The old dowdy l What will 
Edward say, and Mrs. Bowdiloh, and Fanny, 
and tiie rest f for of course sho will not know 
enough to keep out of sight." And tlio youth¬ 
ful beauty frowned angrily. 

“ Novor mind, my love, don’t fret j I will try 
to rnanago her,” said Mrs. Fiold, soothingly. 
“ We must not offend her, for Aunt Rcthiah is 
as wealthy as slio is eccentric, and I and mine 
may stnnd a chance of inheriting it somo day. 
And perhaps sho will not stay till after tlio 
wedding. Aunt Bethink soldoin makes long 
visits, you know. But what could send lior 
all tlio way from Hanover without a warning 
letter is more than l can tell. But don’t fret, 
girls. I must go down to wolcomo her, and 
you had hotter como down shortly. There 'a 
nothing lost by a littlo flattory now and then.” 
And tho politic mother, who, despito her free¬ 
stone mansion, its elegant appliances, and her 
social position as wife of one of Boston’s mor- 
ohnnt princes, at henrt was vulgar, fussy, and 
pretentious, bustlod down to meet Ivor guost., 

“But who is this with her, Nell?” said Cor¬ 
nelia, turning again to the window, as anotlior 
figure—a slight girl, in travelling costume— 
emerged from the oarringe. “That must be 
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one of our Ilauovor cousins—either Mary or 
Luoy Wood.” 

“ It is Luoy; I recognize her by Harry's de¬ 
scription—blue eyes, brown hair, and slender 
figure. She was quite a belle among the col¬ 
lege students, Hid Baid, or would have been, 
had she not been rather shy. As I live, tliaro 
is Hal himself, shaking hands with her I Wo 
could get along with her well enough, for, of 
course, boing pretty and intelligent, she is pre¬ 
sentable; but this old aunt, about whose whims 
and odditios wo 've heard mamma speak so 
often—what shall we do with her, Neely f” And 
Helen Field looked the personification of despair. 
“ Mamina’s decidedly foolish to tolerate her; I 
wouldn’t, if I were her acknowledged heiress, 
I am confident. Hut papa always treats her 
politely; ho'd bo offended if wo didn’t; mid 
then Harry used to go to her farm a groat deal 
when nt Hnnover. I wouldn’t care so much 
for mysolf, though I don’t like these country 
people; but Edward's mother and sisters— 
what will tlioy think of our relatives 1 I shall 
die of mortification I But we ’ll hnve to go 
down, I suppose, or mamma ’ll be offended. 
Oh, ^lear!” And, with the air of a martyr, 
Helen Fiold lot fall tho heavy curtain tassel 
she had been idly toying with, and, smoothing 
the frowns from her fair forehead, followed her 
sister bolow. 

“ Dcolare, Snry Ann, aro those your gals— 
Helon and Corneoly, too—both grown up into 
fine young ladies ? How d’yo do, dears f It 
does my old eyes good to see ye ng’in.” And 
Aunt Bethinh, sitting primly in tho exact centre 
of a velvet loungo in that elegant drawing-room, 
with her blaok Leghorn bonnet laid evenly on 
her folded shawl beside her, reached forth a 
lean, Bhrivolled hand to grnsp in a warm clasp 
the two fair Jewollod ones in turn extended, 
then inhaled a huge pinch of nromntio snuff 
from tho opened box in her lap, while the pink 
bows of tho cap on hor queer littlo head vibrated 
with satisfaction. “This is your fust cousin, 
Luoy Wood, from Hnnover, your mother’s 
brother Bonjamin’s darter. Kiss your cousins, 
my dear.” 

Pretty, graceful Luoy Wood now blusliingly 
ndvnnoed to moet her elognnt city relatives, 
who, in turn, could not but bo preiiossessed in 
her favor, sinco the hand reached forth, though 
neither Jewelled nor delicate as theirs, was yet 
small and plump, and tho sweetest pair of 
crimson lips was put up to moet their own. 

“She it pretty; Hal told us the truth,” men¬ 
tally ejaculated Cornelia. “No wonder the 


college svudents fancied her!”—fo:-, to this 
girl of sixteen, just “out” in her first season 
of city gayety, the very nemo of happiness 
seemed embodied in tho girlish idea, “lots of 
beauxand that this first favorable impres¬ 
sion of her Now Hampshire cousin was a gra¬ 
cious ono may bo inferred from tho fact that, 
ore half m hour had elapsed, Cornelia hnd gra¬ 
ciously oppressed her determination of “visit¬ 
ing Lucy next yenrat Commencement.” “Sho 
should so like to flirt with those handsome, 
talented students I Hnl hnd told her nil about 
them”—nt which Lucy only blushed and smiled, 
whilo Harry enmo forward nnd joined them, and 
toasingly bantered Luoy concerning several of 
his old chums, once her professed admirers. 

But wo anticipate. Tho snino favorable im¬ 
pression which led Cornelia to devote herself 
to their now guest also induced the more worldly 
nnd unimprnssiblo Ilolen—who, from the con¬ 
sideration of her having reigned ns belle of hor 
“set” for tlireo winters, nnd at length found 
herself on tho vergo of a mnrringo with tho 
much-coveted Edward Bowditch, junior partner 
in a heavy shipping firm down town, was deemed 
the orncle of that house—to treat her fair cousin 
very graciously, as also to soften her somewhat 
in tho fine lndyism with which she hnd striven 
to overawe Aunt Bethinh. And, complacently 
tapping lit r foot on a velvet tabouret the good- 
lienrted Harry, a college graduate of twenty- 
two, hnd drawn up for her accommodation, and 
smoothing down the folds of her black silk, 
with its queer capo nnd okl-fnsliioncd sleeves, 
tlie good old lady rattled on volubly :— 

“It seems so sorter strange to find ye both 
tall, grown-up young ladies, gals, when tho last 
timo I soo yo ye was lectio mites of creeters, 
rtinnin’ about tlie honso as spry and peart ns 
kittens. That was ten year ago, or more, 
when Snry Ann, yor mother here, brought yo 
up to Hnnover to spend the summer. La, suz! 
ten years ago—who *d n’ thought it t But I 
recollect 't'vns the satno summer that Benjamin 
moved from tlie farm nt the Corners, and took 
liis’n nenrer the villago. How timo flies I Why, 
Lucy hero was only a leetlo thing then, with 
hor flax litir all n-blowin’ in curls, and now 
sho’s grown a young woman. Less see! Lucy’s 
eighteen nnd uppnrds, old enough to have a 
house ntul home of her own; and that puts mu 
in mind of—no need to go to hlusliin’ like n 
piny, Luoy ; they ’ll find it out sooner or later 
—that ’minds mo of what Lucy and I come *o 
Bostin for. You see”—niul Aunt Bethinh 
paused to take a huge pinch of fragrant mne- 
coboy, and playfully put aside Lucy’s hand 
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laid entreatingly on her arm—“you see, Lucy’s 
hcen promised to young Squire Arthur Mnberry 
goin’ on two year; and, Sary Ann, you know 
a young man lias to struggle on a good whilo 
before ho gets a footing, ’speoially them that 
choosos professions, and hard-working fanners 
like nephew Benjamin don’t lmvo much ready 
money to give their darters on their mnrringo; 
so, arter thinkin’ it over n spell, I jest put on 
my hunnit and walked ovor to Benjamin's, ono 
day, and, ‘Benjamin,’ sez I, ‘Ilonjamin, Lucy’s 
a likely young woman, nnd as purty a ono as 
there is in all Hanover to-day, if I say it as 
oughtn't to, and I oilers did like young Squiro 
Maborry, from the timo ho fust used to come 
ovor to my placo with thorn frolicking student 
chaps, nnd eat Aunt Bcthiah’s baked apples 
and custards; and now, when two young folks 
likes each other, what’s the use of thoir waitin’ 
till they get rich, or old and selfish, beforo 
tlioy’ro j’ined in holy wedlock? No, there 
ain’t no use on’t, Benjamin, nnd I Jest sco my 
duty clear boforo me. I ’vo concluded that 1 
can put to a hottor use some of my hnrd-nirned 
money laying in the Savin’s Bank, doin’ no 
profit to nolKidy; so, if the young folks nro 
reedy to he married, Dotliiah Wood is ready to 
sot ’em up in housekeopin’. Jest don’t you 
say ono word, Benjamin Wood,’ said 1; nnd, 
Sary Ann, you know your brother’s a dreadful 
high-spirited man—nil tho Woodses nro. 1 All 
you ’vo got to do is to give tho young couplo 
tho rent of that little brown cottage you 'vo got 
n mortgage on, and tell Louisy to see to tho 
wedilin’-cake, and I ’ll jest tnko Luoy along 
Willi me, and mako a trip down to Bostin. 
I’ve been wantin’ to sco Sary Ann nnd her 
family this ovor so long, and thiH ’ll ho a good 
chance to go and buy Luoy’s flxin’s.’ So Hint's 
tho long nnd short of what brought ohl Aunt 
Netliinh Wood to Bostin, for I declare nothin’ 
short of a weddin’ would have mndo mo under¬ 
take sicli a tejus journey, with my aohes amt 
rlicuinatiz t” 

“A wedding 1 And so wo ’re to have a brace 
of ’em in our family, it seems," exclaimed 
Harry. “You and Noll bore can sympathize 
witli ono another in your misery—oh, Lucy!" 
1m roguishly added, despito his sister’s glance 
of caution. “But do tell mo, Lu, if you’re 
going to marry iny old friend Maborry, as fine 
a fellow ns over delivered a valedictory ?” 

“ According to Aunt Bcthtnh’a recital, so it I 
appears,” roguishly replied Luoy, though the I 
blood broko ovor her crimson cheeks at tills 
open exposure of her affairet tin cceur in the 
presence of her elegant oily relatives. 


“ Nonsense, child I There ’b no need of yonr 
blushing so. I’ll toll Arthur how kind of 
shame-faced you looked about it down here to 
Bostin,” upspoko Aunt Bethinh. “If ovory 
gal’s prospects woro ns fair as youm, thoro’d 
ho no need of lookin' so red about it. llolen’’ 
—and sho turned sharply to her grand-niece— 
“what are you mnkin’ signs to Harry to keep 
still for f Is it truo you 'ro n-goin’ to got mar¬ 
ried too, and dnrsen’t own it ? Deary me I 
whon 1 was young, I uover soo tho gat but 
wlmt was glad to soo tho folks walk up between 
meotin’s, nnd road tho publishmont posted up 
in the mcotin’-'us entry rite nforo thoir fnce 
and eyes ; but it’s goltin’ fashionable in these 
times, I s’pose, for young folks to blush, and 
simper, nnd nil hut deny it up nnd down till 
tho knot’s tied. When nro you n-goin’ to ho 
married, nnd is ho a likoly young man, iny 
dear?” 

Tho elegant Helen Field’s linuglity lip slightly 
curled at her old-fashioned relative’s honest 
query, nnd Cornelia, witli lior girlish sonso of 
fun, witlidrcw into tho shadow of tho window 
drapery to stifle a laugh; hut Harry, witli a 
grave tone, hut laughing oye, came tp tho 
rescue. 

“Yes, aunt, upon tho word nnd honor of a 
grnduato of old Dartmouth, I do assure you 
that my sister wilt make a most ‘likely’ match, 
Edwnrd Bowditch, tho young gentleman in¬ 
volved, and junior partner in tho firm of ‘Bow- 
ditch k Son, 29 Long Wharf,’ boing considered 
•oligiblo’ by all tho young Indies who liavo 
tlpunced, waltzed, and sung purposely for him, 
tho past two winters, ill tho most exclusivo 
circles of our snobbish city of Boston. In faot, 

I might say, without breach of truth, that 
scvornl young ladies lineally connected witli 
that select family known to tho literary nnd 
fashionable world as ‘ tho Barclays of Boston’ 
would not linvo deemed their escutcheon — 
which, by the way, consists of a cod-flsli, ram- 
jmni, ‘ done brown’ on a fluid of cloth rf’or— 
stained l»y an nllinnco with the gentleman ' 
aforesaid.^But sister Helen ’came, and saw, 
and conquered.’ Plympton lias sent up boxes 
of whito kids; Jones, Ball, & Poor have been 
levied upon for goms to emblazon boouty; 
Copeland is gutting up tlio tnlluBt kind of a 
hridnl-onko pyramid; tho groom elect—good 
follow, Nod is; I liko him—begins to look 
Blue-Boardish, hence tho presumption that 
‘ tho timo that trios mon’a souls’ 1 b not far off, 
when tho Bight Reverend Doctor of St. Paul's 
will ho summoned, after which nnd the cus¬ 
tomary dessert of brido’s cake, toars, embraces, 
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guests, and Lubin’s lixtrnits, the happy pair 
will whirl away to tho Springs or Niagara, to 
forgot, in a quaff of Congress wator or the con¬ 
templation of Table Rook, the sense of being 
the happiest couple in the unlverso. Now, 
aunty/’ he continued, pausing to recover 
broath, “I’m right glad that this shopping 
trip of Cousin Lu’s brought you here to tlio 
tune of ‘ hasto to the weddingand as this 
mother of mine, as well as sisters twain, And 
thomsolvos deoply involved in lacos, frills, eto., 
and roysolf being a gentleman of leisuro, per¬ 
mit mo to offer my valuable services as cicerone, 
escort, gallant-in-gcneral, ready to assist your¬ 
self and Cousin Lu in tho selection of nnything 
and everything, from a Bet of parlor furniture 
down at Allen’s, in Dock Square, to a moire 
antique nt Warren’s.” 

" Hold your tonguo, you good-for-nothing !’* 
laughed Aunt llethiah, tapping her snuff-box- 
lid. “ You ’ro jest tho same hair-brained follow 
that used to bring over a Bet of thorn collcgo 
youngsters to eat up my preserved quincos and 
custards.” 

“Ah, yes, as my friend Tom Moore beauti¬ 
fully expresses it— 

'Yon may break, you may rnln the vine, If you will, 

Hut the toont of the rain clings round it still.’ 

My collcgo days are over, but at tills moment 
memory is redolent of Hanover goodies—quinces 
nnd custards. 1 wisli every follow’s alma mater 
’treated’ him so cloverly as did inino. But, 
Lu, you will allow mo to go Bliopping with you, 
I know. I regard this service as a sacred duty 
I owe tho tnanet of Arthur Maberry, bnohelor 
defunct, soon to bo, that is; besides, I dosire to 
so initiate myself into tho favor of tho futuro 
Ronedict that, when I run up there to old 
Hnnovor to make a little visit, liis household 
gods may not get wroth, and pitch a follow out 
of doors for the intrusion.” 

“ Certainly, I should ho most happy for your 
company on the shopping tour," said Lucy, 
adding, archly : “ But if the household doitieB 
you mention Bhould seo At to hurl you into the 
presence of another house not far distant, and 
Kate Dudley herself were to welcome you ?” 

“ O pshaw 1 none of that, Lu, an thou lovost 
mo,” said Harry, striving to conquer his evi¬ 
dent confusion, which quite contradicted his 
wolds. 

“ But come, aunt; come, Lucy,” interposed 
Mrs. Field; “you must be weary, and would 
like to bo shown to your rooms. Resides, it is 
nearly time to dross for dinner.” And Aunt 
Rolhiah, thrusting hor snuff-box into tho depths 
of her capacious pocket, gathered up hor bon¬ 


net, sliawl, and work-bag, and followed her 
hostess and Lucy up the velvet-covered stairs 
of Lyninn Field’s mansion. 

“Iluml hum!" she exclaimed, after examin¬ 
ing and ascertaining tho safety of every ltox 
and parcel which Robert, the indoor man, lind 
conveyed to hor room; then, stepping into the 
otogant chamber dovoted to Luoy, adjoining 
her own, where Lucy now stood, removing her 
trnvelling-lrosB for a neat bluo silk: “ Hum I 
hum I I hope young Helen’s man is rich, for 
all these Ane things nnd furnituro cost a heap 
of money, nnd the gal lias been bred to it, if 
slio wa’n’t bom to it. I can remember, eigh¬ 
teen or ninctoon years ngo, Lyninn Field and 
bis wife Sary Ann used lo come up to Hanover 
to visit e’enalront every summer; and then 
they woro gettin’ along very comfortable-like, 
Lyman bein’ only bond clerk, nnd they keepin’ 
house on some common street or other, I forget 
where. Rut Lyninn was ono of tho lucky kind; 
his employer took him into the Arm, then they 
went into somo speckolations that turned out 
great, nnd made ’em rich wen nil on a sudden. 
Sary Ann—she was nllors nmbitious-liko ; sho 
got to bo n Ano lady, and now they’re all grown 
so grand I sknsoly know ’em. Tho gals—they’re 
real city gals, I see. Harry—ho's n clover lad, 
but a little Aiglity; lias got a good heart, though. 
That 'a right, Luoy; that bluo Bilk was allers 
proper bccotnin’ to you; I want you to look ns 
well ns ar.y of ’em. Tho way them gals are 
dressed 1 Silks, nnd Anger-rings, and chains 1 
‘Fino fenlhors mako Ano birds;’ hut ‘hand¬ 
some it Hint handsomo does,’ I Bay, Lucy. 
Now you look proper purty, child. Let’s go 
down. Don’t you bo bashful, hut hold up your 
head ns high as anybody. New Hampsliiro 
farmers, n -tcr all, may turn out as rich ns some 
of those Boslin pooplo; nnd if old Rcthinh Wood 
ain’t much mistaken, Now Hampsliiro gals will 
mako sim.rtor wives than some of tlieso rich 
marolinnts’ darters. Lucy, child, how far do 
you guoss young Arthur Maborry’s practice for 
tho last year would go towards buying all these 
Ane things?” And bIio looked round upon every 
elogant applinneo of that luxurious chamber— 
tho costly French chamber sot, tlio lace cur¬ 
tains, gilded cornices, brackets, tho soft carpet, 
and dainty toilet paraphernalia. 

“Oh, I don’t know; not very far, I guess, 
aunty,” replied Luoy, witli n half sigh, which 
Anally die t away in tho sunshine of a cheerful 
smile, for tlio fnrmor’s dnughler was possessed 
of too largo a share of that most excellent com¬ 
modity called common sense (what a misnomer 
is that “common 1") to sigh for luxuries beyond 
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hor reach. " I can build plenty of air castles, 
and furnish them more splendidly than Aunt 
Sarah’s house, when I want a fine mansion, 
aunty,” she added, gayly ; ‘‘besides, I slia’n't 
have the enro and troublo of being mistress. 
I’d rather—” But just then Luoy stopped 
suddonly, though tlio vivid blush that met hor 
gaze, ns she looked hi tho mirror, told what 
thoughts—what now thoughts, with whose 
utterance slio was not yet familiar—checked 
her words. 

"Yes, child, don’t hesitate,” said Aunt Be¬ 
think, pleasantly. “ You needn’t ho ashamed 
to say what I know you was goin’ to—that 
you'd ruthur live in tho little brown cottage 
up in Hanover, and keep liouso for young 
Arthur Mnbcrry, than bo Sary Field’s daughter 
Helen, with all her fine house and splendid 
things. Waal, child, that’s right. Love’ll go 
where it’s sent, 

‘Through a rock, through a reel, 

Through an old ft|)lnnlng-whee1 # * 

ns they used to sny when I was a gal; and no¬ 
body nover need bo ashamed to own up, if they 
find anybody they love better ’n father and 
mother, kith and kin, and are willin’ to go on 
lovin' ’em and doin’ for ’em till death takes 
ono or t’other. It’s a solemn thought, Lucy, 
tlint wo marry, and promise to lovo ‘till death 
do us part.’ I sometimes think a weddin’ is, 
or ought to be, ns solemn as a funeral, beenuso 
tho couple have got to livo together, and put 
up with each otlior’s failings—and nobody’s 
without them—and grow liko eaoli other, as 
ovoryhody's got to that’s happy in,thoir mar¬ 
ried life, while tho dead have got done with nil 
thoir enros, and only rest. Ah, Luoy, this is a 
woary lifo sometimes, and if wo don’t get above 
its trials, tlioy’ll jest orushus—that they will!” 
And for a minuto Aunt Bethinh shaded hor 
oyes with her old wrinkled hand. "A wonrl- 
soino kind of lifo," slio repented, sndly, ‘‘and 
happy aro them that’s got somebody to lovo 
’om ; they can’t bo too thankful 1 But, la, 
suz!” sho added, In her old cheery tone, "boro 
I stand croaking liko an old raven. I guoss 
young Arthur Mahorry’d servo out a writ on 
mo, If ho know how I was fillin’ your young 
head with my old nonsense. Jest lot mo got 
my knittin’, and wo ’ll go and sot with Sary 
Ann and tho gals a spell. Four o’olook, I de¬ 
clare 1”—looking nl tho tiny mnntel-clook— 
•" and you know Sary Ann snid they hadn't 
been to dinner yet. They must lie terrible kind 
of shiftless to keep tho tnblo stnndin’ till this 
time of day, when, tip in Hanover, I should 
begin to think nbout puttin’ tho teakottio on." 


CHAPTER II. 

11 [sn’t Aunt Bothiali an oddity T 

‘‘ You might imvo inferred Hint from a half 
hour with her, Cornolia, ’ replied Lucy Wood 
to hor cousin’s query, as, next morning—which 
proved a dull, rainy ono, and quito unsuilablo 
for Aunt Bethiali’s proposod shopping tour— 
tho girls sat togotlior in Helen’s dressing-room, 
whero tho latter young lady busied liorself with 
arranging tho various nrtioles of her bridal 
trouneau. “ In Hanover, she is so well known 
that her oddities aro oxpccted ; sho would not 
ho ‘Aunt Bethinh Wood’ without thorn; hut 
to you sho must Benin Btrnngo, indeed. Yet 
sho possossos an excellent heart and a strong 
fund of good Bonso undor hor quaint oxterior. 
Sho is a fnvorito with everybody in lior neigh¬ 
borhood and tho town.” 

“ So mamma always said; and sho lias her 
favorites, too, I seo,” laughed Cornelia. ‘‘ Slio 
will make you hor heiress, somo dny, I suppose, 
Luoy ?” 

"I have not yet counted on that,” replied 
Luoy, candidly, somewhat surprised nt her 
cousin’s freedom. " I lovo Aunt Bethiah, 
quaint and old-fashioned ns sho is, for hor 
many excellencies of character; and sho cer¬ 
tainly deserves my warmest gratitudo for hor 
generosity in fitting mo out, for papa would not 
have bcun able to do half as well by mo, and 
Arthur lins had to gain his education by bis 
own efforts, nnd lins little to couimonco lifo 
with, so wo did not look forward to marriage 
for several years yot.” 

“Ob, I’m sure it Is vory good of Aunt Bo- 
tliiah ; but, then, slio lias money enough, and, 
besides, I don’t approvo of long engagements.” 
And this wiseacro of sixteen tossed lior bend 
with a knowing air. “They generally fall 
through. I shouldn’t want to bo engaged moro 
than six months at tho longest.” 

“The engagements that 'fall through’ aro 
generally thoso that aro not foundod oil endur¬ 
ing qualities of clinrnotor,” replied Luoy, with 
a smile, “and in suoli oases a lifelong unhappi¬ 
ness is usually esoapod. Arthur nnd I liavo 
been engaged two years, nnd I would liavo 
waited two years longer—not that ho wanted 
mo to, for ho urged marriage n year ago, but I 
know ho was struggling for a foothold, nnd 
wouldn’t hamper him then.” 

“How queer yon talk I like a ronl novel 
heroine, Lucy,” said Cornelia. “But two 
years I why, that is nil ago I You wasn’t moro 
than sixteen then, was you, Luoy? and might 
lmve flirted with ever so many of thoso hand- 
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some collegians all this time, and perhaps have 
married a richer ono sooner than you will this 
lawyar you ’re waiting for. 0 dear I /couldn’t 
be bo humdrum; it Is worso than boing really 
married and Bottled down, for then a body ox- 
peots to bo sober, yon know. Why, there ’a 
Clare. Bingham, sho ’a beon ongaged three timos 
this last winter, but she didn't mind breaking . 
off at all, and now Madame Demorest is making 
her wedding-dresses, and she's going to marry 
an old wealthy widower on Temple Streot, with 
grown-up daughters oldor than sho is. I sup¬ 
pose her mothor mado the match, though, for 
Mrs. Bingham wouldn’t lot Clara marry any¬ 
body unloBB thoy wero very wealthy. Papa 
says the Binghams havo met with losses, and 
old Mr. l’hippen will lot his wife linvo plenty 
of money. But Clara is splendid, and such an 
elogant wanlrobo as Domorost is getting up for 
her I Sho ’ll inako a magnificent brido I You 
will seo her, Luoy, for sho makes farewell 
calls this week. But, dear ine, I quite forgot 
we were talking about yourself and your owu 
marriage. What do you think of it, Noll ? 
Would you have been witling to wait for Ed¬ 
ward so long as Luoy has ?” turning to Holen. 

“Oh, I dnro say Luoy was right,” replied 
Helen, carelessly, clasping a heavy turquoise 
bracelet over her arm, and ndmiringly watch¬ 
ing tlie oflfeot, ns, throwing back the full, loose 
sleeve of her crimson morning-robe, she stood 
before tlio mirror. It was fitting that her words 
should fall carelessly ; Luoy felt this ; for wlint 
could Helen Field, that child of luxury, nur¬ 
tured in nflluunce, and on the eve of a brilliant 
allianco, know of the high, self-denying resolves 
and patient endeavors of tho toiling, ambitious 
student and tho farmor's daughter ? 

"Yes, I felt that I was right,” went on Luoy, 
quietly, “and so I kept my school for nnother 
year—you know I am a teacher, Cousin Cor¬ 
nelia—and Arthur opened an oflico and began 
to got cases ; and now dear old Aunt Buthiali 
lias kindly come forward with her unexpected 
offer. But how Btrange I should bo telling this 
all over to you !” sho added, with a blush. “ I 
don’t know wliioh 1 b tho more talkative—Aunt 
Bethiali over hor knitting-work, or myself.” 

“Oh, girls nlways toll their dear friends all 
about those things, and they oxpoct to bo con¬ 
gratulated just ns soon as the engagement comes 
out. I promised Josio Alden, my room-mato at 
sohool, that I'd write her tho vory first thing 
after I booatno ongaged!” said Cornelia, slip¬ 
ping a diamond ring over the joint of her deli- 
oato finger. “Oh, Clara Bingham has such a 
magnificent engngouient-ring—pearls and topaz 


—and a bracelet and pin to matoli I Mr. Pliip- 
pen—‘ old flp-penny-bit,’ Hal calls him, for he’s 
tho merest mite of a man, and has got the 
asthma so had—must be very liberal. Let me 
see your engagement-ring, Luoy.” 

With a half smile, half blush, Lucy held out 
the hand on whoso third finger gleamed a cir¬ 
clet of plain gold more valued in her eyes than 
a band of costly gums. “ It will hardly com¬ 
pare with your friond's,” sho said. 

“ Oh, it is very neat and pretty. But you 
have his miniature in a locket, I dare say. 
Pray lot mo seo it I I am positively dying to 
seo my future oousin.” 

But Luoy was forced to acknowledge that 
“Arthurdid not ‘tako’well—one of tlioso facos 
dependent for good looks upon its expression, 
rather than beauty of fentures in repose, you 
know, Cornelia”—whereupon Cornelia speedily 
conoludcd to defer "dying" for tho present, and 
hroko forth into exeessivo admiration of “ a lovo 
of a mantilla” Helen was Just unfolding. 

“You will board, I presume, Cousin Lucy?” 
said Helen, looking up, after her sister’s ad¬ 
miration had oxliausted itself. 

“Board? O no, indeed !" And pretty Lucy 
Wood opened wide her violet eyes. “ Arthur 
couldn’t endure that; ho wants a home of his 
own.” 

“ How similar I Edward has just sucli old- 
fashioned notions. Ho wanted to take a tiouse, 
but mamma and I soon decided that. Why, I 
want my liberty awhilo ; and wlmt could I do 
with a house and servants to look after, am| 
callers, and parties, and operas, nml all that ? 
So Edward gavo in, aud engaged a suite of 
rooms on Alston Street; they’re charming, I 
assure you. You little gooso, you ought to 
havo decided for yourgelf, and begun right. It 
won't do to let theso men linvo their own way 
too much ; they’ll grow exorbitant, aud expect 
too much of you, if you do." 

“ But I assure you my own wishes wero the 
saino as Arthur’s,” rejoined Luoy, smilingly. 
“Why, I could not feel myself, wore I to board; 
it would be no lioino at all. I’d rather livo in 
a bird’s-nost of my own than havo 1 tho privi- 
lego’ of a spacious hotel parlor. But with yon 
it is difToront; you will see so much tnoro com¬ 
pany and gayety than I. I suppose yon took 
a great deal of pleasure in furnishing your 
rooms, didn’t you ?” 

“0 la, child, papa gave mamma a carte 
blanche on the upholsterer, and sho took tho 
whole thing off my shoulders. I was too busy 
with Madaino Demorest and my shopping. 
Isn't tliis a sweet wrapper? This moss trirn- 
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ming is exquisite 1”—holding up a delicate rose 
thibet, lined with silk of the same hue and 
elaborately trimmed. “You are fairer than I, 
Lucy; you will wear blue, I suppose ?” 

“ Such delicate slindos would hardly bo suit¬ 
able for iny liumblo home,” said Luoy. “ I 
must study the fitness of things. Fancy mo 
getting breakfast and dusting the parlor in one 
of those morning-robes 1 Wouldn't a neat print 
bo far better, Helen ? I shall shock you, 1 sup¬ 
pose, girls, if I toll you that I am going to do 
my own work.” 

Ilelon Field let fall the wrapper, while a look 
of wonder quito broko up the usual inanity of 
her beautiful features. Too woll-brod to openly 
express hor disgust, yet too superficial to en¬ 
tirely conceal it, she hold up hor white, jewelled 
hands, oxolaiming, in a pretty affectation of sur¬ 
prise: "Est il possiblef Mistress and maid! 
ladj - and Abigail I Why, my dear littlo cousin, 
should I over induce Edward to take me to Now 
Hampshire, wo should find the lnwyor’s lady 
too burdened with her onerous duties to oven 
invite us to dine. Why, littlo one, you ought 
to persuade Auut liethiuh to throw in a cook 
and chambermaid into tho bargain she hus 
already offered you.” 

“Such posts, I fear, would provo more sino- 
cureB in my homo,” laughed Lucy; “and I 
should dio of inactivity—aolunlly rust out— 
unless Arthur took me for his clerk, since I 
should liavo nothing left to do in my own 
house. You must remomber, Helen, that a 
country cottago and a city mansion are two 
very different establishments; and I dd not 
fear but I shall find sufficient leisuro, asido 
from household duties, to cultivate sooiety, 
and not only invite you to dine with mo, but 
actually to longthcn that invitation into one to 
spond a month. You will want to come to 
Hanover next Commoncomont. Harry is com¬ 
ing up, and Cornelia too.” 

“Thanks, ma chire Lucie/" replied Helen. 
“ Rut actually, I am half porsuaded to go out 
with you to-morrow, just to coax you into pur¬ 
chasing something ornamental in the furnish¬ 
ing department, since I foroseo that you will 
limit yourself to the simply useful, with those 
stiff Puritan notions of yours. At least, you 
will allow mo to look ovor your list, my dear, 
nnd see what you considor necessary to com- 
menco housekeeping with ?” 

" With pleasure I” said Luoy, “ if I had one; 
but I shall leave it all to Aunt Bethiah, for I 
foel that I mustn’t encroach too far on her 
genorosity.” 

“Oh, Just give me her purse, and lot alone 


her genorosity I” laughed Cornelia. “ Suoh a 
fitting out as / would buy I Positively, I think 
it docidodly funny that Aunt Bethiah should 
take suoh a fanoy into tlint queer old head of 
hors, to come 'way from Now Hampshire to 
purchaso your housekeeping articlos, Luoy I 
0 dear I suoh a stupid day I Nothing but this 
drizzling rain ; and I had engaged to go down 
to the Athenomm with Bello Ashleigh. There's 
a magnillcont Danto and Beatrice of Soliolfer’s 
on exhibition. You have Been a Beatrice, 
hav’n’t you?” 

“No; but Arthur has lent mo the trans¬ 
lation, and I havo read tho story. You aro 
familiar with Italian poetry, I presumo, Cor¬ 
nelia?” asked Luoy. 

" 0 doar, no 1 Thetis, wo studied it a little at 
school, but it was a real bore. Is thoro a story to 
it? I didn’t know that; you must toll me about 
it somo time, and we will go togothorto seo the 
painting. It is quite the style to admire tho 
Buatrico; ovorybody goos to the Athomoum, 
you know I And they get up rent flirtations 
there, too ; just as thoy do proiuouading in the 
galleries at tho Muaio Hall between acts, when 
thoy go to lienr tho Qermanians. I like to 
hear tho Qennanians, Lu I” added Cornelia, 
archly. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ ‘BnioiiT and early,’ as thoy say up In New 
Hampshire, aunty I” exolaimed Harry Fiold, as 
ho presented himself next morning at an un¬ 
seasonable hour in that fasliionablo household, 
ready for the proposed shopping excursion. 
“ We shall have a long forenoon, while my lady 
mother and sisters are over their breakfast, or 
oloseted with milliners, mantua-mnkers, and 
seamstresses, for our peregrinations about this 
littlo city of notions. I do assure you, aunty, 
I regard your coming as a special interposition 
of Providence in my behalf, taking mo beyond 
harm’s way; for, but tho other morning, just 
putting my head inside the room whore my 
sisters were holding their mysterious inoanta- 
tions with those weird women who preside ovor 
scissors and shears, I found mysolf suddenly 
entangled in a fleecy web, which they endeav¬ 
ored to persuado me was a bridal veil, but 
whioh, in my own mind, I am fully satisfied 
was of a nature akin to those sacks wherewith 
the jealous Mussulman bags his game, then 
tumblos him or her into the waters of tho Bos¬ 
phorus. But I lived to make my exit, not par¬ 
ticularly fancying the idea of a cold bath, or a 
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waking up some morning to find myself floating 
in tlio Back Bay; and, 1 by tlieso snino pre¬ 
sents,’ do hereby constitute myself your re¬ 
doubtable body-guard and escort for tire day. 
Now, then, my venerable Aunt Bethiah, patron¬ 
ess of hungry students, and dispenser of goodies 
in general, and my little bluo-eyed lady who 
goes forth upon housekeeping thoughts inlunt, 
ooine, let us sally forth on this bright, sunshiuy 
morning, and make all possible haste to secure 
tho down town ’bus for aunty hero !’’ 

“Keop your 'bussos for yerselfl" retorted 
Aunt Bethiah, “ Sich names ! I never! La, 
auz 1 when I was a gnl, a buss meant—wall, no 
matter; p’r’aps Kate Dudley, up at Hanover, 
knows what it means, Harry 1—but in these 
days they call a long klvored wagon, with seats 
all along tho sides and a woman in a yaller 
gown painted on tho door, tho sumo tiling 
And drawing lior black bonnet over her face, 
witli a queer smile spreading across her littlo 
wrinkled features, Aunt Uothiah took a lirin 
hold on lior black silk work-bag, wherein was 
safely tucked a roll of bills on the Now Hamp¬ 
shire banks, And refusing nil down-town ’busses, 
averring that "she could walk her ton mile a 
day," sallied out from tho stately stone front 
on Mount Vernon Street. 

That was a busy, busy morning for little 
Lucy Wood, Aunt Butliinh, and Harry Field. 
Yet, in fact, wo do not know but Hint Harry 
did "more mischief than good,” as Aunt lle- 
thinh tartly told him whonovor lie expatiated 
on tho particular merits of a piece of costly fur¬ 
niture wliloh Luoy had decided inly not to 
select. 

" Chooso for yourself, Lucy 1" said tho old 
lady. " I have only this piece of advice : Tho 
elieapest tilings in price ain't always the cheap¬ 
est in the end; but, remember tlmt the little 
brown cottage up at Hanover is not like your 
Aunt Sary Ann’s great house. I aiu going to 
trust everything to your own good sense, 
child." 

And so little Luoy selcotcd neat, pretty cot¬ 
tage furniture ; carpets of Biuall vino pattern, 
bright colors and duralilo texture; curtnins, 
light and flecoy, followed by other articles of 
housekeeping need, and nt length found her 
catalogue exhausted. 

Aunt Bethiah, meantime, from motives whoso 
deltonoy Harry Field could not fail to respect 
and admire, offered but few words of ndvico 
unless referred to by Luoy ; yet, when the pur¬ 
chases wore completed, sho openly expressed 
lior approval, ns she cheerfully took the bills 
ofsalo in Lucy’s name. 


“Now, Harry, I want you to show me a 
place where 1 can buy wlint I want Lucy to 
have,” bIio said, ns they walked up Washing¬ 
ton Street; " niul wliat I shall want to hear 
when 1 take my knittin’-work and go over to 
young Squire Mnberry’s to spuiul the nrter- 
noon, I allers did mean some day or other to 
give Luoy a new planner." 

“Oil, aunt, you ought not 1 you don't think 
I would take so much from you I" and the 
tears sprang to Lucy’s bluo eyes. 

"You jest hush up, child I Don’t I know 
who likes to hear 1 Home, sweet home,’ sung 
in Luoy Wood’s clear voice 1 And if Aunt 
Bethink Wood lias a mind to give a piantier to 
Arthur Maborry’s wife, wlioso business is it to 
contrndict her, I should like to know ?" And 
many minutes hnd not elapsed ere the old lady’s 
little, qncur, bent llguro stood in Chickcring's 
spacious warehouse. 

“ Hecentrio, oh f Rich old aunt, I take it 1" 
soliloquized tho sniusinnn, who, but a few days 
previous, had assisted Harry Field in passing 
judgment on a line instrument ordered for his 
sister, tho future Mrs. Kdward Bowditch, now 
advancing to meet tho old lady, who passed 
from ono instrument to another, striking the 
polished ivory keys with her wrinkled fingers 
by way of testing their tono and quality. 

And, standing there, with Aunt Bothiah now 
eliciting n sweet tone from some instrument, 
then talking glibly to the bland salesman, 
while Lucy admired most eaeli successive in¬ 
strument her aunt paused before—bethinking 
bow happy that generous gift would render bis 
girlish cousin, and how sweet its notes would 
sound to tho young lawyer when he catno at 
evening to ids home—standing there, unother 
girlish form glided across Harry Field’s mental 
vision, tho snino which, during those four years 
passed under the shelter of ids Alma Mnter at 
old Dartmouth, hnd glided in to occupy a quiet 
corner of his lionrt, niul whom, in that hour, 
ho resolved to transplant in tho future to his 
own homo, sweet Knty Dudley. 

" Lucy, child, you jest set down hero and 
play and sing old Corinth ; 1 shall want to hear 
an old-fashioned tune once in a while when I 
come a visiting; and if I like it, tint'*, the 
planner I shall buy I" said Aunt Bethiah, paus¬ 
ing before a small Instrument whose rosewood 
onsing was of exquisite polish, and which gave 
back a mellow tone to tho touch of her Angers. 
And Luoy, blushing a littlo, but with clear, 
sweet, birdlike voice, touched the chords, and 
accompanied the symphony by that old, old 
liyinn, while two or three gentlemen lounging 
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through tho rooms, who hnd lifted thoir hats 
to Harry, paused to listen to tho pure melody. 

“ A line voioo, very full in the upper notes. 
Does the Indy sing opera?” asked tho Signor 
Monti, a musical professor of noto, addressing 
Harry. 

“ No, sir, my cousin only sings simple musio, 
suoli ns touches the heart!” was tho replyj 
mentally recurring to another fresh girlish voioo 
that hnd, last summor, sung to him under the 
stnro, at hor father's gate in Hanover, the heart- 
Bong “Good-by I” when they two stood tlioro 
last nt parting. 

“It carries mo back to tho days wlion I was 
a gnl, and sang ‘C'orintli,’ and ‘Coronation,’ 
and ‘Greenville’ in the singin’-sents of the old 
meetin’-’us on tho lull, Luoy 1” said Aunt Be¬ 
think, rubbing her silk handkerchief across her 
eyes. “Look here, mistor, wlmt’s the price 
of this planner f” 

“Three hundred and fifty, ma’am ; and cheap 
nt that. We linv' n't an instrument superior 
to it in innko and finish, or tone. These bou¬ 
doir pinuos are becoming great favorites. I sold 
one only yesterday to Mrs. Dolnucey of Park 
Street, and—” 

“ Wall, it suits mo, and I ’ll take it I” inter¬ 
rupted tho old lady, curtly. “ Tlioro’s your 
pay : good bills, all on ’em, on our New-Hamp¬ 
shire banks ; and you jest liavo the planner 
packed up and sent to Benjamin Wood, Han- 
ovor, Now Hampshire. Jost bo pnrtiokeler in 
the doin’ it up, will ye, mistor? Theso railroad 
folks aro dredful koorlcss, and don’t mind 
slammin’ tilings round ns if ’twos so muck 
grnnito rock that couldn’t gut broken.” 

Willi a polite bow, tho deferential salesman 
ushered his oustoinor to tho vestibule ; and tho 
old lady, inhaling her satisfaction with a breath 
of fresh air, exolaimed : “Wlion I like a thing, 
I allors buys it on the spot, and don’t stand 
bargainin’ and tryin’ to beat ’em down. If 
there is anything I despise, it’s tryin’ to beat 
folks down wlion you’re tradin’ with ’om. I 
guess Arthur will like tho pinnner, child I” 

But Luoy could not reply for tlio emotion 
that swolled in her throat and choked her ut¬ 
terance. 

“ Deuced lino girl, 'pon my word 1 Cousin of 
the Fields. Harry oallcd hor ‘Cousin Lu,’ 
you noticud, Diok ? Must manage to call thoro 
and get an introduction. Hoiress of that queer 
old Begum who bought tlio piano, I take it I 
Lot's mnko it on our way to drop in on Cor¬ 
nelia Field this evening, Dick. Deuced fine 
girll can’t help thinking bow she sung; Monti 
was delighted t Tiny foot and hand, did you 


notico, Dick? What a ditlintjuf air sho had I” 
And tho elegant Frederick Temploton, whoso 
arm had been linked in his friend, Dick Lib¬ 
by’s, sauntered lazily out of Chiokoring’s. 

“ Diitingui air J” What would Arthur Ma- 
berry’s promised littlo bride have thought, 
could she have heard this flat of approval from 
Frederiok Templeton, the Admirable Crichton 
of Mt. Vomon Street oiroles ? or known that 
his evening call, which her unfortunate absence 
at a concert with Harry prevented hor from 
appropriating, was intended almost solely for 
hersolf? 

Very little, I opine j so truly was her heart 
turning at tho oloso of that busy day’s tumul¬ 
tuous duties and pleasures to the occupant of 
the little law-office up in Hanover. 

‘‘ Why, girls, who’d have imagined Aunt 
Botliiah so liberal?” exolaimed Mrs. Field, ns 
they discussed tlio affair of tho piano during 
Luoy's aksenco that ovoning, while the old lady 
had sought her room. “Helen, my lovo, you 
must mniinge to get into hor good graces, and 
who knows but she may open her heart to you 
likewiso ? You don’t flatter her, oliild I Tlint 
demure littlo cousin of yours witt by and by 
inherit all Aunt Bethinli’s valuablo farms and 
I don't know how much in railroad slinres and 
bank stock, for Bhe 'a one of the riohost women 
in Hanover.” 

“Ah, trust mo for the flnttory, ma," said 
Ilolon, indolently. “ There's a lovo of a grena¬ 
dine nt liovey’s which I ’ve sot my heart upon; 
but papa declares he lins done all he can for me, 
so I've made up my miiul to coax it out of tlio 
old lady, for I shall dio of vexation if I don’t 
liavo it. Lot mo soe: I think 1 ’ll make an 
effort, and offer to assist Luoy in doing her 
shopping ; and so drop in at liovey’s and man¬ 
age to admire ilio dress so much that she can’t 
help taking the hint and giving it to me. Of 
oourso they ’ll remain till after the wedding 
now, and I don’t care so much as I did, for 
lidwnrd lins really taken quite a fanoy to Aunt 
llethiah, and his mother and Fanny talk a great 
doal about her ‘ independence of oliaraoter’ and 
'strong, good sense,’ though I was afraid Mrs. 
Bowditoli would think strangely of hor; you 
know sho is so severe on people sometimes, 
ma. Hark! that is Edward's ring now 1” and 
she rose to meot her lover. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A month went by ; and in tho budding May- 
tirno two young brides were won from the ranks 
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of girlhood, and two weddings occurred in Aunt 
lletliiah’s family. 

"Sieh a time, Loulsy, you never did seel” 
snid the otd lady, getting herself comfortably 
to “beating eggs” for Lucy’s wedding-cako, in 
llenjamin Wood’s kitchen, the day after her 
return from Boston a few days subsequent to 
Helen’s wedding, while Luoy, with her sisters, 
was down at the little brown cottage in the vil¬ 
lage, arranging the furniture, which had pre¬ 
ceded her return. “Sloh doin’s, Louisy, I 
never see afore in all my born days I Sary 
Ann Field is on her pinnacle now. 8he’s Jest 
brought up her gals to think they 're too good 
to fetolr the water to wash their hands, nnd 
servants a plenty to wait on 'em j and what 
does Miss Helen do hut ups and thinks 'twould 
kill her to keep house artor she’s married; so 
the young folks must needs go to hoardin’, and 
have two or three rooms all Unified up with 
velvet carpets, and sofys, and great lookin’- 
glasses, and a lot of gimeraeks and shiny flxin’s 
sioli as I wouldn’t give liousoroom to, though 
they cost Lyman Field a heap of money to buy 
’em. Massy sakesl I couldn’t begin to tell 
you, Loulsy, of the heap of fine dresses that 
pal had made up—silks, and satins, and some 
kind of BtuiT or rutlier they called Mary Ann 
Teeks—and loose gowns, and basques, and tho 
I.ortly knows wliat ’n all I Why, some of the 
purtiest of ’om, that I thought good enough for 
Queon Viotory or the President's wifo, wore 
nothin’ hut her breakfast-gowns, I found out; 
nnd then there wore her street-gowns, and car¬ 
riage-gowns, nnd party-gowns, and travellin’- 
gowns, and I don’ no’ how many. And then, 
to crown it all, don’t you think, Loulsy, that 
when she went out to help Lucy do up some 
slioppin’, she dragged us into a big store as 
handsome as r. monstrous parlor, and, arter 
overhaulin' all the dress-goods, nnd makin’ the 
darks tumblo ’em all up, she sorter hinted to 
me sideways that sho'd sot her heart on a dress 
off of a piece of shiny stuff— I’ve forgotten tho 
name on't; Luoy ’ll remember—but her father 
wouldn't buy her any more, and as much as 
asked mo to buy it, when I jest turned to tho 
dark nnd told lihn to measuro off a gown pat¬ 
tern, and thou, turnin' to Luoy, sez I, ‘ Hero, 
Luoy, hero ’g a gown I bought ye ;’ arter which 
I whispered to Helen, when tho dark wa’n’t 
lookin’, for I didn’t want to shame her right 
aforo him, sez I: * Helen, maybe your mothor 
never lamed yo a commandment you ’ll find 
Irotweon tho klvers of your Bible, if you’ve 
got ono—“ Thou slmlt not covet thy neighbor's 
goods!'” Sho never said another word or 


longed for another thing all that day. ’Twa’n’t 
tho rail/ of the dress I cared for, for I jest stepped 
into another store, and laid out jest as much 
monoy in two or threo pair of good milled blan¬ 
kets, and told tho dark to send ’em up to Ly¬ 
man Field’s, for they wero for his darter that 
was goin’ to get married. ’Twa’n't tho roly of 
tlie gown, hut 'twas tho ditpertidon of the gal, 
wantin’ everything slio laid her eyes on to dress 
with, 

“But I want to tell yo about tho treddin'," 
continued Aunt Bethiali, after pausing to break 
a fresh half dozen of eggs and recover her 
hroath. “ Helen’s a purty eroetur, arter all, 
and she did look proper handsome, I tell ye, 
when the folks were all there, and tho minister, 
too, in his great lilaek gown, nnd she entne down 
all dressed in white satin, with (lowers on her 
bosom, and a bunch of ‘orange flowers,’ they 
called them, though tiioy were jest white, nnd 
not yaller at all liko an orange-peel, all tied up 
and put into a little Bilvor tunnel to hold ’em, 
nnd a great long white lace veil bangin’ down 
the hack of her head oiean to the carpet. 1 tell 
you, 'twas a purty Right I And there were six 
young gals nnd fellers that stood up with the 
couple, nnd coino in nil in a procession before 
’om, tho gals all dressed just like Helen, ex¬ 
cept the veil nnd tho orange-flowers, and all 
kinder simperin' ns if they \1 like to go through 
tho same ceremony, and the fellers all lookin' 
as if they ’d been mndo arter one pattern—tall, 
and slender, and cork-screwy. Young Mister 
Bowditcli, Helen’s man—lie’s n proper-lookin' 
person, though, nnd a real gentleman, too; 
they say lio's real likely nnd smart for busi¬ 
ness—keeps a great store with his father down 
on tho wharf, nnd sends out ships; nnd Helen 
Field may consider herself purty lucky to get 
him, nnd t jest took an opportunity to tell her 
so kinder privately, when it come my turn to 
go up nnd shake hands with her. Loot, Louisy, 
sicli a sight of slinkin’ hands and kissin’ as 
there was right arter she was married, too— 
enough to make a body sick I Kverybody 
must needs run up nnd kiss the bride; and I 
declnro in mndo mo real nind to see them great 
tall fellers, with their hntefui mustachers on 
their up]H>r lips, a-stoopin’, nnd moppin’, nnd 
kissin' Helen Field I 1 wondered her mother 
didn’t put a stop to it right on tho sjiot, or 
young Mister Bowditcli didn’t; hut it appears 
'twas city fashion, so Lucy told me, in a whis¬ 
per, when bIio saw 1 was gettin’ mad at sicli 
works. Waal, thinks I, everybody knows their 
own business best, to lie sure; but if I was a 
young man, I know I wouldn’t bnve Tom, Dick, 
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and Harry kissin’ my wife jest as much as tliey 
were a mind to. Hut In I Helen didn’t aeoin to 
mind it no moro ’n I should to brush a fly off 
my face. Everybody in the room kissed her j 
and then, don’t you think that sauoy Hnrry up 
and kissed me right nforo all the folka, and I 
didn’t know but everybody’d got to do it all 
round, I tell you, Louisy, I kept a pretty 
sharp lookout for our I.uoy, for.there wn3 a 
great tall feller there, rigged out in his bosom- 
pins, and white kid gloves, and a hnudkdrcher 
strong as a muskrat with some kind of essence 
or rutlier, and he kept slickin' round buoy like 
a hawk watcliin’ a chicken. You see, ho was 
down to tho store where we bought the planner, 
and fell in love with buoy then, so Harry told us 
artorwnrds, and ho, tho young scamp, had been 
fillin’ his oars with stories how that hucy was 
a rich heiress or somethin’; so bimoby, when 
ho come along niul begun teasin' buoy about 
singin’ Bomotliin’ ho colled an uproar from 
Granny More , and coinplimontcd her ’bout her 
beautiful voice, 1 jest speaks up, and sez I, 

‘ Mister Templeton, I guess you ’ro mistaken 
in the person. This is bucy Wood, from Hano¬ 
ver, and sho 'h spoke for to a likely young man 
up thore, sich ns your oity fellers can’t begin 
to hold a cnndto to. llesides, I know for Bar- 
tain she never sung a song about Granny More 
in her life. If it’s “Mary of tho Wild Moor” 
you mean, Blie sings that like a nightingale. 
As for uproar, I should think there wna enough 
of it in Sary Ann Field’s best parlors now, with¬ 
out your tensin’ buoy to help make it; and if 
you ’ro a friend of that young woman that’s 
jest stood up there to bo married, you’d better 
go and take horpnrt ng’in all them people that 
are eatin' her up like a little sugar doll, when, 
to my mind, they can lovo her jest as inuoh 
without kissin’ hor to death I’ 

“That settled it, bouisy I He jost bowed, 
with a queer sort of smile, then straightened 
up like a poker and walked off ns if every J'int 
in his bnok-bono was stnrohed nnd rough dried, 
and never come nigh us flg'in. buoy—she’s 
kinder tender hearted—sho took me to do for 
sponkin’ ho, but, sez I: 'Jest don't you say a 
singlo word, oliild. Aunt Hotliiah Wood hns 
lived a good many years in this world, and the 
bord didn’t put eyes into her head for nothin’, 
nnd, so far ns I can son, all the goslin’s ain’t 
raised on Honjamin Wood’s farm up in Han¬ 
over?' And jest then, Harry, he stopped out 
from behind a curtain a-gigglin’, where ho’d 
overheard it all, nnd soz he : 1 llravo, aunty 1’ 
nnd kinder looked knowin’ the way the dandy 
feller had gone, and so I felt ns though 1 ’d 


done jest right in givin’ him a piece of my 
mind." 

“ And Helen wont right away aflor tho wed¬ 
ding, buoy said?” queriod Mrs. Henjamiu Wood, 
a pleasant-faced matron, tho “ bouisy” address¬ 
ed, up to her elbows in Hour at tho baking- 
table, repressing n smile. 

“ Yes, indeed 1” resumed the old lady, Bkim- 
lning the froth from hor foaming egg-diBh into 
nnothcrat liorolbow. “ In nbout an hour artor 
everybody’d ato up the cake and drunk up 
tho wine—nnd I gin Sary Ann a piece of my 
mind, purty plain, about havin’ wine in her 
house these tempernnee times—and artor young 
Miss Bowditch—that's Helen—and I b’lievo I 
didn’t tell you tlint hit father, nnd mother, nnd 
sisters wero thoro to tho weddin’, nice, olever 
people as over lived, nnd a real lady, old Miss 
Bowditoh is, ovory inch of her, and real porlito 
to me, too 1 Wall, artor Helen had como down 
ng’in all dressed up in a handsome travellin’- 
gown nnd oapo, then they oponed tho abetters 
and blinds; you see they'd been nnd mndo 
believo night, and lit up all tho gas in their 
great bangin' shandyliers—and then a coach 
driv up, and tlioy got in and wore whisked oQ' 
to tho depot ' on a bridle tower to tho Falls,’ ns 
Sary Ann took pains to tell everybody. 

“ But, jest as they wero goin’, there was an¬ 
other great to-do ; nnd everybody got up close 
and kissed Helen again ; and nil the gals that 
stood up with hor hold up their cobweb lace 
liandkorcliors to their eyes, and cried, because 
they war’n’t goin’ to, 1 s’pose, as I told bucy. 
But I jest watoliod my olinnce, and orowdod up, 
and sez I: ‘ Now, Helen, I s’poso bucy and I 
will bo gone back to Hanover when you get 
homo ng’in, so I sha’u’t bo huro to tho house- 
warmin' | but I ’ve got ono pieco of advice to 
give yo, and I hope yo ’ll oilers remombor old 
Aunt Botliinh’s words, for mabho wo slinVt 
meet ag’in in this world, nnd it is this: Bo a 
good wifo; try to ploase your husbnud nforo 
tho hull world, nnd don’t let the vanities of this 
dosatoful airlli over make you forget that there 
is another lifo nnd a heaven 1’ Wall, Sary 
Ann—I B’pose the thinks sho's got a lease of 
life forever I—sho kinder stared, nnd pursed up 
hor lips; and Helen, she seemed sorter 'shamed 
and strange, as if slio'd nevor’d beam such 
ndvico before ; bnt young Mister Bowditch, ho 
shook my hand real hearty, And sez ho: ‘Thank 
ye, thank yo, Aunt Bctliinh I I trust wo both 
shall romomber your good ndvico nnd proflt by 
it 1’ and then they liurrlud away, nnd bimoby 
tho folks broke up nnd went homo. 

“ But nrter all, bouisy, I didn’t see so fresh 
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a face as onr Luoy’s there j for them oity gals, 
they alu’t handsome; they looked well enough 
by lamplight, but when daylight was let In they 
all looked kinder jagged put and streaked, like 
a piece of oaiiker that's faded in tho wash; 
and there wa’n’t a young man so smart and 
likely lookin’ as young Bquire Maberry. Oh, I 
forgot to tell ye about tho big table that was 
sot out in the baok parlor, nil klverod with tho 
presents and things that was given to Helen— 
oake-baskets, and butter-knives, and forks of 
solid silver, and silver waiters, and oream pitch¬ 
ers, and a hull dozen of littlo gold salt-cellars, 
nnd fans, and bracelets, aud vases, and 1 d’no 
what ’n all I If I hadn’t known young Mister 
Bowditoh kept a store for ships down on tho 


wharf, I should a thought for snrtain ho was a 
jewelry-man, nnd had jest sot out his things for 
show. I didn't give Holen anything except the 
milled blankets ; but I told her I’d send her 
down a box of homespun yam, so't she might 
have enough to keep her busy knittin’ her 
husband’s Btockin’s all next winter evenings. 
Jest hand me that citron to slice, Louisy 1 and 
don't them currants want wnshin’ f I wonder 
Sary Ann didn’t have Helen’s weddin’-onke 
made in the house; but a city baker baked it, 
and Unified it all off with flowers, nnd little 
honses, and littlo naked boys they called Jupids, 
and ever so many fixin’s. Isn’t that oven gut- 
tin' too hot, Loutsy ?” 

((ionclunlon Dext month.) 
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THE STOLEN BANK NOTES. 

The newspapers of 1810 contain a few brief paragraphs,—cold, bare, 
and partial as a tombstone, relative to a singular, ana to my thinking, 
instructive passage in the domestic annals of the country, with which I 
happened to bo intimately acquainted. The impression it produced on 
me nt the time was vivid and profound, and acouple of lines in a Liver- 
pool journal the other day, curtly announcing the death of a Madame 
L’Estrnnge, recalled each incident as freshly to memory as if graven 
there but yesterday; and moreover induced me to pen the following 
oarrative. in which, now that I can do so without the risk of giving 
pain or offence to any one, I have given tbo whole affair, divested of 
colouring, disguise, or concealment. 
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father, who had influence with the late Lord Bexley, then Mr. 
Vansittart, procured me, throe weeks after I came of age, a junior clerk¬ 
ship in one of the best paid of onr Government offices. In the same de¬ 
partment were two vouDg men, my seniors by six or seven years only, 
of the names of Martin Travers and Edward Capel. Their salaries 
were the same—three hundred pounds a year,—and both bad an equal 
chance for promotion to the vacancy likely soon to occur, either by the 
death or superannuation of Mr. Rowdell,anaged and ailing chief clerk. 

I had known them slightly before I entered the office, inasmuch as our 
families visited in the same society, and we were very soon especially 
intimate with each other. They were, I found, fast friends, though 
differing greatly in character and temperament. I liked Martin Tra¬ 
vers much the best of the two. He was a handsome, well grown, frank 
spoken, generous young man, and never have I known a person so full 
of buoyant life as he,—of a temper so constantly gay and_ cheerful. Ca¬ 
pel was of a graver, more saturnine disposition, with lines about the 
mouth indicative of iron inflexibility of nerve and will; yet withal a 
hearty fellow enough, and living, as was suspected, quite up to his in¬ 
come, if not to something considerably over. I had not been more than 
about three months in the office, when a marked change was percepti¬ 
ble in both. Gradually they had become cold, distant, and at last ut¬ 
terly estranged from each other; and it was suggested by several 
amongst us, that jealousy as to who should succeed to Rowdell’s snug 
salary of six hundred a year, might have produced the evidently bad 
feeling between them. This might, I thought, have generated the low¬ 
ering cloud hourly darkening and thickening upon Cupel's brow, but 
could scarcely account for the change in Martin Travers. He whose 
contagions gaiety used to render dnilness and ill-humour impossible in 
his presence, was now fitful, moody, irascible; his daily tasks were no 
longer gone through with the old cheerful alacrity; and finally—for 
he was morbidly Impatient of being questioned,—1 jumped to the con¬ 
clusion—partly from some half words dropped, and partly from knowing 
where they both occasion-illy visited,—that the subtle influence which 
from the days of Helen downwards—and I suppose upwards—has plea¬ 
sed and plagued mankind, was at the bottom of the matter. 1 was 
quite right, and proof was not long waited for. I was walkiog early 
one evening along Piccadilly with Travers—who appeared by-the by to 
wish me further, though he was too polite to say so,—when we came 
suddenly upon Capel. I caught his arm, and insisted that he should 
take a turn with us as he used to do. I thought that possibly a quiet 
word or two on the beauty and excellence of kindly brotherhood amoDgst 
men, might lead to a better feeling between them. I was deucedly 
mistaken. My efforts in that line,—awkward enough made, I dare say, 
—proved utterly abortive Capel indeed turned back, rather than, as 
I supposed, fussily persist in going on ; but both he and Travers strode 
on as stiffly as grenadiers on parade,—their cheeks flushed, their eyes : 
alight with angry emotion, and altogether sullen and savage as bears. 
What seemed odd too, when Travers turned shaTply round within a 
short distance of Hyde Park Corner, with a scarcely disguised inten- ■ 
tion of shaking us off, Capel whirled round as quickly, as if quite as 
resolutely determined not to be shaken off; whilst I, consid. rably 
alarmed by the result of the pacific overture I had ventured upon, did, 1 
of course, the same. We stalked on in silence, till just as we reached 
floby’s, and a Mr. Hervey, with his daughter Constance, tu’ned sud¬ 
denly out of St James’s street. I was hery hot to the tips of my ears 
in an instant. Travers and Capel stopped abruptly, Btared fiercely at 
each other, and barely recovered presence of mind in sufficient time to 
lift their hats in acknowledgment of Mr. Hervey’s brief greeting, and 
the lady’s slight bow, as, after half pausing, they passed on. It was 
all clear enough now. My two geutLemen had come to Piccadilly in 
the hope of meeting with Constance Hervey, and accompanying her 
home; frustrated in this, they had determined not to lose sight of each 
other: nor did they for three mortal hours, during which, anxiety lest 
their rancorous ill humour should break out into open quarrel, kept 
me banging about from post to pillar with them,—a sullen companion¬ 
ship, so utterly wearisome that I had several times half a mind to pro¬ 
pose that they shonld fight it out at once, or toss up which should jump 
for the other’s benefit into t'ie Thames. At length ten o’clock struck, 
and it appearing to be mutually concluded that a visit to Kensington 
was no longer possible, a sour expression of relief escaped them, and 
our very agreeable party separated. 

A very dangerous person in such a crisis was, I knew, this Constance 
Hervey, though by no means a catch in a pecuniary sense for well con 
nected young men with present salaries of three hundred a year, and 
twice as much in near expectancy. Her father, who had once held his 
head pTetty high in the commercial world, had not long since become 
bankrupt, and they were now living upon an annuity of little more, I 
understood, than a hundred pounds, so secured to Mr Hervey that his 
-creditors could not touch it This consideration, however, is one that 
weighs but little with men iu the condition of mind of Capel and Travers, 
and I felt that once enthralled by Constance Hervey's singular beauty, 
escape, or resignation to disappointment was very difficult and hard to 
bear. She was no favourite of mine, just then, by the way. I had first 
seen her about three years previously,—and even then, whilst yet the 
light, the simplicity, the candour, of young girlhood lingered over, and 
softened the rising graces of the woman, I read in the full depths of her 
dark eyes an exultant consciousness rf beauty, and the secret instinct 
of its power. Let me, however, in fairness state that I had myself— 
moon-calf that I must have been—made sundry booby, btnshmg ad¬ 
vances to the youthful beauty, and the half-amused, half-derisive mer¬ 
riment with which they were received, gave a twist, no doubt, to my 
opinion of the merits of a person so provokingly blind to mine. Be 
this, as it may, there could be no question that Constance Hervey was 
now a very charming woman, and 1 was grieved only, not surprised, at 
the bitter rivalry that had sprung up between Travers and Capel,—a 
rivalry which each successive day but fed and strengthened! 

Capel appeared to be fast losing all control over his temper and mode 
of life. He drank freely—that was quite clear; gambled, it was said, 
and rumours of debt, protested bills, ready money raised at exorbitant 
interest on tbe faith of his succeeding to Rowdell’s post, flew thick as 
hail about the office. Should he obtain the coveted six hundred a year, 
Constance Hervey would, I doubted net—firstfavourito as Travers now 
seemed to be,—condescend to be Mrs. Capel. This, not very compli¬ 
mentary opinion, I bad been mentally repeating some dozen times with 
more than ordinary bitterness as I sat alone one evening after dinner 
in our little dining-room in Golden square, when the decision came — 
The Governor being out, I had perhaps taken a few extra glasses of 
wine, and nothing in my experience, so lights up and inflames tender or 
exasperating reminiscences as fine old port. 

“ Rat-tat-tat-tat ” It was unmistakebly Travers’s knock, and bois- 
terously-hilarious too as in the old time, before any Constance Hervey 
had emerged from pinafores and tuckers to distract and torment man¬ 
kind, and more especially well to do Government clerks. The startled 
maid servant hastened to the door, when in bounced Travers—radiant, 
—ablaze with triumph. • 

“ Hollo, Travers! Why, where the deuce do you spring from, eh ?” 

“ From HeavenJ Paradise 1 —the presence of an angel at all events !” 

“ There, there, that will do; I quite understand.” 

“ No you don’t, Ned Nobody but myself ran understand, imagine, 
guess, dream of tbe extent, the va,tness of the change that has come 
over my life. Firstly, then—but this is nothing,—ltowdell is at length 
superannuated, and 1 am to have his place ” 

He paused a moment; and I, with certainly a more than half envious 
sneer, said—“ And upon the strength of that piece of luck you have 
proposed to Constance Hervey, and been accepted—of course ” 

“ Jubilate-yea' Feel how my pulse throbs ! It is four hours since, 
and still my brain lightens and my eyes dazzle with the tumultuous 
joy Do not light the candles; 1 shall grow calmer in this twilight.” 

“ Confound his raptures,” was my internal ejaculation. “ Why the 
mischief couldn’t he take them somewhere else ?” I however said no¬ 
thing, and he presently resumed tbe grateful theme. “ You will be at 
the wedding, of course. And by the-by, now I think of it, haven’t I 
heard Constance stay she especially remembers you for something—I 
forget exactly what,—but something pleasant and amusing—very 

My face kindled to flame, and I savagely whirled the easy chair in 
Which I sat two or three yards back from the fire light before speaking 
“ I am extremely obliged to the lady, and so I dare say is poor Capel, 
who, it seems, has been so carelessly thrown over." 

“ Carelessly thrown over!" rejoined Travers, sharply. “That is a 
very improper expression If he has, as I fear, indulged in illusions, 
he has been only self deceived. Still, his double disappointment grieves 
me. It seems to cast—though there is no valid reason that it should 
do so—a shadow on ipy conscience ” 

We were both silent for some time. I was in no mood for talking, 
and he sat gazing dreamily at the fire. I knew very well whose face 
he saw there. I had seen it myself in the same place a hundred times. 

“ There is another drawback, Ned,” he at length resumed. “ Our 
marriage must be deferred eix months at the least. I have but about 
two hundred pounds in ready money, and the lease and furniture of the 
house we Bhall require would cost at least double that.” 


“ Any respectable establishment would credit you for the furniture 
upon the strength of your greatly increased salary.” 

“ So I urged ; but Constance has such a perfect horror of debt—aris¬ 
ing no doubt from ber father’s misfortunes,—that she positively insists 
that we must wait till everything required in our new establishment 
can be paid for when purchased I could, I think, raise the money 
upon my own acceptance, but should Constance hear that I had done 
so, she would, I fear, withdraw her promise.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! Six hundred a-year cannot be picked up every 
day.” 

“ You do not know Constance Hervey. But come; I must have pa¬ 
tience ! Six— nine months are not a lifetime. Good-by. I know you 
would be rejoiced to bear of my good fortune.” 

“Ob, of course,—particularly delighted, in fact! Good evening.” 
I have slept better than I did that night. 

It was Sunday evening when Travers called on me, and Capel did 
not make his appearance at the office till the Friday following, his ex¬ 
cuse being urgent private business. Harassing business, if that were 
so, it must have been, for a sharp fever could scarcely have produced 
a greater change for the worse in his personal appearance He was 
mentally changed as gTeatly. He very heartly congratulated Travers 
on his promotion, and took moreover the first opportunity of privately 
assuring him that his (Capel’s) transient fancy for Miss Hervey had 
entirely passed away, and he cordially complimented his former rival 
on having succeeded in that quarter also. This was all remarkably 
queer, I thought; but Travers, from whose mind a great load seemed 
taken, willingly believed him, and they were better friends than ever; 
Capel, the more thoroughly, it seemed, to mark his acquiescent indif¬ 
ference, accompanying Travers once or twice to the Herveys. So did I; 
though I would have given something the first time to have been any¬ 
where else; for if a certain kneeling down, garden-arbour scene did 
not play about tbe lady’s coral lips, and gleam for a moment from the 
corners of her bewildering eyes, my pulse was as steady and temperate 
just then, as it is now, after the frosts of more than sixty winters have 
chilled its beatings. She was however very kind and courteous, a 
shade too considerately gentle and patronizing, perhaps, and I became 
a rather frequent visitor An ancient annt, and a very worthy soul, 
lived with them, with whom I now and then took a turn at backgam¬ 
mon, whilst the affianced conple amused themselves with chess—such 
chess! Travers was, I knew, a superior player, hut on these occasions 
he hardly appeared to know a queen from a rook, or a bishop from a 
pawn. They were thus absurdly engaged one evening, when I made a 
discovery which, if it did not much surprise, greatly pained, and some¬ 
what alarmed me. Aunt Jane had left the room on some household in¬ 
tent, and I, partly concealed in the recess where I sat, by the window- 
curtain, silently contemplated the queer chess playing, the entranced 
delight of the lover, and tho calm, smiling graciouscess of the lady. 
I have felt in a more enviable frame of mind,—more composed, more 
comfortable than I did just then, but, goodlord! what was my innocent 
little pit-pat compared with the storm of hate, and fury, and despair, 
which found terrific expression in the countenance that, as attracted by 
a slight noise I hastily looked up, met my view! It was Capel’s. He 
had entered the room, the door being ajar, unobserved, and was gazing, 
as he supposed, unmarked, at the chess players. I was so Btartled that 
I, mechanically as it were, sprang to my feet, and as I did so, Capel’s 
features, by a strong effort of will, resumed their ordinary expression, 
save for the deathly pallor that remained, and a nervous quivering of 
the upper lip which could not be instantly mastered. I was more than 
satisfied as to the true nature of smooth-seeming Mr. Capei’s senti¬ 
ments towards the contracted couple, but as they had observed nothing, 
I thought it wisest to hold my peace I could not, however, help smil¬ 
ing at the confiding simplicity with which Travers, as we all three 
walked homewards together, sought counsel of Capel as to the readiest 
means of raising,—unknown to Miss Hervey,—the funds necessary to 
be obtained before Prudence, as interpreted by that lady, would permit 
his marriage. Slight help, thought I, for such a purpose, will be af¬ 
forded by the owner of the amiable countenance I saw just now. 

It was just a week after this that thunder fell upon our office by the 
discovery that sixteen hundred pounds in Bank of England notes, sent 
in by different parties, late on the previous day, had disappeared, to¬ 
gether with a memorandum-book containing the numbers and dates. 
Great, it may be imagined, was the consternation amongst us all, and 
a rigorous investigation, which however led to nothing, was immediate¬ 
ly instituted. Capel, who showed extraordinary zeal in the matter, 
went, accompanied by one of the chief clerks, to the parties from whom 
the notes had been received, for fresh lists, in order that payment 
might be stopped. On their return, it was given out that no accurate, 
reliable list could be obtained This, it was afterwards found, was a 
ruse adopted in order to induce the thief or thieves to more readily at¬ 
tempt getting the notes into circulation. 

This occurred in the beginning of September, and about the middle 
of October, Travers suddenly informed me that he was to be married 
on the following Monday,—this was Tuesday. The lease of a house at 
Hammersmith had, he said, been agreed for, the furniture ordered, and 
everything was to be completed and paid for by the end of the present 
week. “ And the money—the extra two hundred and odd pounds re¬ 
quired—how has that been obtained?” “Of my uncle, Woolridge, a 
marriage- gift, though he won’t, I believe, be present at the wedding,” 
returned the bridegroom-elect with a joyous chuckle. I was quite sure 
from his manner, as well as from my knowledge of his uncle’s penuri¬ 
ous character, that this was a deception. Constance Hervey's scruples, 
I had always thought, now that it was certain his next quarter’s sal 
ary would be one hundred and fifty pounds, were somewhat overstrain¬ 
ed and unreasonable,—still I was vexed that he had st.-oped to deceive 
her by such a subterfuge. It was, however, no especial affair of mine, 
and I reluctantly accepted his invitation to dine at the Herveys with 
him on the last day of his bachelorhood, that is on the following Sun, 
day. Capel was invited, but he refused. I also declined, and resO' 
lutely, to attend the wedding. That would, I felt, be peu trop fori 
just then. 

A very pleasant party assembled at Mr. Hervey’s on the afternoon 
of that terrible Sunday, and we were cheerfully chatting over the des¬ 
sert, when the servant girl announced that four gentlemen were at th< 
door who said they must see Mr. Travers instantly. 

“ Must see me!” exclaimed Travers. “ Very peremptory upon mj 
word. With your leave, sir,—yours Constance, I will see these verj 
determined gentlemen here. Bid them walk in, Susan.” 

Before Susan could do so, the door opened, and in walked the 
strangers without invitation. One of theni, a square, thickset, bullet- 
headed man it instantly struck me I had been in company with before 
Oh ! to be sure!—he was the officer who conducted the investigation ir 
the matter of the stoleu notes. What on earth could he want there— 
or with Travers > 

“ You paid, Mr. Travers,” said he bluntly, “ something over foul 
hundred pounds to these two gentlemen yesterday ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly I did; no doubt about it.” 

“ Will you tell us, then, if you please, where you obtained the notei 
iu which you made those payments ’ ” 

“Obtained them—where I obtained them ? ” said Travers, who die 
not, I think, immediately recognize the officer. “ To be sure. Foui 
of them—four fifties,—I have had by me for some time ;—and— 
and- 

“ The two one-hundred pound notes,—how about them ? ” quietlj 
suggested the man, seeing Travers hesitate. 

Travers, more confused than alarmed, perhaps, but white us the pa¬ 
per on which I am writing, glanced hurriedly round,—we had all im¬ 
pulsively risen to our feet—till his eye rested upon Constance Hervey’e 
esgerly-attentive countenance. “I received them," he stammered, re¬ 
peating, 1 was sure, a falsehood, “ from my uncle, Mr. Woolridge, ol 
Tottenham.” 

“ Then, of course you will have no objection to accompany us t< 
your uncle. Mr. Woolridge, of Tettenham ? ” 

“ Certainly not; but not now. To-morrow,—you see I am engaged 
now ” 

“ I am sorry to say, Mr Travers, that you must go with us. Those 
two notes were amongst those stolen from the office to which you be¬ 
long ” 

There was a half stifled scream—a broken sob, and but for me, Con¬ 
stance Hervey would have fallen senseless on the floor. Travers was 
in the merciless grasp of the officers, who needlessly hurried him ofl, 
spite of his frantic entreaties for a brief delay. The confusion and ter¬ 
ror of such a scene may be imagined, not described. Although at first 
somewhat staggered, five minutes bad not passed before I felt thorough¬ 
ly satisfied that Travers was the victim of some diabolical plot; and I 
pretty welL guessed of whose concoction An untruth, he had no 
doubt been guilty of, through fear of displeasing his betrothed,—but 
guilty of stealing money—of plundering the office 1 —bah!—the bare 
supposition was an absurdity. 

As soon as Miss Hervey was sufficiently recovered to listen, I endea- 
I voured to reason with her in this sense, but she could not sufficiently 


command her attention. “ JMy brain is dizzy and confused as yet,* 
ihe said; “ do you follow, and ascertain, as far as possible, all the 
truth,-—the worst truth. I shall be calmer when you return.” 

“ I did so, and in less than two honrs I was again at Kensington. 
Travers was locked up, after confessing that his statement of having 
received the hundred-pound notes of his uncle, Woolridge, was untrue. 
He would probably be examined at Bow Street the next day—his wed¬ 
ding day, as he had fondly dreamed! 

I found Constance Hervey—unlike her father and annt, who were 

moaning and lamenting about the place like distracted creatures_ 

perfectly calm and self-possessed, though pale as Parian marble. I 
told her all,—all I had heard and seen, and aU that I suspected. Her 
eyes kindled to intensest lustre as I spoke. “ I have no doubt,” she- 
said, “ that your suspicions point the right way, but proof, confronted 
as we shall be by that wretched falsehood, will, I fear be difficult. But 
I will not despair ; the truth will, I trust, ultimately prevaiL And re¬ 
member, Thornton,” she added, “ that we count entirely upon you.” 
She gave me her hand on sayingthis; I clutched it with ridiculous en¬ 
thusiasm, and blurted out,—as if I had been a warlike knight instead 
of a peaceable clerk,—“You may. Miss Hervey, to the death!” In 
fact, at that particular moment, although by no means naturally pug¬ 
nacious, and moreover of a somewhat delicate constitution, I tnlnt- J 
should have proved an ugly customer had there been anybody in the 
way to fight with. This, however, not being the case, I consulted with 
Mr Hervey as to what legal assistance ought to be secured, and it was 
finally determined that I shonld request Mr. Elkins, a solicitor resid¬ 
ing in Lothbury, to take Travers’s instructions, and that Mr. Alley, 
the barrister, should be retained to attend at Bow Street. This matter 
settled, 1 took my leave. 

I had a very unsatisfactory account to render on the morrow even¬ 
ing to the anxious family at Kensington. Travers’s appearance at Bow 
Street had been deferred at the request of his solicitor to Wednesday, 
in order that the individual from whom the prisoner now declared he 
had received the stolen notes might he communicated with. The ex¬ 
planation given by Travers to tbe solicitor was briefly thusAbout 
seven months previously he had amassed a considerable sum in guineas, 
—then bearing a high nremium, although it was an offence at law to 
dispose of them for more in silver or note3 than their nominal value. 

Somebody—Mr. Capel, he was pretty sure, but would not be positive_ 

mentioned to him the name of one Louis Brocard, of No. 18, Brewer 
Street, as a man who would be likely to give him a good price for his 
gold. Travers accordingly saw Brocard, who, after considerable hag¬ 
gling, paid him two hundred pounds in Bank of England notes—four 
fifties,—for one hundred and sixty-two guineas. That lately he, Tra¬ 
vers, had often mentioned to Capel, that he wished to raise, as secretly 
as possible, on his own personal seenrity, a sum of at least two hun¬ 
dred pounds, and that Capel—this he was sure of, as not mare than a 
month bad elapsed—Capel had advised him to apply to Louis Brocard 
for assistance. He had done so, and Brocard had given him the two 
one-hundred pound notes in exchange for a note of hand, atsix months’ 
date, for two hundred and twenty pounds. I had obtained temporary 
leave of absence from the office, and at the solicitor's request I accom¬ 
panied him to Brewer Street. Brocard,—a strong-featured, swarthy 
emigri from the south of France, Languedoc, I believe, who had been in 
this country since ’92, and spoke English fluently, was at home, and 1 
could not help thinking from his manner, expecting, and prepared for 
some such visit. There was a young woman with him, his niece, he 
said, Marie Deschamps, of the same cast of features as himself, but 
much handsomer, and with dark fiery eyes, that upon the least excite¬ 
ment seemed to barn like lightning. Brocard confirmed Travers’s 
statement without hesit .tion as to the purchase of the gold and the dis¬ 
count of the bill. “In what money did you pay the two hundred 
pounds for which you received the acceptance?” asked the solicitor. 

“ 1 will tell you,” replied Brocard coolly. “ Marie, give me the 
pocket-book from the desk—the red one. September 2Gth,” he continued, 
after adjusting his spectacles, “Martin Travels, four fifty Bank of 
England notes,”—and he read off the dates and numbers, of which I 
possess no memoranda. 

“ Why, those are the notes,” exclaimed Mr. Elkins, very mnch start¬ 
led, and glancing at a list in his hand, “ which you paid Mr. Travers 
for the gold, and which you and others I could name, knew he had not 
since parted with!’’ 

A slight flush crossed the Frenchman’s brow, and the niece’s eyes 
gleamed with fierce expression at these words. The emotion thus dis¬ 
played was but momentary. 

“ You are misinformed,” said Brocard. “Here is a memorandum 
made at that time (March.3rd) of the notes paid for the gold. You can 
read it yourself. The largest in amount, you will see, was a twenty.” 

“ Bo you mean to persist in asserting,” said Mr. Elkins, after seve¬ 
ral moments of dead silence, “ that you did not pay Mr. Travers for 
his bill of exchange in two one-hundred pound notes ?” 

“ Persist,” exclaimed the Frenchman. “ I don’t understand yoor 
‘ persist!’ I have told yon the plain truth. Persist— parbleu 

I was dumbfounded, •* Pray. Monsieur Brocard,” said the solicitor, 
suddenly; “ Bo you know Mr. Capel ?” 

The swarthy flush was plainer now, and not so transitory. “ Capel 
—Capel,” he muttered, averting his face towards his niece. “ Do w« 
know Capel, Marie ?” 

“ No doubt your niece does, Mr. Brocard,” said the solicitor with a 
sharp sneer, “ or that eloquent face of hers belies her.” 

In truth, Marie Deschamp’s features were aflame with confused and 
angry consciousness; and her brilliant eyes sparkled with quick ire, as 
she retorted,—“ And if I do, what then ?” 

“ Nothing, perhaps, young lady; hut my question was addressed to 
your uncle ” 

“ I have nothing more to say,” rejoined Brocard. “ I know nothing 
of the hundred pound notes; very little of Mr. Capel, whom now, how¬ 
ever, I remember. And pray, sir,” he added, with a cold, malignant 
smile.—“ did I not hear this morning, that Martin Travers informed 
the officers that it was a relation, an uncle, I believe, from whom he re¬ 
ceived the said notes,—stolen notes, it seems ? He will endeavour to in¬ 
culpate some one else by-and-by, I dare say.” 

There was no parrying this thrnst, and we came away, much disturb¬ 
ed and discouraged. I remained late that evening at Kensington, 
talking the unfortunate matter over; bat hope, alas! of a safe deliver¬ 
ance for poor Travers appeared impossible, should Brocard persist in. 
his statement. The prisoner’s lodgings had been minutely searched, 
but no trace of the still missing fourteen hundred pounds had been dis¬ 
covered there. Constance Hervey appeared to be greatly struck by my 
account of Mario Deschamps’ appearance and demeanour, and made mo 
repeat each circumstance over and over again. I could not compre¬ 
hend how this could so much interest her at such a time. 

Brocard repeated his statement on oath, at Bow Street, and Mr. Al¬ 
ley’s cross-examination failed to shake his testimony. The firBt decla¬ 
ration made by Travers necessarily deprived his after protestations, 
vehement as they were, of all respect; but I could not help feeling sur¬ 
prise that the barrister’s suggestion that it was absurd to suppose that 
a man in possession of tbe very large sum that had been stolen, would 
have borrowed two hundred pounds at an exorbitant interest, was 
treated with contempt. All that, it was hinted, was a mere colourable 
contrivance to be used in case of detection Tbe prisoner feared to put 
too many of the notes in circulation at once, and the acceptance would 
have been paid for in the stolen moneys, and so on. Finally, Travers 
was committed for trial, and bail was refused. 

As the star of the unfortunate Trovers sank in disastrous eclipse, 
that of Capel shone more brilliantly. There was no donbt that he would 
succeed, on his rival’s conviction, to tbe vacated post; and some eight 
or nine weeks after Travers hud been committed, circumstances occur¬ 
red which induced me to believe that he would be equally successful in 
another respect. I must also say that Capel evinced from tbe first much 
sorrow for his old friend’s lamentable fall; he treated the notion of his 
being guiltless with disdain, and taking me one day aside, he Baid he 
should endeavour to get Brocard out of the country before the day of 
trial either by fair means or by tipping him the Alien Act. “ In fact,” 
he added, with some confusion of manner, “I have faithfully promised 
Miss Hervey, that for her sake, though she can have no more donbt of 
his guilt than I have, that no effort shall be spared to prevent his legal 
conviction; albeit, life, without character will be, I think, no great 
boou to him ” 

“ For her sake ' You, Edward Capel, have faithfully promised Miss 
Hervey to attempt this for her soke!” I exclaimed, as soon as I could 
speak for sheer astonishment. 

“ Ay, truly ; does that surprise you, Thornton ?” he added with a 
half-bitter, half-Malvolio smile. 

“ Supremely; and if it be as your manner intimates, why then, Frail¬ 
ty, thy name in very truth is-” 

“Woman'” broke in Capel, taking the word out of my mouth. “No 
doubt of it, from the days of Eve till ours. But come, let us return to 
business " 

I had been for some time grievously perplexed by the behaviour of 
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Constance Hervey. Whenever I had called at Kensington, I found, that 
though at times she appeared to be on the point of breaking through a 
self-imposed restraint, all mention of Travers. as far as possible, was 
avoided, and that some new object engrossed the mind of Constance to 
the exclusion of every other. What a light did this revelation of Cu¬ 
pel's throw on her conduct and its motives! And it was snch a woman 
as that, was it, that I had enshrined in the most inmost recesses of my 
heart, and worshipped as almost a divinity I Great God! 

These thoughts were trembling on my lips, when a brief note was 
brought me:—“ Miss Herrey’s compliments to Mr. Edward Thornton, 
and she will be obliged if, late as it is, he will hasten to Kensington 
immediately.” I had never seen & line of her’s before in my life, and 
it was wonderful how all my anger, snspieion, scorn, vanished,—ex¬ 
haled, before those little fly-stroke characters; so mnch that—but no, 
I won’t expose myself. A hack soon oonveyed me to Kensington; Mr. 
Hervey, Constance, and good Aunt Jane were all there in the parlour, 
evidently in expectation of my arrival. Miss Hervey proceeded to bu¬ 
siness at once. 

“ Ton have not seen Marie Deschamps lately, I believe ?” 

“ Not I! The last time I saw her was in Bow Street, whither she ac¬ 
companied her scoundrel of an uncle.” 

“ Well, yon must see her again to-morrow. She is deeply attached 
to Mr. Capel, and expects that he will marry her as soon as Martin 
Travers is convicted; and he, Capel, has secured the vacant place.” 

« Ha!” 

•* Mr. Capel,” continued Miss Hervey, and a glint of sparkling sun¬ 
light shot from her charming eyes, “ has been foolish enough to prefer 
another person,—at least so I am instructed by Papa, witn whom the 
gentleman left this note, not yet opened, addressed to me, some three 
hours since. I can imagine its contents, but let us see ” 

I cannot depict in words the scorn, contempt, pride,—triumph, too,— 
that swept over that beautiful countenance. “ Very impassioned, and 
eloquent, upon my word,” she said; “ I only wonder such burning 
•wows did not fire the paper. Now, Mr. Thornton, you must see this 
forsaken damsel, Marie Deschamps, and acquaint her with Mr Capel's 
inconstancy. She will require proof,—it shall be afforded her. In an¬ 
swer to this missive, I shall appoint Mr. Capel to see me here to-morrow 
evening at seven o’clock. Do yon bring her by half-past six, and place 
yourselves in yen little ante-room, where everything done here, and 
every word spoken, can be distinctly seen and heard. This well man¬ 
aged,! am greatly deceived in those southern eyes of hers if the iniqui¬ 
tous plot, of which no doubt she holds the clue, will not receive an un¬ 
looked-for solution.” 

“ Charming! glorious! beautiful!” I was breaking into eclats of 
enthusiastic admiration, hut Miss Hervey, who was too earnest and ex¬ 
cited to listen patiently to rhapsodies, cut me short with “ My dear sir, 
it’s getting very late; and there is, you know, much to be done to¬ 
morrow.” It’s not pleasant to be let down so suddenly when you are 
particularly stilty, but as I was by this time pretty well used to it, I 
submitted with the best possible grace, and, after receiving some other 
explanations and directions, took leave 

I obtained an interview without difficulty, on the following moraine;. 
With Marie Deschamps, just before office hours, and in her uncle’s 
absence. She was curious to know the object of my visit; but her 
manner, though free and gay, was carefully guarded and unrelenting, 
till I gradually and cautiously introduced the subject of Capel’s in¬ 
fidelity. It was marvellous how, 83 each sentence lell upon her ear, 
her figure_stiffened into statue-like rigidity, and her eyes kindled with 
fiery passion. “ If this be so,” she said, when I ceased speaking, “ he 
isplaying with his life 1 Is she the lady I passed a fortnight since, when 
with him in the Park !" “ Describe the lady, and I will tell you.” Sue 
did so; it was the exact portrait of Miss Hervey, and so I told her 
“I had.a misgiving at the time,” she said; “if it pro'e true,—but I 
will believe, after what has passed, only my own eyes and ears ” 

This was all we desired; a satisfactory arrangement was agreed upon 
and I left her, not without hngging self-gratulation that I was not the 
recreant sweetheart about to be caught injlagrante delicto by such a 
damsel. 

_ I watched Capel that day with keen attention. He was much ex¬ 
cited, it was evident, and withal ill at ease: there was a nervous ap- 
prehensiveness in his manner and aspect I had never before noticed, 
over which, however, from time to time quick flashes of exultation glim¬ 
mered, sparkled, and then vanished. Is it, thought I, the shadow of a 
sinister catastrophe that already projects, overawes, and appals him ? 
It might be. 

Marie Deschamps and I ware ensconced punctually at the hour named 
in the little slip of a closet communicating with theHervey’s up-stairs 
sitting-room Nobody appeared there till about five minutes to seven, 
when Constance, charmingly attired, and looking divinely,—though 
much agitated I could see through all her assumed firmness,—entered, 
and seated herself upon a small conch, directly in front of the tiny 
window through which we cautiously peered. “ No wonder,” I men¬ 
tally exclaimed, “ that Capel has been beguiled of all sense or discre¬ 
tion !” 

In reply to Marie Deschamps’ look of jealous yet admiring surprise, I 
whispered, pointing to the neat but poor furniture, “ Capel expects, 
you know, soon to have six hundred a year.” “ Ah,” she rejoined, in 
the same tone, “ and in this country gold is God!” “ And all the Saints 
in yonr’s, I believe; hut hark! there is a knock at the door; it is he, 
no doubt.’’ 

Comparatively dark as the closet was, I could see the red, swarthy 
colour come and go on the young woman’s cheeks and forehead, and I 
fancied I could hear the violent and hurried heating of her heart. Pre¬ 
sently Mr. Capel entered the apartment; his features were flushed as 
with fever, and his whole manner exhibited uncontrollable agitation 
His first words were unintelligible, albeit their purport might be guess¬ 
ed. Miss Hervey, though much disturbed also, managed to say, after 
a few moments’ awkward silence, and with a half-ironical yet fascinat¬ 
ing smile, taking up as she spoke a letter which lay upon the table, 
“ Upon my word, Mr. Capel, this abrupt proposal of your’s appears to 
me under the circumstances, to he singularly ill-timed and premature, 
besides—” 

The lady’s discomposure, had, it struck me, dissipated a half formed 
suspicion in Capel’s mind that some trap or mystification was prepar¬ 
ing for him, and, throwing himself at the feet of Constance, he gave 
way to a torrent of fervent, headlong protestation, which there could be 
no question was the utterance of genuine passion. Marie Deschamps 
felt this, and bat that I forcibly held her back, she would have burst into 
into the room at once: as it was she pressed her arms across her bo3om 
With her utmost force, as if compress, keep down, the wild rage by which 
she was, I saw, shaken and convulsed. Miss Hervey appeared affected 
by Capel’s vehemence, and sho insisted that he should rise and seat 
himself. He did so, and after a minute or so of silence, Constance 
again resolutely addressed herself to the task she had determined to 
perform. 

“ But the lady, Mr. Capel, whom we saw you conversing with not 
long since in the Park ; one Marie—Marie, something!'’— 

“ The name of snch a person as Marie Deschamps should not sully 
Miss Hervey’s lips, even in jest;—ha!—’’ 

No wonder he stopped abruptly, and turned round with quick alarm 
Till that moment I had with difficulty succeeded iu holding the said 
Marie, but no sooner was her name thus contemptuously pronounced, 
than she plucked a small, glittering instrument from her bodice,—the 
half of a pair of scisors, it seemed to me, but pointed and sharp as a 
dagger,—and drove it into my arm with such hearty good will, that I 
loosed her in a twinkling. In she burst upon the utterly astounded 
Capel with a cry of rage and vengeance, and struck furiously at him 
right and left, at the same time hurling in his face the epithets of 
“liarj" “traitor!” “robber! “ villain!” and soon, as thick as hail, 
and with maniacal fury. I had instantly followed, and at the same mo¬ 
ment Mr. Hervey, and the officer who arrested Travers, came in by 
another door. I and Mr. Hervey placed ourselves before Constance, 
who was terribly scared, for this stabbing business was more than we 
had looked or bargained for. The officer seized Marie Deschamps’ arm, 
and with some difficulty wrenched the dangerous weapon she wielded 
with such deadly ferocity from her grasp. It was as I supposed, a 
sharpened scissorB-blade, and keen, as a Urge scar on my arm still tes¬ 
tifies, aa a poniard. Capel, paralyzed, bewildered by so unexpected 
and furious an attack, and bleeding in several places, though not seri¬ 
ously hurt, staggered back to the wall, against which be supported 
himself, as he guzed with haggard fear and astonishment at the mena¬ 
cing scene before him. 

“ And soyou would marry that lady, thief and villain that you are!’, 
continued the relentless young fury: “ she shallknow, then, what you 
are; that it was you contrived the stealing of the bank notes, which—" 

“Marie!” shrieked Capel, “dear Marie! for your own sake, stop! 
I will do anything—” 

“ Dog! traitor!” she broke in, with even yet wilder passion than be¬ 
fore, if that were possible; •* it is too late. I know you now, and spit 
at both yon and your promises! It was you, Isay, who brought my 


uncle the one hundred pound notes by which yonr friend, Martin 
Travers, has been entrapped!” 

“M'is false! the passionate, mad, jealous fool lies!” shouted Capel, 
with frantic terror. 

“ Lie. do I ■ Then there is no! a thousand pounds worth of tbestolen 
notes concealed at this moment beneath the floor of your sitting-room, 
till an opportunity can be found of sending them abroad! That, un¬ 
matched villain that you are! is false too, perhaps 

She paused from sheer exhaustion, and fora briefspace no one spoke, 
so suddenly had the blow fallen. Presently the officer said, “ The game 
is up, you see, at last, Mr. Capel; you wiil go with meand he step¬ 
ped towards the unhappy culprit. Capel, thoroughly desperate, turn¬ 
ed, sprang with surprising agility over a dining table, threw up a 
window-sash, and leapt into the street. The height was not so much, 
bat his feet caught in some iron railing, and he fell head foremost on 
the pavement, fracturing his skull frightfully. Before an hour had 
passed, he was dead 

Brocard contrived to escape, hut the evidence of Marie Deschamps 
and the finding of the stolen notes, in accordance with her statement, 
fully established the innocence of Travers, and he was restored to free¬ 
dom and his former positicn in the world. He and Constance Hervey, 
to whom he owed so much, were married three months after his libera¬ 
tion, and I officiated, by particular desire, as bride’s father. 

I had lost sight of Marie Deschamps for some twelve or thirteen years, 
when I accidentally met her iu Liverpool. She was a widow, having 
married and buried a M. L’Estrange, a well-to-do person there, who 
left her in decent circumstances We spoke together of the events I 
have briefly but faithfully narrated, and she expressed much contri¬ 
tion for the share she had taken in the conspiracy against Travers. I 
fancied, too,—it was perhaps an unjust fancy,—that, knowing I had 
lately been promoted to four hundred year, she wished to dazzle me 
with those still bright eyes of hers,—a bootless effort, by whomsoever 
attempted. The talismanic image daguerreotyped upon my heart in 
the bright sunlight of young manhood could have no rival there, and is 
even now as fresh and radiant as when first impressed, albeit the strong 
years have done their work, yet very gently, upon t e original. It 
could scarcely he otherwise, living visibly, as she still docs, iu youthful 
grace and beauty in the person of the gay gipsy I am, please God, soon 
to “give away,” at St Paneras Church, as I did her grandmama, more 
than forty years ago, at Kensington Constance, this Constance is, as 
she well knows, to be my heiress. Travers, her grandfather, is now 
a silver-haired, yet hale, jocund, old man; and so tenderly, I repeat, 
has Time dealt with his wife,—the Constance Hervey of this narrative, 
—that I can sometimes hardly beiieve her to be more than about three 
or four and forty years of age This is, however, perhaps only an illu¬ 
sion of the long and, whatever fools or sceptics may think or say, eleva¬ 
ting dream that has pursued me through youth and middle age, even 
unto confirmed old bachelorhood. Madame L’Estrange, as before stated, 
died a short time since at Liverpool: her death, by influenza, the paper 
noticed was sudden and unexpected. 
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THE STORY OF A BOUQUET, 
nr Paul bell. 

CHAPTEIl i, 

Theiie is as much ditterenco between nosegay 
and nosegay as there is between woman and 
woman : between an Audrey and a Uosalind —a 
Millamant and a Miss Jenny Wronghrnd, Com¬ 
pare the scrap of southernwood, (not to call it by 
its country .name of lad’s-lovc,) and purple gilli- 
flowor crammed into tbo button-hole of Giles' 
bright blue coat, with tho work of art which a 
lovely Lady Jane carries in hor hand;—the posy 
having now grown too large an affair to rest on her 
bosom. Can both of thoso bo flowers!—And when 
a Lady Jane is liko our Lady Jane, not twenty- 
two, tho uncontrolled hoiress of twice as many 
thousands ns sbo numbers years, with the largest 
pair of blue eyes in Belgravia—she is sure, in this 
important ornament of her dress, to be right royally 
provided, having an hutnblo servant to every letter 
in the alphabet. For a “ flower” (so tho Scotch 
call a nosegay) is a gill top slight to bo refused 
without prudery; while, nevertheless, it may, 
uow-n-dnys, he made us costly a present us it is a 
foolish one. 

Our Bouquet, at least, was perhaps the most 
Wonderful composition over produced by that won- 
dorful woman, Madame Adrienne. No restriction 
had been laid upon her ns to price; and round, and 
hard, and sharp-tongued ns she was, (wondrously 
able to take care of herself,) she was still a 
woman; had her favorites, and especially patron¬ 
ized tho suitor of Lady Jane, who prepared this 
homage for that lady on tho occasion of the ball of 
that year of balls, 184-. All past nosegays were 
to bo nut-done in this. Colonel May's offering was 
to comprise rarities such ns eye had never seen nor 
nose smelt, since Eve set the Mrs. Lawrences of 
our nineteenth century tho first floricnllural exam¬ 
ple. Great hopes had been entertained that tho 
new Tobacco Rose would blow on tho occasion ; or 
tbo gray Nasturtium, or the Carnation that luoks 
withorod when it is fresh, or the green pea with 
black spots from Soringnpatam. For Madame 
Adrienne was a wiso woman ; one who knew that 
a curiosity is a curiosity. Sho would tell wonder¬ 
ful tales of this Camellia fetched all tho way from 
Ning-Po, in order that Lady Such-an-ono might 
have something unique for her hair—of the other. 
Azalea, tho nurture of which had already cost a 
“ pony,” which Lord Such-another would have 
forced to bo ready against 

The day of nil days, when n lady we praise, 

—and people believed Madarno Adricnno’s stories, 
and paid her all situ asked. Moreover, she know 
that Lady Jano was one of thoso unfortunate per¬ 
sons who stand in need 'of consolation and assist¬ 
ance, both of which are comprised in the word—a 
Rarity. Accordingly, sho was hent on doing her 
best for Colonel May, Tho best of intentions, 
however, cannot make “ Flora disclose,” as tho 
song says, hor beauties whan Flora is in a sulky 
humor. Neither the fetid Robc, nor tho withered 
Carnation, nor tho dusty Nasturtium, nor tho 
disoased-looking Pea would obligo Lady Jane's 
suitor. And hcuco it turned out that Madame 
Adrienne being reduced to mako an effort witli 
materials, unhappily, far more common, could only, 
by doubling her usual price, impress upon tho con¬ 


tracting parties, that our Boquct was still some¬ 
thing far more precious than ordinary —the boquet, 
in brief, for the beauty, of the bnll, of the season. 

But, make an cllort, in making a bouquet! 
Why, truly, that does sound absurd to such old- 
fashioned persons us imagine that a tug nt a moss 
rose-tree, a clutch at a jessamino branch, u pinch 
at a pot of heliotrope, and a twitch nt tho newest 
geranium that has flowered in ” Milford's Garden,” 
will suflicc. Innocent souls! and behind your 
time—a bouquet is a delicate and complex piece 
of architecture. There are tho twigs, each to 
be crowned with its own blossom—there is tho 
wiro, or the very finest gold thread, to he used in 
tying tho pretty natural things on their strango 
stems, so as to give them a courtly air—then thero 
is the frill of lace to he adjusted round tho whole— 
and a Madarno Adricuno is ns conscientious in 
choosing laces for her flowers as she could ho for 
herself. Lastly, when all theso important matters 
have been satisfactorily settled and assembled, there 
is still to come tho inspiration which, let the artist 
toil over so honestly, will not always come when 
called for. Your grand-dame, my dear Lady June, 
would have screamed to hear of tho guineas your 
Bouquet cost; forgetting, good lady—the extrava¬ 
gancies, no less flagrant, of tho “ toasts” and 
macaronics of her youth into which she was 
drawn ; but your grand-daino would bo inconsider¬ 
ate. All tho above matters allowed for, a Madarno 
Adrienne would not bo doing her duly by herself 
or society, did she yield up her treasures for 
nothing; and if you doubt ino, consult 11 Aristo¬ 
cratic Economy, or materials for Elegant Expend¬ 
iture;” edited, says the title-page, by two Ladies 
of Quality. “ Two such bouquets on her mind in 
ono day,” said tho profound and thoughtful Jlcurisle, 
“ wore a3 much as sho could possibly manage, 
with the smallest chance of satisfying herself.” 

And Madame Adrienne mis satisfied with Lady 
Jane’s Bouquet. Whether its hues and odors 
were combined in obedience to the rules of tho 
grammar of flowers, which lay bound in cherry- 
colored velvet (liko a breviary) closo under tho 
little woman’s hand, I will'not divulge; but it is 
no betrayal of contidenco to assert that nny r ono 
wtio understood tho whispers of birds and blossoms 
one to another, might have gathered from our 
Bouquet as many choice things as simmered forth 
from Mrs. Peerybinglo’s kettle, on a certain 
memorable evening. One flower belonged to ail 
old family for many years settled on Isola Madre, 
I,ago Maggiorc; another had much to say about 
the Chinese war; a third came of a race whoso 
business it had been to look into tho windows of 
tho greatest beauties in Provence. Gcntcoler lan¬ 
guage, more graceful sentiments, and, all the 
while, greater contrasts, (which some imagino to 
include covert antipathies,) could not havo been 
found, in the best selected and best bred party of 
“ human mortals.” In short, it may bo doubted 
whether the Rarities, had they been brought to¬ 
gether, would havo made a harmony half so agree¬ 
able as composed the Bouquet bespoken for tho use 
and adornment of Lady Jane, by tho handsomest 
man in broad London. 

chaptkh ii. 

I have described Lndy Jano ns unfortunato : one 
standing in need of consolation and ussistanco, 
How should sho havo boon otherwise! Flattored 
from tho very first squall which sho thought it 
proper to emit in her rose-colored cradle; taught 
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from the period when she could count “ one , two" 
that money had no value; convinced by reiterated 
hearing and examination that her beauty was 
without speck or tlaw—allowed to loam what she 
pleased, and to give up learning when she pleased 
—caressed and cared for; with no near relations to 
lose or to bo envious of; no duties to perfotin ; no 
objects of intorcst such as it is permitted to a young 
lady to confess;—there arc few people at two-and- 
twonty so innocent of vicissitude and adventure, 
who seem to understand intuitively that “ all is 
vanity ,” so completely ns Lady Jane. Had she 
been much of a thinker, sho might have set her- 
solfto study the word “ ennui," and its component 
letters; but such original power ns her mind 
possessed had never been persecuted into strength, 
or oppressed into vigor. As to her feelings 
•—sho rather fancied that, some day or other, 
sho was to bo in lovo with “ some one,” and that 
she knew who that “ some one’ 1 was, nnd that his 
ecstasy was to exceed evon her condescension, By 
this you will learn that poor Lady Jane was not 
worldly, so far as any idea of marketing horsolf for 
rank or money was concerned. Neither was sho 
heartless, but sho was uiifortimato;—having been 
from her infancy sealed in a trauco, and that not a 
tranco of fiery land. 

One pities hunger, and cold, and ignorance, and 
misconstruction. One pities strength in a state of 
resistaneo and independence fighting with diffi¬ 
culties; but who pities, who preaches—tho sad 
case of premature apathy 1 Cinderella, going to 
tho ball, would have gone without half her gayety 
had it not been set a-going by wonder. 

Jlut our Bouquet, though not a lacry gift, was 
not a common bouquet. It was fated to possess 
ophthalmic virtues; or, otherwise, to make tho 
wearer clairvoyant, in a manner as decided as the 
most peremptory mesmeric influence. Laid on our 
Beauty’s table, and listlessly caught by her oyo, 
she never thought how much it had cost, (if it were 
ever paid for, which Madame Adrienne's books 
permit me to’doubt,) and she did not trouble her¬ 
self to consider whence it could have come. This 
sho knew. Had sho been, in tho least, worldly 
wise, Lady Jane must have recollected, that 
younger sons in government offices, with a salary 
of a couple of hundreds a year, have neithor 
rouleaux nor credit at call for such costly trifles. 
But, alas! poor lady, site was, according to her 
order, as utterly innocent as that flower of white 
flowora— Fleur tic Marie herself. Hence it was 
settled between herself and her conscience that 
the token came from Mr. Sidney. 

1 am not going to waste timo by tolling you 
how luckless Lady Jane was dressed on tho night 
of tho ball. Good taste was, with her, an instinct 
ami a habit. Her toilette, somehow or other, 
made itself. Thu number of nights’ rest which 
had been lost over the exquisite embroidery of her 
flounces, came as little to hor mind as the histories 
of the hrickmakors who had contributed their 
human life to the walls which sheltered her. 
When mantled to tho chin in the most gorgeous of 

velvets, sho descended from her carriage at- 

house, attended by a chaperon, who was ns neces¬ 
sarily in place and presence as our Bouquet—the 
idlest of passers by, attracted by the lights and 
music which announced u ball—tho most abject of 
beggars, who crept near to indulge in the self tor- 
mont of contrast, could not have helped admiring 
such a vision of glory as Lady Jane—must have 


been sure that she could never havo known a carts 
True; but also sho had never known a joy. 

Yet, as she mounted tho staircase, a gentle 
trouble was in her heart, entirely now’ to her, 
which, after its odd way, exorcised a certain charm 
nnd fascinntion. The first wish in suspenso may 
minister as much plcnsuro ns tho first wish fulfilled. 
Ijady Juno's idea, however, was hardly a wish. 
He was to be there, of course; ho always camo 
where sho was; but * * * and then she noticed 
that her bouquet looked ralher fresher than usual. 
Innocent Lady Jane! Sho was late at her ball. 
Sho thought that sho should not dance. The 
weather was so languid, and the new measures in 
fashion not to bo undertaken without strength and 
spirits. (When I was brought up, tho less of 
either displayed, tho more graceful and well-be¬ 
haved was thought to bo tho dancer. But that was 
before the immorality of tho Waltz camo in, or 
tho giddiness of tho Galoppc; to say nothing of 
later bustling rusticities, such ns the Mazurka, tho 
Polka, and Ccllarius kuoweth what besides.) 

Jjatly Jane’s chaperon , an cxemplnry specimen 
of tho genus, who never was sleepy, nnd never saw 
an iota too much or too little, placed herself dis¬ 
creetly on an ottoman within sight of tho beauty; 
and the latter sat down on a couch, nnd, with as 
much curiosity us assured and conscious power can 
ever feel, her eyes began to travel round tho mazo 
of the waltzcrs, and to thread the crowd surround¬ 
ing them. Pursuit feeds itself with energies. 
Lady Jane began to bo, not precisely anxious, but 
interested, over her task; and a light camo into 
her eyes, which was new even to them. But the 
car, it has been said, is stronger than the eye, and 
had she gazed twice ns earnestly as she did on the 
elder brothers and younger sons who passed before 
iier in admiring and reverential row, she must, 
nevertheless, havo been engrossed by the talk ,01 
two persons hard by—yet hidden from her by a 
sweep of curtain drapery—who were busily dis¬ 
cussing tho subject of all subjects tho most interest¬ 
ing— her own unmarried self. 

“ Lady Jane? No, no. It could never havo 
been. She was ton rich for Sidney !” 

“ Too rich! Nonsense. Aro we in Arcadia 
here! Too rich! Ho younger brolhors refuse 
heiresses ?” 

“ Sidney was Arcadian, if that is your definition. 
Why, did you suppose that he meant nothing, the 
other evening, when wc were talking of heiresses! 
and when he said that ‘ they were in an unlucky 
losition—people who neither knew tho valuo of 
ovo or money.’ ” 

” Lady Jano might havo hud no objection to 
Sidney, that every ono understands. But 1 hold 
Sidney wise; his wife is a sweet little creature, 
who will never reproach him with the fortune she 
brought him.” 

“ Ilis wife!” 

” Why, Miss Ilarcourt, I shall begin to think 
that you aro one of tho disappointed ladies, by your 
tone. Yes, I saw tho deed done this morning. 
They had kept every thing very quiet, owing to 
her mother’s slate of health. But married Sidney 
is to Miss Annora Lacy, after a very long attach¬ 
ment, (some one said,) and they are gono to rural¬ 
ize in Switzerland. J wonder whether Lady Jane 
has got cards.” 

J.ady Jane wondered too. Sho wondered if, in¬ 
deed, it was Lady Jano who was silting tlicro, 
listening to this slrango talk. Whether distress, 
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anger, or amazement were uppermost, she could 
never tell, so rapid were the now emotions that 
chased each other through her mind, as she sat 
there, so still and so (piconly—her brow, perhaps, 
a littlo knit; but, as a short-sighted gentleman 
remarked, “ looking tho very picture ol' royal 
prosperity.” 

Mr. Sidney married! What right had Mr. 
Sidney to marry I 

<* Wo see and feel strango things sometimes, 
that tho world has little idea of,” murmured our 
Houquct, laid quietly on a table o fpicira dura, to a 
neighboring bouquet, with whom conversation 
might he exchanged without loss of caste , since it 
was anutlier of Madame Adrienne's family. 

“ Not so strange as me see,” replied the posy in 
the gilt blonde mil'. “Thera's a history, if you 
will. Look! Our lady is waltzing now—yonder 
—tho lady with tho silver wheal-ears round her 
robe." 

“ Well, we see. So that is your lady ! III- 
dressed and theatrical enough sho looks; and 
dancing in that iierce way ! I am surprised at 
Madame Adrienne .sending any of us to sucli a 
creature! Mrs. Huggins, the licrli-womaii in 
Covent Garden, is the proper person to fit her out 
with a nosegay.” And if bouquets over tossed 
their heads, Lady Jane’s did, as it spake its pretty 
indignation. 

“ ’Tis a pity,” was tho rejoinder of Gold Frill, 
“ when keeping company with heiresses makes 
some folks spiteful.” 

“ Spiteful, indeed ! Ask any other bouquet in 
tho room what they think of your mistress.” 

“ No matter what they think ! The worst could 
hardly giro her any new pain—poor, distracted 
woman! Fierce way! Yes; she does dance 
iiercoly ; ami just now she grasped us so violently 
in tier hand, that we could have cried out with tho 
agony; only well-bred (lowers never do cry out. 
If ever a man knew how to provoke a woman it is 
her husband ; that pale sanctimonious-looking man 
there, so oilod, scented, ami dressed up; who, 
when he is out in the world with his wife, looks 
like a diffident person sull'eriiig from perpetually 
breathing an atmosphere ofdisapprohatioo ; and who, 
when lie is at home, heaps outrage upon outrage on 
her, poor thing !—It is enough to make any gener¬ 
ous woman violent and contemptuous, and the more 
in proportion as she knows her own faults, and as 
sho is not strong enough to euro them. Hut-” 

Lady Jane's Houqiiet being bored, had, by this 
iine, ceased to listen. Well-bred people had 
ceased to bring spectres into ball-rooms. The old 
Fgyplians did, but not thu world of Helgravia. 
And, besides, our Homgict, like the school girls on 
an election-day, who were hidden to sit with ani¬ 
mat ion “ became the new nu/nbir was coming by,'' 
had, at that instant, its own duties, and cares, uml 
good looks to attend to. 

Our Houquet's giver carno lounging up to Lady 
Jane. 

Now, before you are irrevocably sol against 
Colonel May, by tho very terms of his introduction, 
it would he only fair that you should listen to the 
catalogue of Aimes, and Katharines, and Wilhel- 
minas, who had given tho man-at-arms good reason 
to he assured that tho more languidly lie lounged 
up to them, the more lovely ho appeared in their 
sight—I should make it clear, moreover, on the 
Bouquet's authority, that Colonel May was gentle¬ 
man enough to feel a certain disinclination to pay 
court to the fortune of the heiress ; and that this 


might and did increase llio usual apathy of his 
demeanor. Yet the spoiled man did care for tho 
fair lady, apart from her wealth, though none of 
tho party would have believed it had lie sworn it 
on “ his order." His heart heat very inconven¬ 
iently, ami his cheeks felt as if a furnace were 
before them. What lie should say lo her, was tho 
question ; not how lie should pay his hills—for, as 
lo that feat, Colonel May trusted in chance and a 
dim notion that “ all those soi l of matters arranged 
themselves somehow, and in some way or other,” 

Fro he spoke, something, he felt, might he made 

out of inquiries. The Houquct laid by--that 

was a sight by no means encouraging ? Tlioro 
was, moreover, a fixed gaze in Lady Jane’s two 
eyes ; hut this, vanity explained, might arise from 
a resolution of the eyes not to look towards Colonel 
May. Yes, it was evident that Lady Jane was not 
at ease ; the very least start in the world further 
announced this. Then, displeased with herself for 
having started, Lady Jane look up her Houquct and 
began to examine it liolauically. Colonel May's 
hopes blossomed. 

That hall in particular, the opera in general, and 
a proper quantity of individual scandal, (not includ¬ 
ing hir. Sidney’s marriage,) were soon dismissed. 
Lover bashful, or lover hold ! if you know exactly 
how best to turn a pause to account, you are a 
master of the heart. 

“ I think, Lady Jane,” began tho warrior, much 
annoyed at his own timidity—“ I think-be¬ 
cause you must always have understood”-- 

Dead silence. 

“ Localise you must always have scon ami felt,” 
continued the thicnt man ;—“ in short, it can ho no 

surprise to you-ami I am sure that you will do 

mo the justico to believe-how long and ardent¬ 
ly I have- 

Perfect stillness. 

“ I have much, I know, to reproach myself with 

-- faults of-and your own position- Ho 

me the justice- The most humble mnvortbi- 

nuss- devotion- And if the gratitude of 

a life- fioml Houqiiet,” (this with a desperato 

cffiirt at ease and playfulness,) “ plead for mo.” 

And till its dying day our Houqiiet declared that 
it looked its very best at that moment; more insin¬ 
uating than ever bouquet hail looked before. 

“ Did you semi me this!” was Lady Jane’s 
answer, with a sieady glance the while at the dis¬ 
comfited colonel. 

“Shall I confess or deny?” was his reply, 
returning glance for glance. 

“ 1 think you are admiring my flowers,” said llio 
Hcauty in a steady voice to a sallow woman, svlmso 
professional look ami plain toilotlo bespoke llio 
governess, sent down among “ tho quality” oil 
some mission of seivitmlc. “ If you like my 
Houquct pray take, it;—it is hideous.” 

Ami to tho amazement of quiet Miss Hayward 
wlio could hardly have been more astonished had 
Queen Victoria offered her an old crown to go 
to church in—Lady Jane, there and then made over 
her property in Madame Adrienne's master-piece, lo 
the young person—in a manner, too, past resisting 
or being acknowledged with thanks. 

Colonel May was a wise man ; well nwaro of 
the worse than uselessness of being defeated. Ho 
was, moreover, as quick as most colonels—having 
many creditors. Lastly, lie was a very proud man ; 
so that, after a moment s pause, lie turned lo Lady 
Jane and asked her what she thought of the new 
yrima donna s upper notes. Huilt agreed that they 
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woro factitious, not nnturnl ones; and in n few 
seconds more, they had carted with “assurances 
of the highest consideration.” Colonel May was 
as far from marriage witli an heiress as over. 

CHAPTER III. 

Almost every modern novelist has tried his 
hand at tho strong and hitter contrast betwixt the 
bleak pavement and tho decorated banquet-room— 
betwixt Misery shivering in rags, and Folly (little 
more substantially clad) parading it in finery ; hut 
the upper story of a great house, at live o'clock in 
tho morning after a ball, is a subject not hitherto 
ventured upon, so far its I know. The room, too, 
which wo have entered, is that unlovely place, the 
schoolroom. Dancing had only just ceased in the 
world bolow. Tho beauties belonging to the man¬ 
sion, feeling rather mural and penitent, and very 
weary on the occasion, had hardly swallowed with 
shut eyes the hot tea brought to them, nor altogether 
got rid of their pomps and vanities—how carefully 
put on, how contemptuously thrown oil'! lint the 
governess had already risen for her day, and it 
might have been fancied that she had never been in 
bed, save for the neatness of her appearance, and 
for a freshness of complexion, such as can be seen 
aller no vigil. 

I have described Miss Hayward as sallow, not 
sickly. “ Such nerves as she might have had,” 
she once said, “ had been thoroughly trained out of 
her;" and if she had never known aday’a pleasure, 
assume understand it, she had never “ enjoyed a 
day’s bad health.” Drought up to bo a teaching- 
machine over since she was fourteen, her aspect 
had hecotno as utterly and exclusively professional, 
as if she did not belong to a sex whose life is occa- 
sionly ordered or f//.s-ordercd by Love and Fantasy 
with all their “ fruitless yearnings.” She was 
merely another drawing-board, one moro music- 
chair, an animated “ use of tho globes,” tin irre¬ 
proachable dictionary of French conversation. 
With head and hands busy from morning till night 
—though the business might possibly appear some¬ 
what of the dullest—Miss .Hayward presented the 
spectacle of a human creature reduced by tho per¬ 
petual action of routine, to a slate of habit, perform¬ 
ance, and punctuality, very nearly as certain as 
those of a machine; taking life as a matter of 
course, and duty without clioico or resistance. 
There are many males of tho same tribe in public 
odices, banks, manufactories ; and—in defiance of 
fashionable sentiment and sympathy—these are nut 
the most pilablo specimens of humanity which 
could be exhibited. 

Yet—though Miss Hayward litllo dreamed it, 
and would have enjoined a double “ repetition” on 
any pupil hinting such an impertinence-—thero was 
a touch of poetry in the governess which all her 
work hud not worked out of her. Thero was 
something more than the drawing mistress—a 
sparkle of tho artist—in her colored sketches; a 
quaintness,a courage, a feeling totally irrespective 
ofany “ guido to perspective,” or“ precepts in black 
lead,” whose truths she had at her fingers’ ends. 
And—yet stranger to those who delight to study 
Bet types of trial and oppression—Miss Hayward had 
found her way to tho print-shups; and the printscl- 
lors had found out the merits of Miss Hayward, and 
aid her for her charming drawings without licart- 
roaking parsimony. This came pleasantly to one, 
the work of whoso ill-colored hands must needs 
maintain a crippled sister ; but, above and beyond 
the monoy, thero was a touch of love of labor for 


labor's sake, in tho alacrity with which the govom- 
css drew hor drawing-board close to tho window 
at five o’clock that morning. She then shook down 
theshabbyred curtain behind Lady Jane’s Hoimuet, 
which, leaning languidly out of its coarse blue china 
bottle, seemed to say, “Are wo como to this?” 
and began to look the least in the world pathetic, ns 
one wiih whom circumstances arc not of the bright¬ 
est. 

There was in the nosegay a sort of modish 
coquetry mingled with natural beauty, that struck 
the artist's fancy. The rulile of black lace—which 
every sonneteer and poet to snowdrops, Christmas 
roses, or daisies, has already condemned from the 
bottom of his fond heart—gave it a certain jaunty, 
Spanish air. Among the other curiosities which 
laid strayed into the school-room when the drawing¬ 
room was cleared, chanced to bo u massive old 
rosary and cross of lllagrco silver. It was a relic 
by the way, with a history of its own, much moro 
moving than the one we tire so much interested 
about. Hut the artist's eye beheld in it only a 
piece of “ common property”—most graceful and 
ell'ectivo when carelessly thrown together with 
Madame Adrienuo's master-piece. Tho whole 
made a very piquant picture of still life ; and if you 
can sec no poetry in it, simple lover of Nature, tho 
fault lies in your own heart ; and you are moro 
conventional, in your simplicities than the mechani¬ 
cal governess, whom wo woro all agreeing to pity. 

Tho sketch took the best ways from tho first; tho 
colors did their work ; tho light was delicious; 
the hack-ground propitious. Within three hours a 
siillioiont number of the llouquet’s points were 
recorded to leave the rest to the hour of leisure and 
memory. Nearly a quarter’s rent of the litllo 
sunny rooms at Twickenham, occupied by poor 
Miss Thomusina Hayward, was provided for by 
that short and pleasant sitting, the best comment on 
which, perhaps, was in tho early worker's own 
words, as she wiped hor pencils and closed her 
color-box ; “ I really should like to keep this draw¬ 
ing for myself.” 

Then began the business of the day. Dull enough 
it seemed to our Houquet. Had it been put together 
to listen to Maugnall's Questions? to look at no 
costume more engaging than hrown-hollnnd frocks, 
and hair which, not having “come out,” hud no 
duties of curl, or braid, or crepe to perform—tho 
plainer dressed the better 1 Some of tho moro 
delicate flowers began to feel that tho gold wire 
pinched their throats more tightly than they had 
bargained for; the odor of other of the blossoms 
was felt to be too overpowering. They wero 
putting themselves too forward ! Then the sun 
cctiscd to Bliiue in at tho window, and, in short, had 
it not been for a word or two dropped about tho 
opera in tho evening, our Houquet “ might just as 
well have been a great, ugly, vulgar, tawdry, hunch 
of everlastings,” forauy entertainment or suitability 
in its surroundings with which it was indulged. To 
think of Colonel May having gone so deep in debt 
for this! Hut the fresh air of the opera and good 
company would Tcvivo the Houquet, and it hoped 
that the morning’s faintness would go off. Persons 
of quality wero always faint, and looked their 
woret in tho morning!—and by the time it became 
necessary, that tho Houquet should bo in attendance 
on Lady Jano, it would bo as brilliant as ever. 

Visions—vain hopes—tlieso! Our Houquet was 
to go to tho opera, it is truo; but not with Lady 
Jane—nor oven with one of tho beauties of tho 
house, on whom, in tho pride of tho preceding 
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evening, comments had been passed by it somowliat 
freoly. To think of one of Madame Adrienne's pot 
children having to put up with tlio company of a 
governess and two gawky girls, ono of whom hail 
not got boyuud blushing when tlio music was par* 
ticulurly beautiful. A vulgar bunch of moss roses 
or clove pinks, bought from n. basket-woman in 
public Ilegont street could hardly have done much 
worse. 

Add to this-—it was to be an “ off night” nt the 
opera. The simplest of all simplo prinuna donnas, 
compared with whom a primroso was a sophisti¬ 
cated creature, a toadstool of corruption—could n’t 
and would n’t sing two evenings running, to save 
her own life or hor manager’s. If she did so, her 
voico went, or she saw double, or she made mis¬ 
takes in her entries mid exits. And, what was 
more serious, sjik had imiomiskd mill motiikii, on 
HKII DKATit-niNi, that she never would. What per¬ 
son who had a drop of human blood at his heart, 
could ask her alter such a promise ! 

JJut the simplicity of “ Mademoiselle Angiolelta” 
(such was the dear donna's name) was of a height, 
and breadth, and depth, to be counted by none. It 
chanced that—on the very Tuesday morning of the 
“ oil-night” in question—an invitation for tlio 
cumiiig .Saturday had reached tlio songstress, from 
some august emintrv house, which made an arrange- 
incut of Simplicity's duly for the week, eminently 
convenient. Illessed be tho children of Nature ! 
ami beautiful is it to suo how their urtlesancss rules 
an artful world !—Down went thu Angiolelta to the 
theatre—there and then, with her most innocent 
and truthful pair of eyes, and her sweetest smile. 
Creeping about the stage—how fearful of being in 
everybody’s wav !—it had struck Iter, llml the Sig¬ 
nora Curalliii.i-Franchetli, the “ olf” pri/na donna, 
looked dismally ill. Sho must want rest. And 
her beautilul voice, too;—that must ho spared. 
The Angiolelta could not hear to ho in a theatre 
with any one that was overworked ! Sho could 
not, and she would not ; and she cried ns she said 
bo !—She must speak to M., tho manager, directly. 
Site would sing for Madame Coralliua-Fraiichetti 
that once, instead of singing on the Saturday. 
She, herself, was quite ftesh. Sho liked, of tho 
two, singing two evenings running, instead of one. 
Site had never asked lor tho slightest favor before. 
She would not have dene so now, if it had been to 

Bjiaro herself, indeed-and as fur her mother — 

situ would smile on a wood action done to a fellow- 
artist : 

Now r , (being among flowers,) wo may say “ under 
the rose,” that tho manager was a clever man, who 
had seen tho Angiolelta ill the sullens, and who 
valued her simplicity nearly as highly as sho did 
herself. Such an instance of consideration and 
virtue was worth its weight in gold, so sweetly 
would the tale thereof go the round of tho beau 
tiumde. And thus it full out that the weary beauties 

°f-House, without in tlio least intending such a 

bounty, bad treated the school-room opera-goers, 
not to a dismal old Italian hack who had novor been 
anything heller, but to tlio wonder of tho season ; 
whoso virtue not merely convened worthy matrons 
(who generally ahsiuinod from thoatres) to applaud 
if, but scoffing young men who repaired to the 
opera to criticize her voice, out of hardened contra¬ 
diction ! 

Thus it wms moreover that, albeit that Tuesday 
night was an “oil-night,” our Bouquet, hold very 
Ught in the hands ot tho Lady Grace, who blushed 
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when tho music was beautiful, passed, in the lmx- 
lobby of the grand tier, a basket crowded with its 
poor relations—two days old. Madame Adrienne’s 
neglected wares still looked admirably showy, when 
thrown from the proscenium boxes of the theatre ; 
and to the proscenium boxes a party of nosegays 
was going, to he properly discharged from thence 
by ono of the Independent Public. 

‘‘Are you still with Lady Jauo ?” murmured 
tho flowers in Signora Rusti-Fusti’s basket. 

” No,” was the reply wafted in return. “Wo 
are going to tho Marchioness of llavensbury’s box. 
Where are you going?” 

Did not the flowers in the basket feel the humili¬ 
ation of this question, think you ! lJut in another 
instant, the grmulco’s bosom friend, and tho ser¬ 
vants of Unbiassed iMilliiisiasm, bad parted com¬ 
pany. Perhaps, if truth is to bo told, tho latter 
were the merriest—“ sky-high” though their placo 
was—and coarsely scented with sumo cau de seconds 
qualitc or other, their patroness. 

That night the Angiolelta surpassed herself. 
Nut only was her voice more silvery than ever, hut 
her simplicity had grown with her success. Her 
behavior was celestial. That night, too, tho 
applause was more uproarious than ever ; because, 
owing to tlio change of performances, tho houso 
was more thinly attended than usual “ by the aris¬ 
tocracy” when .Simplicitysang. But whnt then ?— 
Never had the theatre been so crammed since tho 
theatre was built; and tho public that does not pay 
is apt to be riotously enthusiastic. 

All this was known to our Bouquet, Ono littln 
half-hour in Madame Adrienne's back parlor would 
have been enough to instruct a weed in secrets of 
society so simple as these. And it was accordingly 
whb well-bred nonchalance, not clear of its tinge 
ol sarcasm, that our Bouquet saw tho commence¬ 
ment of the shower from the upper regions, and 
hardly noticed how ono tawdry piece of manu¬ 
facture after another fell headlong at Simplicity’s 
leet, to lio gathered up by her (she would give no 
one else that trouble) with a caress as warm and 
lender ns if never before had Modesty clasped a 
flower to her bosom—and as if this wero tlio solo 
reward she craved ! To conceive for one passing 
I moment, that such could ho its own fate, never, of 
course, occurred to our Bouquet. Demonstrative 
enthusiasm, it know lull well, was not ilmrmurlt- 
lired ; unless, perchance, when it was seen and 
heard in the Grand .Stand at Ascot. 

Hut what dependence cun he placed on the in¬ 
stincts of a young lady “ not out,” be she ever bo 
noble!—ono, moreover, who really Joves music, 
and who eagerly believes in mi Angioletta’s sim¬ 
plicity ! A shako on a certain C altissimo settled 
the matter, not to speak of a magical up-turning 
of the eyes, which accompanied the same. For a 
moment or two, Lady Grace sat uneasily ; merely 
holding in an eager “ O!” that sho might not loso 
a note :—and then—O woo mid disgraco ! O lamo 
and impotent conclusion ! over went our Bouquet 
—down—down ; to receive in falling a cruel thump 
(of course done on purposo) from the last of its 
poor relations, which was launched by tho prac¬ 
tised arm of Signora lliisti-Fusti. All was giddi¬ 
ness, mistake, and ufter dismay. The hireling 
bouquet fell at tho feet of tho songstress, whilo tho 
free-will offering tumbled ignobly into tlio dust, 
darkness, and degradation of tho most wretched 
corner of the orchestra, (as every one is, of course 
convinced,) to bo heard of never more ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Theue must be miserable peoplo in evory cir- 
cuinslance of life and in every profession—till, nt 
least, the joint stock happiness-mongers banish 
pain, and poverty, and passion, and genius, from 
the world—hut it seems generally agreed, that the 
most degraded class of mankind aro to ho found 
among the hangers-on of theatres; let me instance 
the supernumeraries, or the fathers and mothers of 
the children that are strung, three on one single 
wire, by way of filling the background of a celestial 
vision. 

It was one of these melancholy, grimy folk, to 
whose lot our Bouquet fell. Griflley picked up no 
odd sixpence now and then, by carrying a double 
bass in and out of the orchestra, lie wns used, 
indeed, to picking up everything that dropped at 
his feel; and though none, probably, would have 
disputed the prize with him, ho buttoned his coarse 
anil greasy brown baize coat over the (lowers, with 
a resolute embrace, that made the poor creatures 
sick. Hut, indeed, they had now fallen so low as 
toe.ire for no further injury or degradation. Their 
glory, and grandeur, and honor had passed away 
with a vengeance. A longer step could not be 
made, than from Lady Jane, the lovely and beloved, 
to little Anne Griflley, the ill-looking and tho 
scolded ; who, at her best, was very nearly as grim 
and melancholy as her parent. 

It is hardly to he expected, that flowers in a black 
lace rulf, and tied up with gold wires, should have 
many sympathies left, or much desire to penetrate 
the secrets of beings so co.’itso, and so soiled, as 
those among whom their ill stars had now thrown 
them. Otherwise our llouipiet might have found 
some pretliness and poetry in even these same 
wretched people. The man, though since palsy 
had shrunk his left arm, and stopped his fiddle- 
playing, he had been dragged and draggled through 
every sort of theatrical mire, though ho had been 
seventh devil, and twentieth familiar of tho Inqui¬ 
sition—reduced from even the despised plight of 
tho Aquarius who waters the stage before the 
dancing begins, to the brigand, who is only seen 
in portions leaning over the distant bridge—had 
still a poor, tawdiy, threadbare love of his art—a 
notion of doing his best—a sense that care counted 
for more than carelessness—a devotion (tho word 
is not too strong) for all the great actors and act¬ 
resses, who were in the least good-natured In him. 
He was given to use rude words; ho was the 
fellow who had narrowly escaped dcing discharged 
for calling “the Angioletln” a humbug—tho day 
when that songstress “ was so sorry that she must 
take the best passages out of tlio second lady's 
part;” hut then he would have run himself black 
in the face, rather than be out of tho theatre when 

-came on in his triumphal car ; and 1 believe 

that he had cried more honest tears over Norma's 
misbehavior, and Amina's despnrato ill-luck, than 
“ tho oldest subscriber”—or all tho Lady Graces 
put together. Just now he was hunting Ln Lucci- 
ola, a dancer, lately a prime favorite, whom the 
Angiolotta’s simplicity had for themnmcnlcclinsed. 
Griflloy fancied that she looked cros3 and old and 
downcast, and “ had no notion of hearing to sco her 
shoved aside by such a piece of make-believe.” 
Tho Bouquet should he put into water, and reserved 
for the Lucciola’s flageolet stop; and then properly 
launched from “ the flies,” and if she were to find 
out who flung it, Griflley for one did not mind. 


Hut even this miserable chance for distinction was 
to be denied our Bouquet! Perhaps, who knows 7 
it sustained ils last mortal injury, iu the unconscious 
hug given to it by the dirty enthusiast, ns ho climbed 
tho staircase to his garret-home, in a street behind 
Brewer Street, not wholly without tho visions of 
Alnaschnr to hoar him company. Certain it wns, 
that when ho opened his coat, and the trcnsarc was 
espied, tho little drah-eomplexioned girl who had 
been wailing for him, (very nearly ns much of an 
economist and laborer as Miss Hayward herself) 
exclaimed, “ La, father! what a thousand pities 
you ’ve crushed it so! It has been sitclt a beauty!” 

Tho answer was an oath, for Anne’s exclama¬ 
tion mndo an cud of Griflley's dream. Down ho 
sat to his bread and cheese and beer, in as sulky 
a temper as ho could show, for, alas! even Itis class 
have their infirmities, as well as titled club gamblers, 
and noble husbands who treat their nohlo wives 
imeivily. Anne Griflley worked for a masquerade 
warehouse ; and her father would, there and then, 
have her give an account of her work ; “ She had 
been idling—he was sure she had ; ho saw it iu 
her face, and so, of course, them belts nml shoe- 
roses, she had promised to finish that night, were 
not touched—not a stitch of'em.” 

“ Yes, but lltey are,” replied tho willing girl, 
“ and, what’s more, they aro taken houie^nnd paid 
for, and there’s the money; I would not leavo 
mother Isaacs till 1 had it safe. Three-nnd-lhreo 
for making the belts, and six pair of roses, at six a 
piece ; six-aad-three! I don’t think tho man nhovo 
stairs lias brought homo as much to-day, poor 
fellow.” 

“ And no matter to him. One of ihoso refu- 
goeses! I wonder can’t no English people paint 
tieturcs, and sing songs now-a-days. When Mrs. 
lillington was at our house, ‘ My good man,’says 
she one night, ‘ if I was Queen Charlotte, would I 
have all them Italians a-siuging herd' ”- 

“ Ay, and a-daneing too,” replied the girl, from 
whoso remark it may he gathered, that politic, wis¬ 
dom must have been neglected by Iter—her father's 
tastes considered. 11 But still it must ho lonesome 
work, to sit, paint painting all day in that hack 
room, with never a creature to speak to, and when 
otto can’t sell otto's pictures, as he dons. 1 say, 
daddy, let me just trot up, and seo if ho would not 
like; a crust of bread, ami a sap of beer. Twice iu 
anil twice nut he has been, and 1 heard him say, all 
the way to Fcnohurch Street and hack.” 

“ Let me see you!” was Griflley's polilo reply. 
“ Let me catch you a trotting aftor any such rolt- 
bilcli! No you ’rc a good girl, and a clever girl, 
and please God will keep you so, Anno. It's 
England's misfortliuo to harbor such !-1 recol¬ 
lect when Madame Strorachcy- But what are 

you after with that Bookoy ? It’s not meant for 
you to touch!” 

‘‘ ’Tis a beauty, at all events,” said poor Anno 
with a sigh, not daring any further to express pity for 
tho starving Gorman in the garret. “ It hits been, 
that is;—but it is all squelched and faded now! so 
you might ns well let one have it.” 

“Well, there, tako it; you're nut an idler,' 
Anne, I will say; and them flowers is worth noth¬ 
ing, to throw at anybody now. I have not seen 
anything like ’em in our house, Ihough, since 
Colonel May was admiring Madamo Lucciola. 1 
should not wonder if there was a ring, or a pnrso, 
or a billy dono up in the midst of ’em. Untie 
them, Anne, and let’s look. If thoro’s jewellery, 
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of courso it must go where it was meant—T’m 
not abovo receiving a few roses and bits of [links— 
but rings is rings; that’s another matter.” 

" Bits of vinks !” gasped our Jiouquet-but 

tho hour of its dismemberment was come, and 
Griflloy's last insult was little felt at such an ex¬ 
treme moment. That which the dainty lingers of 
Madamo Adrienne Imd so carefully put together 
with her utmost care and coquetry, as though the 
fate of the giver depended on the charm being ex¬ 
quisite—tho busy, matter-of-fact hands of little, 
Bhnbby Anno Grillloy were to destroy. Such re¬ 
spects as site had to show depended on the possibility 
of anything 11 being made” of tho windfall and its 
component parts. 

Yet, poor child! could she have afforded, she 
would have taken ns much delight in a bouquet as 
Lady Jane herself. It was a pleasure to unwind 
and to disentangle anil to separate tho flowers. 
Wiser in her generation than a damsel I once 
know, who spent a month's good gardening pains 
on a sprig of Nattier’s best artificial heath, which 
sho accepted as genuine—planted, watered, and 
wondered that it never grew—tho little girl laid 
aside more than one morsel to give it a chance of 
“ blowing” in the garden of three phials and two 
sooty flower pots on her window sill—disposed of 
others in a chipped match-stand of shabby china, 
which was one of her few possessions—ami de- 

{ lositcd the blossoms too far gone for such respect 
tetwixt the leaves of her one bonk—an odd number 

of„-which had been left at tho house by 

Mr. Spnrringe, the scene painter, who said lie did 
not want it again—the shilling pamphlet being too 
much soiled to sell at half price. 

” To he sure, they make our chimney-piece quite 
Bmart,” was Griflley’s comment. ” And so there’s 
no ring to get a crown upon, for taking it home to 
its right owner, dutch such luck for mo! Well, 
wind till that gilt wire together, Anno. I'll give 
It you; it will come in for something ; and hand 
over that black laco hero. I ’ll keep it against a 
rainy day !” 

** It 'a just a match to Madame Lucciola's man- 
tilly,” was the remark of poor Anne, who had been 
far too well trained to expect a possession of such 
value filling to her lot. “ And, now, father, if 

f 'ou ’vo done your worst; I’ll straighten all this 
itter before I go to bed.” 

So that was tho end of our Ilouquct. 

CltAPTKIt V. 

It is hoped and expected that some curiosity is 
folt with regard to the fato of Miss Hayward’s 
portrait of the defunct Ilouquct, which was taken, 
It will bo recollected, tit a moment when there 
Boomed small probability of any other memorial of 
Madame Adrienne’s master-piece being handed down 
to posterity, and which, moreover, was resigned by 
its painter with a fond sigh of preference and re¬ 
gret—fantastic folk might add, of prophecy. 

Among nil tlm carriages which crowded the 
Street “ illustrated by the establishment” of Mr. 
Lazcnby, tho great city print-seller, none were to ho 
more frequently seen than a largo roomy chaise, 
of tho saddest green color, driven by u personage 
who was neither a banker’s clerk nor a tabernacle 
schoolmaster, but who, looking n little liko both, 
was therefore exposed to much sarcasm from tho 
plashed and powdered giants who lounged about 
with their gold-headed canes—saying saucy tilings 
of the city, while their Lady Janes anti Lady .Sarahs 
wore up stairs, listening to Mr. Lazcnby, and pat¬ 


ronizing high art. Tho chaise belonged to tho 
husband of the rich and excellent Quakeress, Millis 
Lawe ; and a prettier fnce never looked through 
plate-glass than tho visage of tho daughter of Millis, 
whose name was Priscilla. 

Now, why that chaise should bo so often seen 
among the gaudy roaches, cabs, curricles, and 
tandems of this world's [tropic is soon told. Mis¬ 
tress Millis Lawn was ns excellent a woman ns 
ever wore bombazeen tmd drab silk; compassion¬ 
ate, indefatigable, sensible—rising early and lato 
taking no rest when the life of a convict was to bo 
saved, or when a case of distress was to be relieved, 
or when an evil-doer was to be admonished ; gentle, 
but courageous—hcncliccnl when most prudent. 
But Millis loved great people—not flaunting peer¬ 
esses and titled red routs, but weight}' bishops, and 
such solemn folk—old princesses, and the old ladies 
of rank who waited on the same—foreign royalties, 
who saw no such specimens of womankind at home, 
and who regarded the Quakeress with as much curi¬ 
osity as genuine interest. ’Twas delightful to say 
11 t/icc and thou” to an elector or a crown prince; 
to bo whispered on a platform by black silk aprons, 
and to receive applications for ghostly counsel, not 
from iny lord’s chaplain, but from my lord’s own 
hand. There are other and better women than 
Madame Muiutcnon to whom “ sa so/idite” is a title 
more precious than all the more showy compliments 
which acrost a Montcspan. And though none could 
have spoken more touchingly to ihc points of 
“ perishable honors” and “ Icings’ favorites” than 
Millis I,awe, she was among the number. 

Now tho daughter of Millis was her mother’s 
true daughter in her love of lords and ladies. 
Only Priscilla preferred the young to tho elderly 
ones. And even the, guarded circles which sho 
was permitted to frequent, were penetrated by 
strange and troubling hints and encouragements. 
Among those who came to hoar Mrs. Lawe “ ex¬ 
pound,” were many who came “for once," merely 
to stare at the queer cap, and to hear the musical 
sing-song voice. Others were brought because 
they could not but help it, whose llmughts were in 
the Park, or in the Chiswick Gardens, and whoso 
talk was of concerts, if it did not get the length of 
tho opera :—young ladies who danced among them¬ 
selves “for ihc sake of the exercise;” and who 
went to court, because it was Christian to keep up 
the distinctions of rank—and who recollected what 
they and every one else had worn there. And 
whereas, the excellent Millis cherished a bland 
toloralion for these “ dear young people,” tho 
bright-eyed Priscilla bad a more sympathetic de¬ 
light in their company, not (in every sense of tho 
words) to be expressed. Thus, being very pretty, 
rather fearless, and absolved by the sect whoso 
livery she wore from conformity to worldly observ¬ 
ances—it will not surprise any one that she, in turn, 
was found fresh, noire, attractive; a damsel funny 
or pleasant (as might be) to talk to and to answer. 
Then she drew singularly well—for, though music 
is still shut out, drawing has been allowed entraneo 
into Qiiakcrdom ; and Millis was too highly culti¬ 
vated and naturally genial a person to restrict her 
daughter in any innocent indulgence. Lastly, tho 
maiden always managed to arrange her by no means 
unbecoming dress with considerable “ favor and 
prettincss,”—never wanting tho ornament of tho 
fairest and freshest flowers; for Priscilla was tho 
queen of a flower-garden, teeming with treasures 
costly and curious enough to break tho heart of a 
Madamo Adrienne, frerrt which tho maiden had 
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twico been allowed the privilege of making up 
with her own hand a bouquet for her gracious 
majesty. 

llut wherever that sick-groon cliniso was soen, 
one might be sure that some work of charity was 
afoot. On the day in question, Priscilla, who was 
drawing busily for a fancy fair for the benefit of 
the poor prisoners in the Penitentiary at Gleuhnin 
Marshes, had como to Mr. Lazonby’s in search of an 
“ idea” or two. Now, Mr. Lazonby, every now and 
then, besides portraits of bishops and interesting 
pictures ot “ royal sacraments,” &c., &c., con Id 
show choice water-color drawings. Ho was the 
trader wlm took everything that Alisa Hayward could 
draw ns last as she could gel it finished. Moreover, 
Lazonby was no fool ; be knew the pulses of his 
customers—who could pull—which must pay ; ami 
the sort of production which each was most likely 
to admire. Accordingly, on the present occasion, 
ho laid out the beamifill drawing of our lioiiquct 
in its black lace ruillo, for the express temptation 
of the lastoful Priscilla. _ I am afraid that, had it 
been ever so ugly, in place of the reverse, alter its 
modish kind, the mode would have carried the day 
with the Quaker maiden. ” It would ho a real 
attraction lor dear Lady llachel's stall,” said alio; 
and as Mill is happened for the mumunt to he stand¬ 
ing aside, deep m discourse and a tract bag, with a 
tough old philanthropist having mi active chin, 
who never ceased '* expressing her viows,” and 
was called Lady Maria—any objections such as tlio 
mother might have been called upon to make against 
the great prico of the drawing, were easily set aside, 
and the worldly picture was handed into the ” staid” 
green coach, and smoothly rolling on its way to 
Tottenham cro half-an-hour was over. 

CHAPTEll VI. 

Hut though our Houquet was ended, and its 
very picture banished from tlio world of good com¬ 
pany, one or two of the persons talked over during 
the memoir of its short and varied life continued 
to flourish on, just as though it had died in tho 
most orthodox and consolatory manner possible, 
and had been embalmed in immortal verso, by tlio 
court poet of May-fair. Madame Adrienne, for 
one, grow neither thinner nor duller over the loss ; 
on tho contrary, her Tobacco Hose blow at last, 
besides the other ugly rarities and inoro which I 
did not mention ; and she forgot, as if it hatl never 
existed, what manner of treasure site had furnished 
to Colonel May. It would ho too much to say 
that she forgot, also, that it was unpaid for. Hut 
the great consumption of bouquets on tlio Angioletta 
nights at tho opera, made tho dear woman some¬ 
what more willing to wait for her money; espe¬ 
cially, since alto had, as I have said, a secret ten¬ 
derness lor tlio finery and fashion of gallant 
Colonel Alay. Till lovo Hies out of tho window, 
ami law comes in at tho door, I am afraid (lint our 
Madame Adriennes will prefer mauvaiscs suje/s. 

All this while tho world was no wiser with 
regard to the footing in which the gentleman stood 
in Lady Jane’s favor. It is remarkable, how mod¬ 
erate an expenditure of reserve and pride on tlio 
part of rejected suitors will entirely puzzle nnd 
mystify gossip rumor. Usually, however, disap¬ 
pointment prefers to enjoy its full privileges, nnd 
womanly dignity is not averse to counting up 
the numbers of its slain, in tho sight of recusant 
men and rival angels. Hut, on tho one hand, the 
colonel had cogent reasons for discretion; and on 
tlio other, Lady Jane was profoundly indifferent. 


So tho two, though perfectly understanding each 
other, remained fair friends; nnd tho world began 
to order the trousseau, to choose the house, to draw 
the settlements, and to plan tho wedding tour. 
One or two people, however, found out, in addi¬ 
tion, that tho Heauly was giving herself airs—sot¬ 
ting up for originality, and tho like. Shu was 
never again seen to woar a bouquet. 

There was one woman to whom all these tales 
camo with a bitterness, to which her own peculiar 
vexations added half its force. One ought perhaps 
to be ashamed to mention a Lucciohi and a Lady 
Jano in tho samo chapter. The dancer had been 
taught to dance; and wus born to be trilled with ; 
this was the world’s code. If you had said, over 
so inoekly, that neither by character nor conduct 
had she given more occasion for capricious usage 
than tlio llenuty, all womankind would have been 
up in arms, to prove (well acquainted, no doubt, 
with many strange tilings) that such an one’s duty 
as hors was to ho ill-used—that sho had brought 
it on herself—and could not ho talked about with¬ 
out a cause! 

Moreover, from the moment when tho Angiolot- 
ta’s simplicity and virtue began to dillhso distress 
and jealousy in the theatre blessed by her pres¬ 
ence, 1 ha Jjucciolu was complnined of as ” giving 
herself airs.” Tho flageolet step (once how 
popular!) had lost half its neatness. She was 
thought to danco carelessly and impertinently. 
Poor woman! A more wretched heart never 
danced. For, with indignation at tho manager, 
and scorn of the independent public, who let tier 
down as suddenly as they had lilted her up, was 
combined a bitterness of heart which I have not 
words to descriho. Colonel May had ceased to pay 
court to her (thus said woman’s passion) from tlio 
moment that ho had seen her popularity waning. 
In truth he had become tired of laying siego, where 
surrender was to bring on marriage ; and to ho mar¬ 
ried and to liavn a iiouso at St. John's Wood—not 
therefore giving up the stage and the money—was 
tho Lucciola’s fixed idea. She was a coarso, an¬ 
gry creature; and, perhaps, had been more anxious 
to show that she could and would retain her power, 
and keep her own way, than to gain tho home and 
irotcction, which quieter women understand as 
jolonging to married life. 

Of all her fancies, feelings, and frenzies, tho 
man-at-arms, to do him justice, never dreamed. 
Thus, not to vex her, but it might he to please—it 
might ho to pique—Lady Jano, ho began to show 
a wondrous interest in the Angioletta—and with 
a slight ell'ort to gain an introduction, got numbered 
among the fetchors and carriers, whoso services 
simplicity repaid so easily, by “ wondering that 
tlioy hndevor heard of hor.” Tlio tale of his 
court to the heiress, too, was in tlio theatre ; and 
tho Lucciola had friends resolved to spare her no 
solitary particular which could annoy her. Tho 
arts of active mortification are practised nowhere 
with greater success, than in her domain. The 
dancer began to sufl’er from dreadful nervous head¬ 
aches ;—upon which tlio habit of intemperance was 
added, by polite rumor, to her other good qualities; 
and one night, tho sight of the man whom sho at 
once loved and despised, loaning over betwixt Lady 
Jane and tho Angioletta, (whoso simplicity had 
wound its way into the acquaintance of the finest 
fine lady in town,) exercised so powerful an effect 
on tho unhappy creature, already quivering with 
fever, that—on leaving tho stage after a danco 
which no ono applauded, sho miscalculated her 
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distance—tottered—fell against the side scene, to 
tho serious injury of her iliinsy dress, mid the dis¬ 
pleasures of the public, who mediciued her pain, 
and pitied her accident, in a sound hitherto un¬ 
known to her—a distinct and unequivocal hiss! 

Whatever wretchedness or amazement was up¬ 
permost in tho favorite thus degraded, it would lie 
hard to tell. Thou oamo indignation, counselling 
her to take flight and leave so miserable and un¬ 
grateful a crew of subjects. Then a burst of tears; 
and all this time the music was going on ; and in a 
very few minutes more La Luceiola must face her 
faithful friends and courteous patrons again. 

Sim had forgotten her tattered flounce. “Will 
you not let my little girl put you to rights ?” said 
a rough, hut not unfriendly voice, close in her ear, 
“ Hero, Anne, is a hit of lace jost handy ! Stitch 
up that vent as last as your fingers can, ami if it is 
not a match no mm will see from the front, am! 
madam will excuse it. And there's a glass of 
water, if you will please, ma'am, to drink—it will 
refresli you.” 

“ What !—is it you who are sorry for me?” said 
tiie dancer, as slm turned sharply round, with an odd 
mixture of scorn, sarcasm, and sympathy in her 
tone. 

“I’d angle your Augelletty’s!” was (Jriflloy’s 
fervent answer, “ if 1 had tho ordering of tilings! 
Never mind such us she, madam. Only wait, and 

i iou will see what will happen to her, ami serve 
ier right!” 

“ Wlint can I do for you !” was La Lueeiolu’s 
rapid answer. “ Send/ter (pointing to little Anne, 
as she arranged Imrself in one of those wondrous 
distortions which with opera dancers pass for 

grace) to me to-morrow, and, and- I ’ll dance 

for von now.” 

The music suddenly changed, and the Luceiola 
was already on the distant side of tlm stage smiling 
n haughty smile. Our Knglish public' is an mid 
monster. Appeal to it rightly, and an honest reply 
will never fitil you. 'lliero was a spirit in tlm 
Luceiola’s pas which recalled her friends and 
silenced her maligners—there and them. And, 
behold! it happened that just at that precise mo¬ 
ment when an encore was called for, Lady Jam' 
(only think of Lady Jane !) mechanically took the 
Angioletta’s houcpict and thing it towards tlm ra¬ 
diant creature, who, betwixt wrath and gratified 
feeling, was at that instant looking her best. 
What a pity it was that tlm songstress was sud¬ 
denly seized with “ that strange spasmodic faintness 
to which she was always liable, when too much 
interested—and that she was compelled to leave 
the box!” 

“You shall have u bouquet to-morrow instead. 
Pray pardon me,” said tho beauty. “ Colonel 
May gels very fine ones somewhere ; hut 1 can't 
think why ladies wear them.” 

“ I am not a lady,” said tlm Angioletta, in a 
down-on-hcr-knccs voice which was truly melting, 

“ and therefore 1 like (lowers, very much-*’ 

Probably none of tho parly enjoyed their suppers 
that night, so thoroughly ns liriflley and little 
Anne. Who could tell but that preferment might 
at last he beforo them ? 

ciiaptku vtt. 

Colonrl May’s “ turn-out” was one of tho 
sights of gay London ; as universally attractive to 

strangers as Lady-’s ringlets, or the whiskers 

of Colonel-, which havo “ flamed amazement” 

during half a century of parliamentary debates. 


Lighter the vehicle could not have been, nor 
smoother its wheels, nor more rakish and thorough¬ 
bred in its build ; Landseer had painted the horan, 
as ;i type—Horton, rumor avorrccl, had supplicated 
to bo allowed to dress the tiger, A gayer show 
never dashed down Pieeadiily on a bright spring 
day, nor a gayer visage than that of its owner, who, 
for all iiis thirty-five years, hail never a wrinkle or 
gray hair to show—and for all his late hours, kept 
up a complexion so fresh that the Sunday papers— 
celestial organs of charity—one and all know where 
lm bought his rouge; each, however, naming a 
di lie rent place. Yet, truly strange, and strangely 
trim is lim fact, that not a pennyweight of tho 
eoiouer.s accoutrements was paid for. lie hud 
been educated to “ live upon nothing,” and knew 
no other science of life; Inti what he knew ho 
practised siur.'ndy, and with an easy conscience. 

It is a misi ike often made, to deny the existence 
of happiness, such as it is, among persons whose 
iiahits and practices would, with us, constitute 
misery. There is indisputable felicity in tho 
stacking of tobacco, in tlm chewing of opium, in 
tlm drinking id' gin, although we may not lie nblo 
to find it out or to join in the same. I have seen a 
full-grown man, ami no fool, entirely contented by 
tlm possession of a couple of thousand leaden pup¬ 
pets dressed us soldiers, whom lm could muuumvro 
as lm pleased, lint, as we have nut anatomized 
Colonel May's “ turn-out,” neither are we called 
upon to discuss the materials and manner, still less, 
the morals, of his complacency, as lie drove lightly 
along, to fulfil Lady Jane's commission, and fo 
bespeak a houijiiet lor the Angioletta. Yet, settling 
day with Madame Adrienne could not lie adjourned 
forever, and tlm lady-killer was in a more contem¬ 
plative mood than usual, lining no find, and fully 
aware of iho footing' on which he stood with Lady 
Jane, the necessity of transferring his siege to 
some other heiress began to rise distinct on Ilia 
horizon. Il would lm just as well, too, if that 
which was to ln: done were done quickly. 

Little thought tlm placidly meditative captain, 
as innocent in tlm wot ldliuess among which lie hud 
been burn and bred, of the world in which humble 
men and women live—as the grim pair, father titul 
daughter, that were hurrying across tlm Quadrant 
to get out of his way, were of his orbit—little, I : 
say, could Captain May have dreamed that people 
met him in tlm streets, among w hom tlm sight of 
his “turn-out” provoked a curse; to whom his 
aristocratic fancies of living without “ base and 
mechanical” payment were alleged by their em¬ 
ployers as the cause for extortion, oppression,.and 
delay. “ UV can’t get paid,” would tlm master 
say, “ and so, my man, you must wait.” Hut 
wailing, for the workman, may mean starving 
lying upon straw such as the colonel's cab-horse 
despises—feeding upon garbage which tlm colon el's 
tiger would not touch with the too of his hoot.- 

“ Here ho comes, Anne!” cried (.irillley, “ on 
some mischief or other. Mind you don't tell' 
Madame Luceiola you ’vo seen him, if you want 

her to favor you.- Como on, what are you 

about!”- 

This is not tho easiest question to answer, at two 
o’clock in tlm day, in tlm Quadrant, in tlm midst of 
tho thunder of omnibuses, tlm crash of carriages, 
tiio prancing of high-mettled horses, tlm roll of 
heavy carts. Anno thought she had been waiting 
for her father, for (iritlloy walked unsteadily;—■ 
some said because ho was always more or less be¬ 
wildered with drink, I know, Imcuuso lie was lamo. 
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Thus adjured, she made a dash to reach tlio cause¬ 
way, not made the steadier by a loud cry and an 
oath at her heels, a sudden rush of confused and 
angry people, and the voice of n gentleman calling 
to his rearing horse. Safe stoud the girl at the 
corner of Air streot, her henrt heating as if it 
would break; sale herself, hot stunned with a 
hubbub of cries of “killed!”—“Poor man!”— 
“ Is ho?”—“ Only a broken arm!”—“ Who does 
the poor fellow belong to, 1 wonder !”—and such 
like disjointed shouts and comments ns tell of an 
accident, and which told that the present victim 
was Anne’s father, who was struck down at the 
very moment when the poor struggling fellow fan¬ 
cied himself on the road to good luck at last. 

It is a good feature in an English crowd that it 
always takes part with the poor and defenceless. 
Of course the dashing “ turn-out” came in for no 
small share of execration. Yet, at no small risk 
to his own limbs, the colonel was out in tho first 
instant, in the midst of the hubbub, with bis hat 
olf, supporting the hurt man in bis arms with a 
“ presence of heart" as honest as the pity of the 
crowd. More tenderly Grifiley could not have been 
lifted to the side-pavement; nor more efficient and 
immediate care have been taken of him. Tho 
odorless and dismayed face of the girl, too, was 
never forgotten by the man of the world. “ He is 
not dead, my girl!” Colonel May exclaimed eager¬ 
ly ; “ though I am afraid he is sadly hurt, if some 
otto will call a cab, 1 w ill go home with him; lie 
shall bo properly attended to.” 

“ Better take him to a hospital,” growled a grttfl' 
voice in the rear. “ (rents forget that there’s no 
great matter of comfort for such as he in their own 
homes. But it s little matter—be's done for, I ’lit 
thinking.” 

“ It s a bitter shame !” chimed in another v^ice, 
“ the way in which those chaps drive, as it the 
street was all before 'em—and wlm but they ! Hut 
my gentleman will have to pay for it pretty hand¬ 
somely, and tluit 's a comfort. Come along, Hill.” 

“ Pay Jar it!" At the same moment Hashed 
across the colonel's mind the consciousness that the 
present indulgence could be no case of Madame 
Adrienne and bouquets on credit. Perhaps a 
sharper sting has not been often driven home, than 
the colonel s sudden, direct, and final conviction 
that he could not pay for the mischief ho had 
done;—having only one solitary poor gold piece 
in his pocket, and small distinct idea from whence 
the next was to come. 

“ Tiverton !” called lie to such another as him¬ 
self, whoso bat and moustaches were seen cleaving 
the crowd to learn what was going on—“ Tiverton ! 
my good fellow, stop for Clod's sake! Hero’s a 
poor man sadly hurt, (jive mo your purse, will 
you, till 1 can get down to Hcrries’!” 

Hut Tiverton was liable to a deafness of long 
Stnnding, especially in the open air, and when the 
sun was in bis eyes—and, accordingly, naturally 
enough, (of course, without seeing or hearing his 
club-mate,) he lounged on. The man was not 
dead, he perceived, and so there was no particular 
excitement. 

Though not dead, however, Grifiley was cruelly 
hurt. One or two bones at the least were broken, 
and tho sufferer was in such anguish that to remove 
him homo seemed the humane measure, the place 
being close at hand. No ono could bo more ener¬ 
getic than Colonel May. A surgeon and a nurse 
were there and then sent for, for whom he under¬ 
took to be responsible. They wore to spare noth¬ 


ing in the form of comfort tlint monoy could buy 
for tho sick man. He would send in tho evening 
to inquire—lie would come tho next morning him¬ 
self. Poor Anne need not cry; her father should 
be well enred for. She might dismiss all anxiety 
from her mind. And never was speaker more 
sincere in his promises than Colonel May ; so long 
had he been used to scrambling, that his mode of 
lii'o seemed as applicable to its sorrows ns to its 
pastimes, 

Hut heroism and daring have their limits, and it 
was Grifiley's hard hup that Colonel May’s battlo 
with Fort line should be suddenly cut short on that 
very day of days. That the end must come at last, 
is a truth forgotten by those who imagine that be¬ 
cause patience is long-sullering it is eternal, and 
that cicdit lias no point of breaking when it has 
been stretched to the uttermost. 

As he drove home, the enthusiasm of pity having 
cooled, Colonel May began naturally to speculate 
on the manner in which hie promise was to bo 
fulfilled. Keep it be would, but for a couple of 
years lie had been used to throw all letters on busi¬ 
ness into the fire; safe, he whispered to himself, 
in the hands of his solicitor, an Israelite, indeed, in 
whom there was uu guile. Latterly, it bad lazily 
occurred to him, that ono or two epistles from Mr. 
Hosoy, (whose real namo was Ilosia,) might pos¬ 
sibly have been burnt among the rest; “ even if 
one wub the most particular man in London, lliero 
was no avoiding such mistakes!”—Hut un this day, 
it would seem, tts if a suspicious mood of presenti¬ 
ment Imd been providentially stivred in the mnn of 
Fashion. He had been made to feel and to think. 
He must see what the four or five neat and ollicial- 
1 1 inking missives on his table contained. He opened 
one—two—the entire half-dozen. They were a 
complete series, with a vengeance ! 

Never bail man more instautaneuus need for de¬ 
cision of character; the colonel s proved equal to 
its emergency. Never wore measures of relief 
and deliverance accomplished with a more masterly 
avoidance of fuss and notoriety. 

That afternoon the “ turn-out” might be seen at 
the door of a jeweller's shop or two—at a coach- 

maker’s—in the courtyard of the-embassy— 

drawn up before Hcrries’, (as promised.) 'IJiat 
evening it conveyed its amazing proprietor to Stone¬ 
henge House, where the colonel, it was afterwards 
recollected, “ bad seemed unusually to enjoy his 
dinner, and laid been more than usually confidential 
with Lady Jane.” * # * Hut, allcr that dinner, 
the “ tmn-out” met the eye of lounging Londoner 
no more. The earth must have swallowed it; and 
’t is just possible that Mr. Hoscy’s “ Notes upon 
Terrestrial Convulsions” might throw some light 
on the phenomenon—while, as for tho colonel, 
there happened to be u trial boat running to Ostcnd 
that very midnight; and from Ostcnd, to any ono 
bound for the eternal snows of tho Alps, the Bel¬ 
gian Railway oilers a rapid vehicle for emigration. 
Further, it has been said (ride the Kalydor Hooks) 
that pcdeslriauisin quickens the growth of the hair ; 
and if it be true that some accident on tho night of 
the earthquake did strangely deprive tho colonel of 
his beard and moustaches, it is easy to comprehend 
how such an Adonis should not choose to com¬ 
promise himself in tho eyes of all London and Lady 
Jane, till lip and chin should bo again in full beauty 
and full blow. Tho colonel was gone—strange, 
random fellow ! without taking his leave of any 
one, or telling to which paste rcslantc letters might 
bo directed. But, alas ! there was no ono to ex- 
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plain the colonel's disappearance and its concomi¬ 
tant wonders to poor Griffloy. 

Ollier stars, too, wore shaken in their places by 
the influences of the hour. On the very same 
morning when Griflley was run over, Mademoiselle 
Angiolelta was taken ill. Tender soul! sho had 
caught cold at the opera tho night before hy staying 
to see tho balltl! When sho should he aide to sing 
again nobody could guess. “ Happily,” said she, 
humbly enough to break any manager’s heart, “ tho 
great success of La Lucciola, (how much better 
deserved than her own!) rendered her absence a 
matter of no consequence to the theatre.” Touch¬ 
ing was the admiration bestowed upon her humility 
and low self-estimate by the world at .Stonehenge 
House. 

Hut, alas! for the Angioletta’s chances of being 
allowed to be ill at peace. Who could havo fore¬ 
seen that, on that very evening of all evenings, a 
flaw should be discovered in La Lucciola's contract 
with tho thoutro ! it was so; and to prove the 
existence of such (law, the contract, properly signed 
and witnessed, was published in the papers. There 
had been an absolute specification that the ” flageo¬ 
let step” should bo executed with tho right foot. 
La Lucciola now, under pretext of a sprain, per¬ 
petually used tho kj't one. Discipline must be 
maintained ; La Lucciola had been taking liberties ; 
on principle, liberties must bo resisted. The law 
was clear—the manager was as learned in the law 
as Mr. llosey himself. Away should go La Lue- 
ciola, there and then. 

Ten days afterwards, Stonehenge Ilouso was 
ready to swear itself black in the face that La Lue- 
ciola had eloped with Colonel May. She bad not, 
however. 

Hut I repeat it, there was no one to account for 
her departure to poor feverish Griflley ; and as he 
tossed and turned on bis bed of torture, who shall 
wonder if there festered deep into his heart, a spirit 
of contempt ami execration against “ his betters,” 
such as, possibly, no time, nor breathing of n 
healthier air, under a clearer light, could ever 
cure! 

Thus goes tho world. 

ClIAl'TKU VIII. 

Hot cruelly, hardly, hopelessly, goes the world, 
with tho watcher hy the sick bed—when Poverty 
is lying there; and w hen nurse ami sufferer are 
alike agreed that they are tormented beyond Iheir 
share. Nor did either Griflley or his daughter 
belong to that class of angelic beings, whom misury 
and untoward eireuinstuneo have sublimed into an 
excess of patience or content. 

The wounded mail’s room was a harsh, rude 
scene—a place where women quarrelled, and men 
exchanged angry words. The nurse presently took 
her leavo, carrying oil'with her as many valuables 
us sho could lay hands upon, when it became clear 
to her that sho had been “ choused the physician 
lost his temper, and told tho sick man that he might 
dio in the kennel—aftor Griflley had broken out 
into one of bis “ passions,” and accused the doelor 
“ of wanting to make a job of him”—and had also 
taken his departure. There was nothing left with 
tho invalid hut tho young girl—and utter, immi¬ 
nent, want. 

At such desperato junctures, that least popular 
of qualities, “toughness,” becomes the retd bless¬ 
ing of life. Where a moro delicately-nurtured 
croaturo must havo given way, or broken down, 
Anno Grillloy could still work un and abide, less 


dismayed than softer ones of her sox would havo 
been; and, if less amiable, moro lielnful than 
they. She could go again and again to tho theatre 
and to the masquerade warehouses, not content 
with vague promises of work, but resolute not to 
quit the premises till she Imd it in possession. Site 
could take no denial when money was due. When 
her father scolded, she could scold—when her land¬ 
lady pressed for rent, reason. Add to this, she 
could, because she musl, continue stitching; nay, 
what seems stranger, exercising her fancy as 
steadily as if they were not living from meal to 
meal—living upon her toughness, Sometimes, it 
is true, poor Anne wondered what she should do 
when town was empty, mid when the theatres were 
shut, if her father did not get upon his legs again. 
Sometimes strange, dismal cuvyings flashed across 
her mind, as sho heard the street laughter of girls, 
and felt that at least they were merrier than sho. 
Sometimes it seemed as if every one ulso had niore 
luck than herself—save, perl nips, in the solitary 
article of window gardening ; for the hit of “ queer 
heath” which she had potted chose to thrive apace, 
and when it grow bigger it might sell for some¬ 
thing, since, of course, it was too pretty for Grift- 
ley's daughter to keep. But, on the whole, Anne 
Imd small time for the luxury of grievances. 

Want and misery eaine pressing nearer and 
nearer. Town did empty—and the theatres did 
shut : and the girl’s fantastic, and hardly gained, 
and ill-paid work did begin to dwindle: and still 
her father lingered on his bed unable to do anything 
for their relief. Sometimes sho thought that he 
would not make such e/Jbrts as he might have done 
—preferring to lio still and groan, to rising, or 
even helping her to think. Hy degrees, one small 
superfluity after another disappeared from the room, 
to eke out the blanks betwixt one wretched job 
and another. Poor Anne now began to consider 
whether there was no one she could apply to. Hut 
the Griflleys were of the class that lias the fewest 
friends. At bast, matters were in some sort brought 
to a climax thus. The girl must needs work the 
whole of one night to lie paid early tho next morn¬ 
ing—or no breakfast would be forthcoming. Hut 
about eleven o'clock, her labor over a piece of tin¬ 
sel and cotton velvet, bespoken for an equestrian 
troop about to go nut on a provincial tour, was cut 
short byf sudden fit of darkness. Her candle was 
burnt out. 

Wlmt was to bo done ? Tho girl well knew 
that the people of the house (already at the edgo 
of their endurance) would do nothing for her. 
Light she most havo, ami money there was none, 
fin, with that promptitude which distinguished her, 
she was on the stairs in an instant—-a story higher 
than sho had ever before mounted—and, without 
shame and hesitation, was tapping at the. door of 
their lelluw-lodgcr, the needy German artist. 

The man who opened it was in a sufficiently 
dishevelled plight, A Hungarian bu/ida made oi' 
two colors of blanket, suited oddly with a pair of 
olive-colored bare legs thrust into n pair of tawdry 
pink slippers. Though the night was breathlessly 
hot, lie was covered with a lounging cap of tapes¬ 
try work, edged with fur ; and the atmosphere of 
the room, yet more than the utensil in his mouth, 
told how he had been smoking—fast and furiously, 
lie was very ugly, and seemed nearly as shame¬ 
faced as herself. 

“ Gould you have the great goodness,” said tin- 
poor girl, “ to lend me your lamp this once, when 
you go to bed ? 1 must sit up and sew, my father 
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is so ill; nml my candle is gone out, and I cannot 
get another to-night.” 

“ You sit up? nnd not to bod gol, 'I fear you 

are wnnting—much- Ilore is iny lamp, but 

the oil is small—I want it not more—and so none 
buy. I liavo just ended my packment for Ostcnd. 
I go, morning, homo.” 

“Are you going, tool” asked poor Anne in 
rather a doleful voice, remembering how, many a 
timo and oft, sho had found the feet on the floor of 
the room above her own “ company.” 

” Yes, 1 am going homo, llut your father, is 
ho bettor? They said ho broke himself, quite. I 
am self so poor, that I have almost nothing for my 
own endeavors ; but this lamp is my own propriety. 
I will give it you, always.” 

“ I thank you kindly, sir,” said poor Anne. 
“ Good night, and a pleasant journey to you.” 

And ns sho cut short this untimely dialogue thus 
abruptly, almost snatching at the ottering—and 
desccinlcd, intent on her spangles nnd stripes— 
while tho German artist turned back to stumble 
among bis ” luggages,” and finish his cigar in the 
dark—who can wonder that lie thought the Eng¬ 
lish a strange, shut up, ungrateful folk? and that 
poor Anno was about tho most exacting and the 
least thankful of tho tribo ? Along speech from 
her, full of fino phrases, would have sent him oft'in 
great contentment. Or could ho only have known 
tho visions that crowded within tho dim yellow 
circle of light, in which that loadeu-cycd and sal¬ 
low girl plied her needle! llut though transcen¬ 
dental to a wish, tho German painter was not 
clairvoyant. 

Amio’s work, thanks to tho lamp and tho visions, 
got finished somehow, M. Tournefort’s secretary 
called for it at early morning—paid the money 
agreed upon, and tho tired girl, too tired to move 
or to undress herself, fell asleep, Iter head falling 
liko a dead thing upon her folded arms, lint tho 
>oor wretch had watched and worked ouo night too 
ong. When sho awoke, strange sun mis were in 
her cars—strange people were ill the room. Sho 
was feeling strange pains, not of hunger, alas! that 
was not strango to poor Anno—and Griilley was 
out of lied and dressed, making a clumsy shift to 
preparo breakfast, and bawling in her ear, “ Can’t 
you speak to the lady, .you icllo, slovenly girl? 
Can’t you look up and speak to tho lady ! Whnl 
else are you good for, I should liko to know. Can’t 
you tell tho lady what she asks!” 

“ Is it about the lamp!” was Anne’s confused 
answer, as she stared about wildly. “ Will they 
take it away from mo? He gave it mo for mine, 
lie did.” 

”1 am sorry,” said a very sweetly modulated 
voice close to Anne’s car, “ to sco so young a 
person in such a statu us tltino ; at this early timo 
of day, too.” 

O, for Heaven’s sake, madam!” cried Anno, 
too ill to understand what was meant, or do more 
than make out bits of good Millis Lawo, who stood 
thoro with a grave and compassionate face observ¬ 
ing her, “ if you can help us, only for this ono 
day, pray, pray, do! 1 am so ill, and my head 
burns so, amt I have all that gold and scarlet before 
my oyes j I can sew no more, I cannot, indeed, till 
I fiavo had some sleop. What time is it, father— 
seven? Mr. Fountain has paid me, and tlioVo’s 
tho money.” 

“ Art thou in thy right senses, young woman?” 
inquired tho good Millis. “ It is past inid-day.” 


” I hope so, madam, but I am not sure ; I have 
such a thirst!” 

“The consequences of liquor, I expect,” solilo¬ 
quized the calm Quakeress, observing poor Anno 
with a 8toady but not severe oyo. 

The girl beard this. “ Liquor! O don’t, don’t, 
ma’am ; O don't fancy it is drink, and look so at 
ino. 1 liavo no timo, no money, to drink—no 

wish! Father, do tell the lady about- 1 can’t 

speak rightly this morning.” 

Griflloy did n’t know what bo had to tell the 
lady, or what madam bad to say to him. Sho 
bad n’t come there after them ; but to ask for tho 
German painter, forsooth—(one of llioso foreigners 
always.) And tho door of the three pair hack was 
open, and his room was empty, and none in tho 
house knew where ho was gone—liko those for¬ 
eigners ! Madam wanted nothing of theirs—they 
were not rcfugccsos—they had no pictures to sell, 
not they ! They were only starving English peo¬ 
ple, (now tho theatre was shut,) who hnd been 
ridden over in tho streets, nnd cheated of their 
rights. “ Hut what ails the girl ?” cried ho, sud¬ 
denly changing his tone, ns poor Anno reeled hack 
into a chair, unablo to support herself any longor. 
“ Sho’s going to knock up now—and nobody to 
nurse her. It is working all night that has killed 
her." 

” I am afraid,” said Millis Lnwc, “ that there has 
been lightness of conduct nnd imprudence hero, if not 
worse; and thy way of speaking is rather rebellions. 
Hut if thou art in distress, wo will excuse expla¬ 
nations of tho cause to-day, and seo what can ho 
done in relief.” And the worthy woman took oft* 
her bonnet, laid it on the table, settled her shawl, 
and composed her comely facn to hear. It was 
quite true that she had come at Priscilla’s instance 
to seek after a poor foreign painter, ono of wtioso 
drawings had fallen in their way, and who was 
snid to he a genius in want of money ; hut it was no 
less true that sho would not turn aside from suffer¬ 
ing, wheresoever it presented itself—” and there¬ 
fore,” concluded she, after a few weighty words, 
” thou mayst speak to me freely, hut 1 hope with¬ 
out intemperate language, which is undesirable.” 

ll was putting Griflloy under hard conditions to 
prohibit slang, swearing, and other violent expres¬ 
sions, when lie was in earnest. And ho had a 
grndgo against the Quaker lady for coming thoro 
after a foreigner. Hut no. ono could long remain 
proof against Millis Lawn's kind face nnd friendly 
maimer, ami so ho told her—swallowing down all 
manner of hitler thoughts the while—how ho had 
been used—how ho Imd been deserted—how Anno 
had worked, and how she was done up, and “ now” 
was tho closo of Grifllcy’s outburst, “ wo must 
starve—we must!—unless, please God, Madnmo 
Lucciola help us and come hack.” 

“ And who may that ho, pray ? Hy the manner 
in which thou hast introduced her name, a Koinish 
person called a Saint, 1 expect. I should he sorry 
to imagiuo that any industrious porsnn need sturvo 
in this country—and when thou art better, if thou 
art willing to work-” 

“If —that lie was! Anything about a theatre 
that anybody could do, Griilley was only too proud 
to do!” 

” I feared that some such occupation might bo 
thine, and am little accustomed to thy clasq, said 
Millis rising, with increased rcservo of manner. 
“ And yet, if thy daughter’s illness has been 
brought on by sustaining theo during sickness, I 
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think T am free to prnvulo soino immediate assist¬ 
ance for her. I will not oppress thee with many 
words, but 1 wish thou liadst a less questionable 
trade.” 

Nothing kept a reply from rising to Griflloy’s 
lips but the placid eyes of Millis, and the unobtru¬ 
sive manner in which two crown-pieces seemed to 
creep upon the table. “ May I speak with the 
person of the house?” said she, “ 1 trust a respect¬ 
able woman.” 

“ I thank you dutifully, madam,” said poor 
Grillloy, “though you are against theatres. Yes, 
ma'am, tlio woman's right enough, though as 

arrant n screw ns-- and now she ’ll he worse 

and worse, with her three pair hack to let,” and 
Grifllcy made a motion, ns if to show the way or 
to summon tho landlady ; Imt ho, too, could hardly 
walk. 

“ I hear thy communications,” said Millis. “ 1 
dcsiro that tlmu wilt rest to-day. Thy daughter 
does look over-worked. I hope that she has been 
kindly used,” for the mother thought of her own 
Priscilla’s ripe rosy cheeks, and her woman's 
heart melted within her. With a quiet alacrity, 
which told as much of good sense as of gnnd feel¬ 
ing, she herself sought out the landlady and gave 
such directions as would suffice fur the immediate 
removal of tho strain from poor Anne. “ It is 
ftiir, however,” said she, returning to Grifllcy for 
a parting word, “to forewarn thee, that mine is 
but a temporary assistance. We have little unity 
with persons occupied in theatrical amusements.” 

“Amusements, madam !” was Grifllcy's rough 
answer, “it's our business!”—but Millis was 
gone, having still her inquiries to make about the 
German painter—Priscilla's prothgk. Moreover, 
there were one or two “ words in season,” stud 
tidy tracts to ho dropped on the stairs, and put into 
tho hands of said landlady ;—who would have 
curtsied, and thanked the Almighty all the same 
for any document given to her by any lady who 
arrived in a chaise and pair and who brought money 
to tho house—seeing that Anne’s landlady could 
not read. 

lint, woe worth tho day! While Millis was 
tints pleasingly improving the time, and hearing 
testimony against those who throve by vain amuse¬ 
ments—how was her precious Priscilla occupied ! 
Drawing busily, no doubt, for the Gicnliam Marshes 
Fancy Fair-—or tending her garden, mid trying to 
make Iter Tobacco-Rose blow “ tho first,”—or 
“ centring down” in her chamber over some meek 
hook. Alas, no! “ Mamma” had no sooner been 
despatched in quest of the poor German painter, 
than tho maiden, who was used to an independence 
of action in which the “ world's people” never 
daro indulge, had ordered her pony-chaise, and 
was now in the midst of her piaylellows, Lady 
Anne, and Lady Katherine, and Lady Wilheimina ; 
and one was teaching to the Unshed, laughing girl, 
tho new wait* step—and another was tempting her 
with a plot, how that when good Millis should bo 
safoly despatched to tho quarterly meeting at 

--, Priscilla should come up to South street, 

and not only hear, hut perhaps meet at dinner, the 
Angioletta-—and a third for her edification was ex¬ 
hibiting tho loungo of Colonel May. And none the 
less merry was Priscilla, because she must be back 
in her demure place, and her jinny safe in its stall, 
before her inainma camo back from town, with her 
mind at peace and her tract-bag empty. She 
owned that she “ did love a holiday!” 

So did other girls. Poor Anne Grifllcy was in¬ 


dulged with hvrs on the dingy bed in tho dark hole 
which she called her room. lint a result proceeded 
from ibe visit of Millis not provided for. The 
landlady chose to claim a corner of Anne’s closet, 
for “ some litter” lell by the German. “ Who 
knew Iml the Quaker lady might take a tiff, if it 
was made away with ? She had preached away 
like a psalm, on the stairs, about every ono getting 
their just rights, mid as the three pair back was to 
be straightened, there was no room for such trash 
there !” 

Trash, in truth, were the relics left hv the Ger¬ 
man. Scraps of paper, envelopes directed to Iferr 
Kaufl'inan, halves of letters, written in a character 
as strange to Anne as Chinese; a piece of paper 
scrawled over with “ Vou f/.,”in a round, coarse, 
schoolhoyish hand, and with the impression of a 
coat of arms on it, and another with “ Philippina,” 
or some such word, accompanying a few pencil 
outlines in the corner, disposed round a block with¬ 
out a face. The last, however, appealed to the 
girl's professional instincts. 

Hut “ Well that’s a rum head-dress!” was the 
most poetical comment on the sketch, which Anno 
was in case to offer; “ I could make it, I am sure, 
with a few pearl heads, ami some of that gold wiro 
from the llookey and with the hit of. paper 
treasured up within her shabby frock, the poor 
tired creature fell back upon the bed, and murmur¬ 
ing something about “ German pearl beads,” and 
“ Osteud gold wire,” bad hardly sunk into a fever¬ 
ish sleep when the almoner of Millis arrived, and 
Grifllcy, for once, began to think that all rich folks 
were not “ as sharp as knives, as hard as mill¬ 
stones, and as false as crocodiles.” 

cjiAP'riat l.v. 

Tnes goes the world !—lint the world also comes 
back ; particularly the world that travels on the con¬ 
tinent—-and especially about tlm lime when tho “ sea¬ 
son” begins anew. That nobody is ever found in 
London, is a truth which debtors, jealous husbands, 
and suspicious pci son aces generally, cannot too 
profoundly study ; but that nobody is ever lost to 
London, is a truth of yet wider application. Pil¬ 
grims go up in balloons, or round tho world, or 
among the Andes, or away to Norfolk Island; hut 
do noi therefore dream that you have seen your last 
of them in Pall Mall. There is not one, but a whole 
tribe of Wandering Jews “about town”—of per¬ 
sons who never look a day older ; hot who sit on 
the same chair, ami wlm tio the sumo shoo, and 
who wear tho same dress, (a smile being a part of 
it,) ami who patronize the same balls, and who are 

Ever clmrmiiig, ever new, 

as Dyer sings in “ Grongar Hill.” Talk of the 
variety of a life of pleasure ! The monotony you 
should talk of rather; a monotony as oppressive as 
the monotony of a monastery—at least to those who 
find that perpetual sound and perpetual stillness 
have a tendency to produce very nearly one and the 
same physical effects. 

Something like the spirit of these truths (old as 
Cowley’s praise of 

The Plebeian underwood, 

Where the Poetic Birds rejoice,) 

occurred to Lady Jane, while, fresh from the hands 
of Isidore, who Imd indeed made a marvel of her 
head, she ascended the staircase to a German Hos¬ 
pital Costume Hall, held at Willis’ rooms—tho 
admired of all admirers, and as essentially dressed 
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out to assist in attracting an audience, as (don’t be 
shocked) the most haggard and rouged and tin¬ 
selled Sho \vho8orves as “ hush” ontsido the booth 
at the fair, to acquaint the sight-loving world that 
“ Unparaoonki) Tuaiiilino” is about to bo vouch¬ 
safed within. 

How very weary was poor Lady Jane ! Did she 
not—alheit still young—know by heart every word 
that sho was to hear, every topic that would be dis¬ 
cussed ? It proved so—and thus the gossip ran. The 
opera—whether the Angiolctta would coino back or 
not; nud tho exquisite simplicity with which sho 
had doubled her demands on the manager; clenched 
by credulous friends with “ I give you my word she 
knows no more of the value of money than a child ! ” 
Tho chances of the Luceiola's reengagement—not 
that nnybndy eared for dancing now—hut because, 
and because, nod because—. Next in order among 
topics camo “ tho tedious sire of seventy years gone 
home.” “ Sir Eustace May dead at Inst, you said ? 
—Rheumatism—wo heard tic. Why, then, the 
colonel—I beg his pardon, Sir Seward May now—■ 
will be back again at once, of course. Docs nny 
one know what ho comes into ?—whether any¬ 
thing ?” 

Some one had hoard that tho old baronet, in dis¬ 
gust at his sun's perfumer's hill, had cut the latter 
off with a smelling bottle— some one, by tho way, 
has always a like story ready. 

Next were discussed such political matters as 
bear upon halls; movements among the ambassa¬ 
dors—disgraces, promotions, oxehanges. It was 
surprising how much could he made of such facts 
as “the Sliptons here, the Sydneys there;” and 
” how tho prince of So-and-so Singwartshafcu,” 
said some one again, “ had boon very much struck 
with Madame Sydney. 11 y tho way, are they here 1 
■—of course to-night.” 

Lady Jane caught herself listening to this rumor 
with rathor more'animation. 

“Hero! who! tho Sydneys? No ; the prince— 
the Sydneys may he in Scindu for aught I know. 
Here be conies; of course, to pay bis complimenls 
to Lad\ r Jane. Who is that ugly shadow at Jiis 
heels *” 

Of course a German prince at a German Hospital 
ball has an important part to play (let mu say act, 
for that tho Germans never play, is now pretty gen¬ 
erally found out.) Hut his High Transparency of 
Siegwartshafen was not one of the worst actors of 
his order, neither the most pedantic of thciuslhclic 
High Transparencies of his country. Ilis compli¬ 
ment to Lady Jane on the remarkable becoming** 
ness and exactness of the costume of Philippian 
Weilcr, which she wore, was of merciful dimen¬ 
sions. “ Tho Professor von Gartenhach, (be beg¬ 
ged leave to introduce his friend tho professor to 
Lady .Tnnc,) who was an authority on such matters, 
could tell her far better than he could how strik¬ 
ingly accurate was her manifestation. As to him¬ 
self, however exquisitely bewitching ho mind find 
the costume, he really must admire in preference,” 
&c. &c. 

Lady Jane did not hear the rest of tho courtly 
fadaise. That ugly shadow at tho prince’s heels 
had fixed a pair of saucer eyes upon her ; and let 
those who could get tho better of them. It was 
impossible that Lady Juno could really do such a 
thing, but she felt as if she had absolutely turned 
red. 

Scarlet or snow-white, however, Lady Jane’s 
complexion seemed of no little consequence to the 
two eyes of Professor von Gartenhach. They stared 


on without ceasing : till at last, in hopes of break¬ 
ing tho spell, tho Beauty, liko many another benuty 
reduced to common-place when compelled to speak, 
could do nothing bettor than ask their owner how 
ho liked England. 

“ 0, England is no strangohood wiz mo,” was 
tho fervent answor. “ 1 been here, last his season, 
nud this is peculiar. I was drawing the picture 
which has reduced me his princo’s protcctionship, 
just as you are dressed, the head especial. That is 
sn/n/er-full!” 

Somehow, tho professor’s had English was 
fresher than tho prince’s perfect speech with its 
very slight foreign accent. And as patriotic duty 
called away his highness to repeat his compliments 
with a very fow variations to Lady Maud and to 
Lady Thomusina, and to ten moro so-called beau¬ 
ties at the least, it fell out that the painter with 
his curious dialect, and his yet more curious eyes, 
was left on Lady Jane’s hands; and that safe in 
her position, nud secure, too, in his middle age and 
his ugliness, the Beauty asked him to sit beside her; 
—a piece of temerity, had she known what sho was 
about—in times, too, when the “sympathies” (to 
speak lightly of the mesmeric powers) are so un¬ 
mistakably getting the upper hand. 

Yot8ueh knowledge might not lmvo prevented 
tho invitation ; for Ladv Jane was in tho humor of 
humors for trying experiments. Certain it is, that, 
on returning home that night, tho Beauty, for a 
wonder, would have been ready to unito with the 
newest damsel of tho party, who bad been gratified 
with “ the partner of partners” from eleven o’clock, 
p. in. till six in tho morning, or thereabouts—in de¬ 
claring that tho German Hospital ball “had really 
gono olT with groat spirit !” 

Had she, for the first time in her life, found a 
sensation—had sho hit upon the rarity for which 
she bad been so long craving ? Had a new variety 
of the Tobacco-Rose (no far-fetched simile when 
one of our cousins-Gerinun is concerned) at last, 
and, indeed, blown for her?—Had she met a man 
whose conceit in his own ugliness and pedantry— 
not in his genius—was so mighty as to leave him 
with hardly a civil word to spare for her bright 
eyes, or a civil thought for her broad acres? Had 
his prosing been moro relishing than all tho poet¬ 
izing she was used to bear from tho race of younger 
brothers? than all tho pompous prniso of their 
elders ? than all t(ic too lively, too ready, loo scan¬ 
dalous wit of the diuers-out, who cared nothing for 
tho heiress—because they know they could n’t get 
her? 

Yet tho professor’s prosing was not just the adust 
common-sensible prosing of an English person. 
None less than Lady Jane could abide Mr. Dull- 
weather, the great parliamentary debater; none less 
than herself could endure Sir Barton Bone, whoso 
numismatic knowledge had carried him from court 
to court, from academy to academy, from dinner 
to dinner ncross Europo. Sho hail been used to 
make her escape (or to sleep with her eyes open, 
ns I have heard her accused of doing) when cer¬ 
tain elderly lords of the bed-chamber began to 
unlade their ancient wallets of civil court anecdote. 
Tho German’s prosing had been like nono of theirs. 
Do not think that Lady Jane was a fool—ye who 
are clear of the mania for his countrymen and their 
works which was just then at its strongest among 
our countrywomen—because sho really thought tho 
professor profound, philosophical, and poetical. 
Those people liavo a wonderful way with them of 
making every subject resemble poor Galt's portrait 
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of Lord Byron, which was a mystery crowned with 
a “ halo clad with a winding sheet”—and this many 
have admired. 

Way or no way, however, ’t is a fact—howso¬ 
ever incredible it will bo found by club-men, omni- 
bus-box'inen, Almnck’s-mon, four-in-hand-men, &c. 

& 0i _that Lady Jano dreamed of the professor. 

His voico was not out of her ears all the night. 
When she waked up in the morning, thermit was 
again, and in no echo, and in no dream. To the! 
consternation of her household—to the blind, deaf 
and dumb amazement of Mrs. Do La Hive, Lady 
Jano's chaperon— there ho was at breakfast —in 
propria person it —and not so much forty feeding like 
ono, as one feeding liko forty—calling the meal “ a 
tea dinner,” doing honor to the cold meat accord¬ 
ingly—and absolutely—after tho fashion of the im¬ 
pudent American immortalized by Mr. Willis, 
who went to Hampstead, and rang for a bottle of 
champagno before he was properly introduced to 
tho young ladies of the house—asking for Rliitte- 
wine or claret, or some other drinkable, more furi¬ 
ous than tea or colfee, which he said " hud not his 
concurrence.” 

Whether Lady Jane or the professor had invited 
tho professor to breakfast with Lady Jane was 
novor known. 

After all, the German proved worldly-wise in his 
way—knew how to choose his topics. Hu did not 
admire Mrs. Sydney. 

41 She is what you call Ticklish,” said lie ; 14 she 
go to balls at the Hcsidcnz covered with Hour.” 

11 With flour?” interposed Lady Jane's chape¬ 
ron. 

“ Ze rose—-Mrs. Sydney is never dressed too 
much, aud she dunces till her husband go to sleep. 
Ah ! zat is no hnndsomo marriago. The, bridoy- 

groom shall not respect his bride already-. 

You admired Mr. Sydney, Lady Jane !-You 

will exouso my English—I mean how ho admire 
you, still!” 

"Indeed!” was Lady Jano’s cold answer, with 
a curl of tho lip. 

"Ah! beausiful!—hoausiful!” was the artist’s 
unblushing comment; " a face that speaks! and 
when a face speaks the heart is not behind. With 
permission is it I shall make a portrait of the Hon¬ 
orable her Lady Jano?” 

Our Beauty laughed—blushed—yes, absolutely 
blushed; was embarrassed how to shape her an¬ 
swer. She was not worth drawing—but it was 
not worth refusing. 

Then it was to he a picture in costume—in the 
costnrno which Lady Jano had worn at the hall ! 

" My dear,” whispered Lady Jane's chaperon , 
for once, and perhaps for the only timo in her hum¬ 
ble life, independent and imprudent, " think what 
you are bringing on yourself. The man can't paint 
—I see it in his face—aud he will never have done 
if tie once begins. Look at him dawdling there 
over his egg. Shall I say ‘ no’ lor you !” 

" My dear,” whispered Lady Jane, (who was a 
lady oven to her chaperon.) " it is not your por¬ 
trait that ho wishes to paint!—Herr Professor, I 
atn entirely at your disposal.” 

" What a blessing,” said Mrs. He La Hive to her¬ 
self, “ that tho being does not understand English ! 
If such a speech had been made, even in a charade, 

to that Sir Seward May”-; and the chaperon 

reposed upon her if, and upon Herr Von Garlen- 
bacli's slowness, stupidity and bad English. Mow 
little could she dream that hers was repose on the 
edgo of a cataract! 


CHAPTER X. 

When I said that people came back to London as 
they left it, it was liko Mrs. Spangleton when she 
spoke of that family event, her dear daughter’s 
elopement, " with excuses.” SirScward May came 
hack—but not quite tho same man as the colonel, 
who had haunted heiresses, and who had bought 
bouquets for which he could not pay. Exile— 
" drinking foreign wine,” as he himself put it—had 
wrought some change in Lady Jane’s lover. What¬ 
ever might lie the cause, certain it is that when he 
thought of the fat acres and tho fine old trees swal¬ 
lowed up (never to lie disgorged) by Mr. Iloscy’s 
capacious maw, an idea began to dawn upon Sir 
Seward's mind, that since money was sometimes 
necessary, such strange things might come to pass 
as colonels only buying what they could pay for. 
Ho began to attempt recollecting old songs which ho 
had heard in his liny hood about " wild oats,” and 
to think it was time he should make up his last 
bouquet of these, without troubling Madame Adri¬ 
enne. He had now enough to live upon. Becky 
Sharp's immortal soliloquy in the country-house 
has told us how closely united arc respectability 
and competence, 

Mixed with these new views, however, were still 
a dream or two, especially when he looked in tho 
glass. Whether Lady Jane had changed her mind 
about wearing' flowers, or otherwise, came as a nat¬ 
ural speculation as he sjnwly passed the casino in 
Green street, where she resided. She was obvi¬ 
ously in town. Life was in the house; the balconies, 
as formerly, were richly filled nod fitted out with 
greenhouse treasures; and the well-known ba¬ 
rouche, with its attendant giants, was drawing up 
to the door. SirScward would just pay his com¬ 
pliments, for one moment—there and then. 

Never, in all the hey-day or May-day of his 
fashion, brilliancy, and "shocking reputation” as 
Colonel May, had Sir Seward been so well received 
by tho Beauty. She was positively cordial. 

Ah ! our man of experience felt in an instant 
that he was too well received !—that this very easo, 
this charming welcome, this perfect frankness, 
bespoke not only an iudillbrcucc to his coming aud 
going, hut also testified to the presence of new sen¬ 
sations so delicious as to give their owner courtesy 
enough and to spare for all mankind besides one. 
“ She was dclightud,” said Lady Jane, (and there 
was no grimace in the matter,) “ to seo him look¬ 
ing so well. Mrs. l)e La Hive had been talking 
about him that very morning. Had ho not been 
til Munich? How she envied him! Site had a 
great wish herself to go to Munich ! The Sydneys 
(did Sir Sewaril recollect the Sydneys ?) had been 
so much struck with Munich.” 

Sir Seward ditl recollect Mr. Sydney, Who was 
Lady Jane going to talk about next! "Ho was 
detaining her from her drive?" 

" Not iit till,” was Lady Jane’s unembarrassed 
answer. " They are not ready yet. Pray slay. 
Perhaps you will go with us, and tell me how you 
liked Munich. I have been hearing so much about 
its frescoes lately. This (leading the way to a 
table) is by one of the first artists of the Munich 
school of art. 1 hope you like it.” 

“One of the firsl artists!” was Sir Seward’s 
involuntary reply. " 1 hope that no one has been 
imposing it pot, you, Lady June. To me it looks 

like rather a had copy of”-aud the baronet 

suddenly paused, for he perceived that " This” — 
it drawing of it lady—was a portrait of Lady Jane, 
in a fantastic costume. Tho dress was medieval* 
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and particularly remarkable for a coif of pearls, 
such as, if worn by any one save Lady Jane, would 
Have ioorted stillly hideous; and the colonel said 
that it was so with some emphasis. 

“Why, then,” was Lady Juno’s good-natured 
answer, “ as you don’t seem to like it, 1 am glad 
you did not see me at the German Hospital ball, for 
I really wore that very dress. It is from an old 

t iicluro of Philippian Weilcr, of Augsburg; and I 
iclievo that I took a perverse fancy to it, because 
tho getting of it up gave me such trouble. We 
had to go ourselves twice to a common masquerade 
warehouse before we could find any one who could 
pretend to muko anything in the least like it. 
There was only one girl (but she has a real genius) 
who could take an idea, or work it out. However, 
I did manage it at last. The professor knew it at 
once, and said I was the very original of it, which 
is at Nymphunburg.” 

“ The professor!” 

“ Professor von Gartenbuch, a very dear friend 
of ours,” was Lady Jane’s frank reply. 

. Something disparaging about German hospital 
balls, Munich art, and German professors in gen¬ 
eral, was very near Sir Seward's lips. Hut he 
had not reformed to the point of indulging himself 
in spite and bitterness ; so he contented himself by 
not admiring the drawing, in silonce—and perhaps 
it was as well. For the door suddenly opened, 
and a more sudden "Ah! Victor!” from Lady 
Jane, completed the enlightenment of the returned 
prodigal. 

The Beauty blushed, rallied, explained horself, 
by introducing *• Professor von Garlenbach, her 
particular friend,” to Colonel May. She was 
going that morning to show him a fancy fair out 
of town, as one of the sights of the season peculiar 
to London ; and there was a place in the barouche 
for Sir Seward, if ho would go too. 

“ Go not /” whispered mortified pride. “ Go ! ” 
said better judgment, “ and take an observation of 
this Victor. Perhaps, after all, ho may not bo the 
conqueror.” 

“ Ah, you always want a flower,! recollect, Sir 
Seward,” said the Beauty, observing his irresolme 
look. “ Here, you will like this heath. The poor 
girl brought it me who made my head-dress. It 
is rather pretty, I think. Do yon not remember” 
(turning to the professor) “ that sallow, sullen 
bliss Griflluy—how much countenance we thought 
she had the day she came here to talk to us about 
the coif’I You lodged in the same house once, 
you said—and you were to make a sketch of that 
look of hers for me, and call it a Bourgeois trag¬ 
edy !” 

Well might Lady Jane recollect the expression 
of thill face ! Poor Aimes have their dreams some¬ 
times as well as Lady Janes; and our poor Anne 
had her lamp and the treasured litter in her closet 
to remind her of her dream. And her old fellow- 
lodger (whom an artist’s chances had transformed 
from a garreteer into the right-hand man of an 
(esthetic prince) spoke so coldly to her, and asked 
her whether they were still “ in the old same pau- 
porty." She forgot how rudely she had received 
his lamp. Poor Anno!—that hour in Park Lane 
was for her that moment which with Lady Jane 
passed over our Bouquet when the Beauty heard 
of Mr. Sydney’s marriage. 

“ I not draw such stupid things. I am not one 
of your housekeeping English painters,” was the 
professor’s complimentary answer. 

" Well, what you please ; you men of genius 


always chooso the best for yourselves. But hero’s 
bits. Do La Hive, at last—will you give her your 
arm, Sir Seward. Come, Victor.” 

Sir Seward was a practised man ; but ho abso¬ 
lutely shook witli amazement. Not that Lady Jane 
should bo in love with somebody besides himself, 
but at tho manner of man whom sho hud chosen. 
Shy, awkwardly-behaved, spectacled, and tedious; 
by no means, it seemed, alive to Lady Juno's con¬ 
descension, or aware of his wondrous fortune ; tho, 
oldest experience of “ woman’s fantasy” must liavo 
given way before such a contrast us was presented 
by tho German painter and tho English beauty. 
Sir Seward oven thought tho wretch had a tem¬ 
per ; that lie, more than once, answered his mis¬ 
tress (when, at last, her raillery reached him) 
crnbbcdly; and this to one who had walked, as it 
were, on cloth of gold and eider-down! Why, it 
was tho very monotony of that glare and smooth¬ 
ness, which had given a charm to the uncouth ad¬ 
miration of tho artist. While Lady Jane had sat 
to him for her picture, full under the pressure of 
those dreamy saucer-eyes, he had not asked her to 
talk as was customary on such occasions, (for how 
often had Lady Juno snt, and been indirectly re¬ 
quested to be in spirits!) lie had talked to her. 
11c had instructed her about England, had entirely 
made her discontented with the want of artistic lifo 
and inner meaning in the arrangement of her 
house—bad gonu through the known round of misty 
rhapsodies about Faust and Ilollinniin’s talcs, and 
Jean Paul ; topics as now to Lady Jane as if there 
were not a German book in London. Like all 
women to whom they arc new, the listener was 
marvellously seduced by tho world ho opened to 
her. In short—why linger over the tale !—partly 
from ennui, partly from an ill-understood ambition 
and admiral ion lor genius, partly from pn/ue, and 
partly out of contradiction, Lady Jane, to the ultor 
crazing of Belgravia, had absolutely resolved to 
commit her happiness to this man, who had nothing 
to settle upon her save his pallet and his garrets- 
full of ugiy pictures; and, what was stranger, de¬ 
clared herself never to have been so happy in her 
life. 

“ Lady Jane has always been wishing for mis¬ 
fortunes,” said an old dry family friend of tho 
world, when tin: astounding tidings were, at last, 
given out, “ and now she will have her wish. Tho 
man will rule her with a rod of iron—lecture her— 
boro her to death—beat her!” 

“ Well,” said another of the Lady Grundys , to 
whom such a mis-marriago is a God-send by way 
of a topic, “ tluil will just suit her, and develop 
her fine qualities—Lady June had always a fancy 
to marry beneath herself; and, you know, 1 was 
sure that sho was a blue !” 

“ But hero's Sir Seward May back again,” said 
a third voice ; “ you will sec that he will soon put 
an cud to the nfl'uir! As if lie would permit Lady 
Jiine to lliug herself away in that outrageous man¬ 
ner!” 


ClIAPTKIt XI. 

Fiiom what has been told it will be readily gath¬ 
ered that few sights have been more acceptable to 
tho world in general, than tho Beauty's arrival at 
the fancy fair, accompanied by the two gentlemen. 
There were even persons inexperienced enough to 
hope for a sane on the occasion, and who, there¬ 
fore, loitered in sight of the four. A whispered 
"Hero they come!” in tho ear of tho prettiest 
among the shop-keepers, made that damsel turn 
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red with expectation, to a degree which would have 
been shockingly vulgar in any one properly brought 
up. 

Hut Priscilla Lawe—for it was the daughter of 
Minis, and no one else—was in the habit of “ blush¬ 
ing for herself” (ns some one has said) without 
asking leave, or choosing tho fashionable time or 
topic. Lady Jnno bad been at her mother's house. 
During the Angiolntta’a cultivation of virtue, the 
opera-star had hogged to hear uno of the Quaker¬ 
ess’ readings ; and the beauty, alwnys glad of an 
excuse to go to odd places, Imd taken her there. 
Priscilla trusted that slio was not forgotten, but 
she was too young and sprightly “ to trust in 
trust.” So forth stepped the maiden with that as¬ 
tounding freedom which gentlewomen are apt to 
show on like occasions. 

“ 0. Dady Jane ! I am quite gratified to sco thee 
nt my stall. What shall I tempt thee with? 
Work-bags, screens—there’s a sachet worked by 
the Queen of the Belgians—or slippers. Let mo 
induce thee with a pair quilled with eider-down, 
mamma’s own making—wo don’t show them to 
every one.” 11 If theo have finished thy pur¬ 
chases,” (this exhortation was addressed to a per¬ 
son in a plain straw bonnet ami quiet shawl,) “ thee 
will oblige by not dwelling.” 

Tho lady, however, whoso absence was invited, 
in order that moro room might he made fur J/.idy 
Jane, still lingered for a moment; and, had she 
noen worth watching, a little start of pleasure on 
her part might have been detected, when a par tic- 
ularly German voice was heard to say— 

“ Das ist n noticeable flower drawing, of a taste¬ 
ful disposal.” 

‘‘O, Professor!” ronlied tho fluent Priscilla, 

“ I was almost hoping that theo would not look at 
our poor little works of art. But this is by our 
first flower-paintress; bulauically correct thee sees. 
Only twenty giiiucns!” 

11 1 must secure it,” cried tho Beauty. ” ’T is 
charming!. Victor, you have got my purse. Sir 
Seward, will you tako it for a moment?” 

“ Why, my own bouquet, by everything that is 
comical!” exclaimed Madame Adrienne's client. 

“ Yours! ” was the mechanical reply of Lady 
Jane, from whoso mind every trace of the transac¬ 
tion had passed. “ No, it is mino ; I spoke first, 
and I will keep it.” 

“ 1 his little contest is most interesting,” cried 
1 riscillti) turning to Sir Seward. “ Then recog- 
nixes the original! Then, perhaps, thee can throw 
light upon this Erica . Because many have seen 
tho drawing, yet nono can name tho variety. Tho 
painter, we expect, has altered tho tint for tho eflect 
of color.” 

Miss Hayward, only too happy to listen while 
her two charges were finishing their bargain, was 
on tho point of stepping forward to defend her ac¬ 
curacy, when her trouble was spared. “ May I 
examino tho specimen thee art wearing?” con¬ 
tinued Priscilla,approaching Sir Seward. “It is 
like—it is the very samo. This is more interesting 
than ever, llow didst thou procure it, Sir Seward, 
may I ask?” 

Our hero was as little nblo to toll, as our Iicrniuo 
had been ablo to romombor her bouquet. For, in 
truth, lie was now rather absorbed in,contemplating 
tho very fresh and glowing floweV before him. 
Iho friend of Millie, Lady Maria, had not gone 
beyond the truth in describing fancy fairs as too 
" conspicuous places for young women.” And if, 
instead of a black lace rufllo, you dress up a blos¬ 


som in a dainty frill and framo of the daintiest of 
India muslins, white “as driven snow,” with a 
kerehiei that it takes an hour to plait, and within 
the kerehiei a tucker, such as the fingers of a fairy 
might have arranged, the blossom must make up its 
ininil \o ho stared at—even when a Lady Jane in 
full blow is in presonre—by such a bouquet-lander 
as Sir Seward. But the manner in which ho de¬ 
tached the heath from his hutton-hulc, and proffered 
it to ihe daughter of Millis, did his grace small 
credit. ” Some have said” (as she herself would 
have phrased it) “ that he blushed”—one of tho 
two times he was ever seen to blush. The other 
time he had done so on purpose 1o put (town the 
rouge story. “ lie could not tell her about the 
heath, hut would find out, certainly—immediately, 
and let the young lady know.” 

“ And what shall I sell thre , Sir Seward?” pro¬ 
ceeded tho maiden. “ A look of the Angiolelta’s 
hair, and her autograph ! We begged them of her 
on purpose, the day she came to mamma’s reading. 
Just the thing for theo !” 

" Hardly worth paying f„ r ,” was Sir Seward’B 
coxcombical answer, accompanied with a smilo 
that puzzled Priscilla, whose stock of repartee was 
not a very extensive one. “ *T is so hideous—tho 
i ' eiso color of thatch ; and I don’t believe that 
half tlmt she wears is her own,” 

“ Well, if thou art so critical, Sir Seward, I 
am afraid I have nothing that will suit thee;”— 
and with a little touch of conscious prudery, that 
harmonized with herself and attire most finally, 
tho gay Quaker maiden tripped hack behind her 
counter, and was in a second as busy in pressing 
some new Berlin work on three rheumatic and 
evangelical dowagers as if the most lalkcd-of man 
about town had not been wanting to look at her, 
and to listen to more of her strange dialect. 

“ You and I, fair Friend,” said Sir Seward to 
himself as ho turned away, almost bending Miss 
Hayward’s drawing double, “ must he better ac¬ 
quainted, and if-Ami so my Lady Jane and 

her Victor have absolutely not thought me worth 
waiting for. (had, I must say ! What beasts 

those Germans are !”-■ 

Through what channel Priscilla, two days after 
the fancy fair, received a specimen of the ’curious 
Krica, with its botanical name, genus, and species, 
engrossed on a card demurely tied with a dovc-col- 
ored ribbon to the white porcelain vase in which it 
was planted, is among those secrets betwixt Ma- 
daino Adrienne and Sir Seward May, regarding 
which the world must never bo the wiser. 

How the baronet shortly afterwards thought that 
it might be as well for bis’ health for him to take a 
lodging down a lane hard by Tottenham, must bo 
also just mentioned ; though nono of tho set belong¬ 
ing to Stonehenge bouse, male or fcmnlo, had the 
slightest idea of such a ” fashionable movement” 
on his part, being convinced that ho was in hot 
pursuit ol Lady Orinnu Stowe—a conviction which 
I have always believed that tho Lady Oriana’s 
friends originated. 

How tho nrim urchin, a young Friend in the 
Imd, who had heretofore been used to drive Pris¬ 
cilla Lawo’s pony-chaise, was excused from much 
attendance on. her just then—and how a young lady 
in. a Bwcct simple straw bonnet, driving herself, 
might now and then ho seen issuing from tho gates 
of that mansion of peace, Brinr Hedge—are also 
events of tho period—noted and put together by no 
ono, though naturally bringing the reader to tho 
last of the vehicles which lie will ho requested to 
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enter in following out tho adventures and influ¬ 
ences of Lady June’s Bouquet. 

It is doubtful whether a more howildoring pleas¬ 
ure or comfort oxists than a rido in nn omnibus on 
a drenching spring evening, When the glasses must 
needs bo up, when the air is stilling and the rattle 
doufeniug, and the company more crowded than 
considerate. Neither Grillloy nor his daughter 
were, in breadtlt or length, above the rcgulation- 
guago of insido passengers; but tlio latter, as a 
thriving person should, had now a coarse osier 
bird-cage lined with oil-skin, to take care of us 
well as horsolf; and somewhat irate grow she 
when a female voice spoke up from a dark corner, 
denouncing tlio intrusion of the bird-cago as unde¬ 
sirable, and mentioning that “ it had given her 
quite a push in passing.’’ 

“ Well, I’m sure! and I wonder what folks are 
made of that are above being pushed!” was 
Anne’s sharp retort, as sho thrust herself onward 
into the depths of the vehicle, 11 People as are so 
nice have no business out of their own carriages.” 

“ Como, drop that, Anne,” broke in Grillloy, 
wedging himself decisively down upon the seat 
betwixt his daughter and the stranger who bad ob¬ 
jected to tlio package. “ 1 should like to know 
whether you’d hold forth so if Mrs. La wo was 
alongside of you. She has no notion of your lift¬ 
ing up your voice that way.” 

“ Well, and if she hasn’t, no more has Madame 
Lucciola; how sonic folks can use their arms when 
they are in a rage! lint Mrs. Lawc is a good 
woman, and that’s more than she would say of the 
other.” 

“ Only because madam goes about a-dnneing 
instead of going about a-Quakering,” rejoined the 
father. “ It’s all in the bringing up; and madam 
remembers a good turn as long and ns strong as 
any of- your Mrs. Lawes. There’s many a one 
forgets it when it’s done. 1 liopo there's no rain 
got to them Spanish hats. Aro yoii ill, Miss, that 
you shako so !” 

Ilis left-hand neighbor assured him that sho was 
not ill—only rather cold ; lint there was something 
in her voice that made the rough fellow tread oil 
liis daughter's toe, and begin again. “ Aro you 
going Tar, pray, Miss ?” 

“ Yes—no—I am expecting to bo met,” was the 
answer; the last clause being firmer. Then a veil 
was adjusted, so as totally to preclude the possibil¬ 
ity of an observation being taken. Griflloy, how¬ 
ever, was no novice; his neighbor was not a lady, 
and yet she was too fmo for a lady’s maid—what 
could it moan? 

Grillloy‘s neighbor, however, had no intention 
that either ho or any one else should discover her 
meaning; and it is surprising, ns ovory one who 
has been to a masquerade will hear ino out in as¬ 
serting, how a woman, bent upon mystification, can 
keep her secret if sho will only hold tier tongue. 
From that moment, during the three quarters of an 
hour, with evory possiblo stoppage, which elapsed 
—it mattered not who pushed or who tried to im¬ 
pose—whether it was tlio dog-fancier, with arms 
full of stolen goods, who all hut sat in her lap— 
whether it was the imminent peril of a collision, 
or tlio impending possibility of a break-down— 
there sat the female, secure behind the screen of 
her poke bonnet and her double blue gauze veil, to 
Iib moved by no further question or roinark into the 
slightest possible demonstration. Pins by the 
score might liavo been run into Priscilla La wo, 


and sho would not have emitted the smallest squeak 
of uneasiness. 

Curiosity, too, will “drop off” after a time, 
when not animated by any peculiar personal inter¬ 
est; mid father and daughter, who seemed unable 
to keep silence, began presently to discuss other 
topics—to ho oflensivo and defensive in tho matter 
of tlio dog-fancier, and critical on a face which was 
suddenly revealed by the lighting up of n lump ns 
they rattled nearer to Cliaring-Cross. Griflloy 
noticed it, because it reminded him of the German 
up stairs—Herr Knuflmaiiii lie meant, with liis 
ugly face. 

V Well, if I wns growing as blind as a bootlo,” 
was Anne’s angry retort. “ 1 ’d oblige tho public, 
and announce it by particular desire. Ugly ! 
Who calls him ugly now—tho great gentleman 
that’s going to marry Lady Jane, mid is made a 
baron of, too ?” 

“ Those refugeesos creep in everywhere,” was 
Grifllcy’s mournful and philosophical retort. 
“ Catch an Englishman living up in a three-pair 
hack, marrying a German princess.—No, no ; they 
know holler abroad, and so they come here to do 
it! Madam’s the only one of them fereiguors 
who has any decency or gratitude. ” 

And witli that the two began to discuss Mndumo 
Lucciola's provincial tour—to talk about the duties 
of her attendant, half servant, half secretary—to 
settle what was to bcconio of Anne when Griflloy 
was out of town—with party-tales about the An- 
giolctta, and the anecdote how Griflloy had catchcd 
Iter, early in tlio morning, in a collage bonnet, 
huyiiig a bargain of bouquets a day old, at Mndumo 
Adrienne's door. “ That's what till of ’em come 
to tho second season!” was Grifllcy’s comment. 
“Flinging flowers tit themselves. That's what 
they all end in, sooner or lator; and, mayhap, if 
they can keep on their legs, then the public comes 
round to ’em again by their third year. The pub¬ 
lic always comes round to those who can keep on 
their legs.—Hollo !”— 

Griflloy’s moralizing was pulled lip by yet 
another stoppage, anti modulated into an extra 
griilf, “ What’s tlio good of pulling up every two 
seconds ? Hero’s not room for ti fly !” 

A face presented itself at tlio door, and a very 
genteel voieo asked, if a young person from Tot¬ 
tenham—from Mrs. Lawo's—was in the omnibus. 

Up rose tlio mute maiden, and threaded her way 
amid tlio knees, and packages, and steaming plaid 
cloaks, with a wonderful dexterity ami neatness, 
which rekindled Grillley’s curiosity. At tho santo 
spot, too, it was found couvonioiit for himself and 
Anne to alight, so tlint they distinctly recognized 
tho countenance of Griflley’s favorilo antipathy, 
Sir Seward May, and distinctly heard his excla¬ 
mation of sudden amazement—“Priscilla! You 
yourself!—I did not expect this!” 

“ Why, Sir Seward,” was the answer, tolerably 
explicit for a situation so confusing, “ when 1 said 
that a young person should tell tlico where thou 
mightest find nio, 1 contemplated myself—having 
an objection to confidences with servants.” 

“ So prudent to every ono else, so confiding in 
me!” flushed across tlio gentleman’s mind, to tho 
marvellous comfort of liis vanity, and the encour¬ 
agement of all manner of good resolutions. 

“ And you were really not afraid to come to 
meet mo alone, and in an omnibus?” 

“ Afraid!” was Priscilla’s reply, in a lone of 
assured simplicity, with still a touch of coquettish 
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and conscious power. “ No, Sir Seward, once 
having- decided to join tlieo, I had no further fear 
for mysulf. I trust tliee will give mo no cause to 
repent my step.” 

Now, since every damsel, ho she oven as direct 
and unworldly as Priscilla Lnwe herself, has by 
heart tho protestations which answered her straight¬ 
forward appeal, there is no need to sot them down. 
The elleot of her mixture of frankness and shyness 
—of her utter ignorance of this world's ways’with 
her pretty eagerness after its “ pomps and vani¬ 
ties ”—upon Sir Seward, is loss hackneyed. Jfc 
really believed— by this time he was quite sure— 
that had they been thrown together, without any 
knowledge on his part of the hundred thousand 
pounds which belonged to Priscilla, lie must have 
tempted her, as now, to “leap the hedge,” and 
elope with him, let tho yearly meeting groan as it j 
would! I 

And never went on elopement with so discreet a 
modesty. Priscilla was, after nil, an excellent 
creature; and who knows hut that her escape from 
Priar Hedge may have been ascrihahlc as much to 
homo influences as to the temptations of one of the 
most charming men in being! With all the expe¬ 
rience of wandering thoughts and vain imagina¬ 
tions gained by Millis, her mother—that gondlady 
hail forgotten that there is no teaching to anybody 
else one's own little reserves and compositions of 
conscience; mid that, let mice the existence of such 
inconsistencies ho perceived, the pupil is hardly to 
he blamed if she sets up inventions of her own 
beyond tho pale of the propounded pattern. Nev¬ 
ertheless, our Quaker heiress, who was ns shrewd 
as she was romantic, had certain inward convic¬ 
tions which made her easy as regards that part of 
the business which has generally tho greatest ter¬ 
rors for rmi-aways. When Sir Seward closed 
Bomu very animated picture of their future happi¬ 
ness and gayety by a slightly interrogative, “And 
your mother? ” light was the tone of the damsel as 
she replied, “ 1 Into wilt see. I have no very pain¬ 
ful solicitude on tho subject of mamma.” 

CItAPTKIl XII, 

Hut tltero are as many ways of taking as of 
making mi elopement. A shower-bath iu°private 
may ho borne with decent fortitude, hut how few 
are there who arc equal to tho proper reeepliou of 
a shock in public! Jt could hardly have been 
predicated that Millis, the mother of the new Lady 
May, would have been one of those few. 

Jt was a Tuesday evening ; one of her “ read¬ 
ings,” which, out of casual occurrence, had grown 
into a sort of weekly observance. The good woman 
would have boon greatly distressed, had it been 
told to her, that she was as much expected to per¬ 
form, by lUosa w\w thronged to Prior Hodge, as 
the Angiololta or La Lucciola. Yet it was so. 

In all like cases, too, it is remarkable how the 
sceim, by gentle progression, comes into harmony 
with tin! performers. Tho character, and concord, 
and influence of inanimate objects could nowhere 
ho more clearly felt than in Millis Lowe’s drawing¬ 
room. No Duppa nor Parnell, no Macremly, when 
managing a “ hack-ground” for his tragic passion, 
could have devised any scenery which' could have 
been more perfect in its eil’m tliaii that which had 
by chance come together. Sweeping draperies of 
thu coolest stone-colored cloth, and the most sput- 
lessly-wldlo muslin—open hook-eases filled with 
hooks having that real time embrowned look which 


a library in use assumes—windows commanding a 
lawn garnished with gorgeous shrubs, and ban¬ 
nered by trees now in their fullest leafage—doors 
that opened away into dim parlors and antc-cham- 
bers a few snow-white castes and vases brimming 
with tho rarest flowers—do not make up much of 
a picture for a Jnchimo to catalogue or a Dickens 
to doseriho. Yet I defy any one to have been 
imlillerent to the quietness, comfort, purity, and 
exquisite neatness of tho place ; least of all a person 
like Lady Jane, worn out with glare, and show, 
and crowd, or a sentimentalist like him sho had 
chosen, (your Germans are all sentimentalists,) 
who could not even look at a tea-pot without 8J10C- 
mating on its significance, and upon that “ inner 
life which Hood has so facetiously demonstrated 
to mean “ x/ot-poison.” 

Jt was as imperative that Paron Von Gartenhacli 
should enjoy a “ reading” at Priar Hedge, as that 
he should see tlm Tonne], or the Long Walk at 
Windsor, or Hcdlam. It had been made known to 
Millie that the two, with whose odd e M^ajtnninn! JVInv 
Pair was ringing, would he there niMha! especial 
1 ttesday. Of course, she did not wail for them; 
hut her “ reading” chanced that evening to begin 
later than usual ; and, while the book was being 
looked for, and before Priscilla canto down, tho 
excellent lady was receiving tho cuinmcnls of one 
or two ot her valuable friends, (amongst others, 
lliu^lowagor with the active chin,) on the matter. 

“ Everybody knew how fantastic Lady Jane had 
til ways been, from a little child—how that sho had 
declined that excellent nobleman, Lord Droning- 
Ion of Dronington, and shrunk from tho field of 
usefulness which their combined fortunes would 
have opened;”—how that “the Germans were, 
without exception, persons of loose morality, dis¬ 
tasteful habits, and sceptical philosophy ; how 
that the prince's man of taste had been accepted, 
whereas the prince himself had wooed in vain— 
merely out of a girlish bravado;”—how that “the 
step was already repented of,” and “ tho misfor¬ 
tunes which would most surely attend a proceeding 
in every respect so rash and unadvised all these 
things, 1 say, were ns confidently laid down, through 
the medium of a phraseology which 1 decline to 
repeat,.as though the gossips of Millis had been so 
many Popes Joan—and until the Quaker lady found 
it seasonable to “ express a wish that some would 
keep close to cluiritv. I have always funml,” she 
continued, “ an attractive openness in Lady Jane ; 
and, with regard to the voting man, before he has 
had the opportunities of more favored persons, it 
might appear hard to visit his being a foreigner 
severely.” 

“ Visit!” was the comment of ono of the circle, 
who, being deaf, took what she could get, and left 
the rest—“ 1, for one, will not visit them! These 
are not times when any encouragement is to ho 
given to those who break down our landmarks, as 
dear JjorI Dronington says. I’ut your own l’ris- 
cilla in J,ady Jane’s place, Mrs. J.uwe. I,et her 
make so unsuitable a match! Why, you would 
not visit her yourself, though you are hor mother!” 

“ Tlieo comes close for an example, Antonia 
Sharpies,” was the placid reply of Millis, accom¬ 
panied with as placid a smile. “ I have little ap¬ 
prehension-Anne Hayward, wilt thee he kind 

enough to step up to my daughter’s room, and tell 
her we are ready to read !” The person sent was 
noun blit our friend the flowor-paintress, who, 
having (alien into delicate health, had been invited 
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to pass the summer nt Briar Hedge, ami to give 
Priscilla a little assistance in lier botanical pursuits. 

The company now began to scat itself. A 
shaded lamp, rendered necessary by tho gloom of 
that stormy spring evening, was brought in. 
Voices dropped in silence; even tho voice from 
above the chin always to lie heard at church above 
the cleric’s. Worldly nnnoiineenienls of stylo and 
title were as little the usage at Briar Hedge, as 
“ AW at homes —” Thus, Lady Jane and her be¬ 
trothed entered, without their styles and titles being 
duly declared. 

Millis Lawn, however, had not so ontirely set 
into her exposition, but that sho could rise with a 
cordial “ I am pleased to see thee, Lady Jane 
and oiler a little friendly word, also, to tho Ger¬ 
man professor. Then she re-seated herself—and 
looked towards tho door for a moment. Miss Hay¬ 
ward reentered without Priscilla, but with a note 
in her hand. Possibly Millis neither saw this, nor 
the perturbed visage of the hearer; for she said, 
quietly, “ I expect dear Priscilla has one of her 
headaches this evening. They have been frequent 
lately, with flushings of the face. Thee will ex¬ 
cuse her, Lady Jane." Then there was silence. 

Now, whatever communication Miss Hayward 
had held in Iter hand, she hud learned enough of 
the ways of Briar Hedge to know, that when the 
silence was once set in, Millis Lawo was, under no 
pretext, to be interrupted. 

Those who have a curiosity to learn what next 
passed, are referred to Baron Von Garleubaclfs 
“ London ; 
its 

Inner and Outer Life," 

which, I atn given to understand, is forthwith 
about to appear, llighllown and long-winded was 
the praise by him discharged upon tho chanted 
discourse of Millis, when the meeting broke up— 
praise which led the dear, persuadable woman from 
thenceforth to speak of himself, and, by a permissi¬ 
ble embrace, of Lady Jane also, as 11 Two of us.’’ 
‘‘Tho dear young man s mind," she was used to 
say, “ had been sweetly impressed on that oppor¬ 
tunity and one or two further notes of disparage¬ 
ment, uttered by Lady Marin of the chin, were cut 
short, by an admonition from Millis, which was so 
weighty as to preclude the repetition of the olfeitce, 
Lady Maria being more remarkable for energy 
than patience, 

Yet, O self-delusion ! On that very Tuesday 
night of all nights, when Millis was so sure that 
“ some were approaching an inward oouvince- 
ntont," Lady Jane and the Baron—or, “ Beauty 
mid the Beast,” as they had been politely named 
in May Pair—made direct liasto from Briar Hedge 
to the Hay market, that they might be in time for 
the Angioleltu's Second Act; and tho very bouquet, 
tenderly pressed upon the fair lady by Millis, was 
once mure ollurcd up on the shrine of the idol of the 
opera. 

Little, however, recked its placid giver, whoso 
attention was presently called to other matters. 

“ But, Mrs. Lawe—permit me !—But, Mrs. 
Lnwe, pray, listen to mo!” broke in, at last, tho 
fluttered governess, after many vain cflhrls to inter¬ 
rupt the usual flow of Millis’ defence of Lady 
Jane. “ But, Mrs. Lawo, look here! Pray, road 
this! It was on Miss Lawe’s table.” 

Deliberately tho comely woman put on her 
glasses; deliberately broke tho seal; deliberately 
perused the document from beginning to end. By 


tho nlmosl convulsive workings of her features, her 
gossips must have been made aware that no com¬ 
mon communication had been laid before her. But 
this was all. She shed no tear—uttered no cry; 
but, motioning oil'company or confidence, withdrew 
quietly to her own room, leaving the amazed friends 
of the house, and the governess, lu make nut 
amongst them, as best they could, that Priscilla 
bad eloped. 

It was not till the morning papers of tho follow¬ 
ing day had blazoned the fact, that any man, 
woman, or child about tho premises (that secluded 
mother excepted) had tho remotest Idea that the 
eloper was absolutely tho Lucciola’s old patrou, 
tint) Lady Jane's humble servant, Sir Seward May. 
By the next tlay they were in a condition to speak 
of Mrs. I, awe's “ divine resignation,” under a 
stroke so utterly unforeseen ! 

It was further known to very few—so quietly 
did the most agitating matters pass at Briar Hedge 
—that, somewhere about midnight, tho gratitude 
ami spite of Griflley between thorn carried him out 
ns fttr as Tottenham, to communicate his tidings, 
and to oiler his services, lint, to the amazement 
of every one, Millis declined interfering. “ By 
her daughter's communication she learned that 
measures would he, then, too late; and she was 
averse to attracting observation.” 

Lady Jane may he forgiven (who hud been too 
busy over her own affairs to notieo tlm. change 
which exile had wrought in her former suitor) tor 
enjoying a little of tho coinfort of disdain on tho 
occasion. “ She had hardly expected that even he 
would make so unsuitable it match fur monoy ; but 
she had little doubt that the two would agree well 
enough! Miss Lawo was very pretty, and Sir 
Seward was not an ill-uatured man, though friv¬ 
olous—the last whom she could have chosen.” 

Lady Jane, for once, jirovetl as good a prophet¬ 
ess us Millis herself, since, as might have been 
foreseen, Sir Seward and his lady get on wonder¬ 
fully. Miss Hayward was invited to teach tho 
willing bride the ways of the world, and nearly 
doubled her own little capital by painting Iter 
bouquets —fur the originals of all of which, slraugo 
to say, Madauio Adrionno got paid in ready 
money. 

No one is quite sure how Lady Jane’s marriage 
has turned out. Stonehenge House and its set 
will have it that the man is a brute, ami poor Lad)’ 
Jane a senseless victim, (id) tho more to be pitied 
for her unconsciousness,) because they are said to 
dine at three o’clock, which, of course, was tho 
cause of their declining Lady Oriana Stowe’s party 
1o Itichmond, given in honor of ihe Sydneys' re¬ 
turn !—Lady Maria with the chin has more serious 
misgivings; she is afraid that the baron iB deep in 
Strauss, and that he will draw Lady June afler 
him, though, since, un being cruss-qucstioncd, she 
seems somehow to have confounded tho Zurich 
rationalist with the delight of the waltzing Vien¬ 
nese, it may be predicated that her convictions on 
the point are not very decided. Sir Seward hns 
found out (but Lady Oriana says that this is all 
affectation and magnanimity!) that there is some¬ 
thing in thal il \ on Gurtenbaeh,” and has encour¬ 
aged the baron “to ride tho great horse,” which 
encouragement, the baron—not choosing to be dis¬ 
tanced in any matter of concern great, or accom¬ 
plishment small—has accepted. “ Supposing,” 
says Stonehenge llouso, “that the baron should 
break his neck, what thcnl” 
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And the Grifllcys wore taken as maid and secre¬ 
tary by the Luceiola, which lias led scandalous 
people who lovo stage-gossip to dcclaro that the 
dancer and Anne’s father are privately married. 
The girl’s possessions so multiplied with her pros¬ 
perity, that the odd number of the talc led her by 
Mr. Sperrings was forgotten at llio inn whore I 
found it, and whero I learned from the few dried 
fragments of blossoms botwixt its leaves, tho story 
of the Beauty’s Bouquet 1 


AND TIIK MORAL? 

Why, it runs something in this wise :— 

That even the most frivolous of toys cannot bo 
wholly despicable, since Lifo’s most momentous 
events may Jiang thereupon. 

That since every class of human creatures hath 
its own peculiar flaw and besetting temptation, it is 
time lost and virtue spoilt for one to rail against 
another. 

That none hath the monopoly of weariness, and 
none, God be thanked! of kindliness. 
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THE STORY OF THE PRETTY OLD WOMAN OF VEVAY. 

The Albion, A Journal of News, Politics and Literature (1822-1876); Sep 26, 1846; 5, 39; 

American Periodicals 

'the story of the pretty old woman 

OF VEVAY.* 


Few, if any, of our commonplace sayings, are less contradicted than 
that which asserts all human expectations to bo liable to disappointment. 
So I philosophised as I stood on blue Leman’s shores, and beheld foi the 
first time Geneva and her far-famed lake. 1 could scarcely remember a 
period in my life when I had not imaged to myself more glorious thing-, 
than even poets, romancers, or philosophers, had sung or said upon the-e 
beautiful snores; and when the wish of my childhood was realised, and I 
beheld with my waking eyes the vision of my day-dreams, the sensation- 
1 experienced were ihose of keen disappointment, mingled with a decree 
of doubting surprise. 

‘ Is this, then, Geneva ?—is this the Lake of Geneva ! ’ I repeated. 

‘ Oh, you will be more satisfied when you go to Vevay!’ was the ic- 


sponse. 

And to Vevay I went, and at Vevay I was satisfied. 

A curious little journey it was that I made to Vevay. It has aiipplu, 
me with remembrances utterly unknown to those of the million w lm 1, ,, 
travelled the same little distance in their own luxurious carriage and w,'!■ 
their English-speaking courier. 

The memory of that journey has floated over my brain ever since, m ■ 1 
at last it has become a sort of necessity to put its history on papci. 

I went in a small diligence from Geneva to Vevay. When I had cnt< , • 
it the other places were almost immediately occupied (wilh the except!, ,n 
of one) by some country-looking women, who certainly had not the -in.dl- 
cst pretensions, either in dress, manner, or appearance. One of thcr. 
was, indeed, so remarkably and curiously ugly as actually to cej-e to be 
disagreeable. 1 contemplated Ihe combination of ugliness in her l.u e .i,nl 
features with a degree of interest. Another, who sat beside mo, w.i- the 
prettiest little old creature, for a woman who must have been last com¬ 
pleting the latter part of our allotted scores of years, I think 1 <iei -aw. 
Her colour was a lively rose; her bright brown eyes shone with an ani¬ 
mation which gave them more than the mere fire of youth. All hoi fea¬ 
tures, though, in correspondence with her figure, they were small, we.c 
almost perfect’.in form ; out, alas! her lips, which had once undoubtedly 
been as the opening rose, or twin-cherries on one stalk, had considerably 
fallen in, lor all the pretty dame’s front teeth had fallen out, and the 
little pointed chin, with a sort ol expression peculiar to itself, wa- more 
retmuse m consequence. As for the whole face, you could scarcely heir, 
smiling when you looked at it. Yet, while its expression was di * uledly 
merry, there was something more than mirth to be read in it, at lea-’ nv 
a discerning eye. 

The ugly woman had an immense pocket in front of her checked apron 
filled with roasted chestnuts, which she kept offering with asaiduou- h<i= 
pitality to all our company. But while 1 was engaged in obsert mg the 
beauty that had sustained the wear and tear of more than threescore year", 
and the ugliness that had, perhaps, become fondly familiar to some lor mg 
eyes for half that time, an exclamation of dismay, almost amounting to 
horror, attracted my attention to the door of our vehicle. . 

It came from such an animal—such a contrast to the diligence and :'s 
freight. It—I use the neuter pronoun as the most appropriate,—it *\. -; 
one of those beings who have appeared in France since Algiers !h c. iiu- 
one of its country towns—half-Arab, and, I was going to add, halt-w "iv i 
in costume. But let me describe it. 

A short, embonpoint figure, with long curled hair, long beard and u — 
lachc; a cap of blue cloth, worked with gold thread, on its head, a lo.,-.* 
pelisse of fine purple, with a capote or hood, and wide sleeves turned in 
with black velvet nearfy to the elbow; very wide trousers, nearly ui * - *• 
same colour, terminating round the waist, with a splendid sash ot her. , 
silk, brilliant in gold, crimson, and purple dyes,—a vest mo-l dam' , 
delicate. 

Is it marvellous that the shriek of dismay bad burst.from such an exon - 
site creature on the prospect of being immured alive in a diligence full •>. 
such company as I have described? He declared it to be impossible :.e 
could enter; and we had to wait a lull quarter of an hour in the stree* 
while he wus debating the important subject. At length, after a violent 
tercation with the condueteur on the iniquity of transporting sncii people 
from place to place, some £ s. d. reasons probably made him comprom.kc 
his dignity, and gathering his clothes as tightly as he could around ’nm 
with a deep sigh or mean, a look of suffering, and the prettiest air of nn- ■ 
gled heroism and timidity, he put himself nnd his pelisse carefully into ■ **ir 
vehicle, scarcely noticing the offer of the ugly woman to go outside, .ini 
leave more room for both articles in the corner he appropriated. I fear I 
was indulging in a reverie on the follies and vulgar impertinencics ot this 
strange world of ours, when I was awakened into a broad smile by the ugly 
woman asking the pretty oue, with an easy nod of her head towards tiie nno 
young monsieur, if he were her garfOn, using the word in one ot lls senses 
—bachelor or lover. 

The hearty laugh of the little old creature it was difficult not to join in. 
although the horror and aversion depicted in the rueful face of the stihjei r 
of their merriment might have been an antidote to its influence. 

‘ My garfon ,’ she cried, turning fully rouud to the terrified looking 
mao, aud gazing at him as if he were ignorant of their language, or a sort 
of nonentity with whom reserve wus unnecessary,—‘ ray gar eon ! hi* 
too young for that, I think; if you had said my sod, indeed, it might we'l 
be.’ 

• Undoubtedly, yes,’ returned the other, wilh apparent simplicity, though 
it was easy to see the simplicity was assumed, and that they were both good- 
humouredly revenging themselves for the contempt of our exquisite com¬ 
panion; ‘ yes, so 1 meant, certainly. Your son, ah! he is too young to he 
your lover—I see that now !’ 

The half Arab darted such a look at mo, while pages of indignant no’es 
of interrogation were written therein. In spite of my politeness, I smiled a 
well-pleased answer. He clearly saw that tueindiguity and insuit to which 
ho was exposed met with no sympathy. Besides, he saw mo oat some 
roasted chesnuts which the ugly woman offered mo from the great pocket 
of her apron. So lie prudently considered that it might be ns well not to 
disturb the suppositions of the two old dames, since, as there were two other 
female tongues ready to spring into action, it might indeed be only stirring 
up a hornet’s nest. So he stayed quite quiet, until, thinking they had gone 
far enough iu their decisions respecting his relationship or future destiny 
they began to look out of the windows, nnd the pretty woman, as it for 
the first time attracted by a great staring notice on the way side, callea 


* Look tliore 1 what folly!—they have written up I ho road for Italy, 

and it is the road for Vevay !’ ... 

The utter simplicity of this speech, in our Algerian a opinion, quite coi- 
ciliated his wounded vanity, for ll wus ridiculous to be mortified by sue" 
ignorant creatures ; and Ins harmless countenance resumed its self-comp,i- 
cent expression, as ho threw me a glance of condescending pity, and, re¬ 
peating ' The road for Vevay!’ added, with infinite condeeceusion, turning 
to the speaker,— ___ 

* The circumstances ot this story are related just as they really u* 
red. But the history of the young countess is here related in the m-’ 
person, instead of being given m the more lively language of the pr**’ 1 . 
old woman ot Vevay. 
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• You have never been furlber than from Geneva to Vevay in your life?' 
while his tone almost syllabled the inference, ‘ I bate been to Algiers.' 

• Yes, 1 have been farther,’ she replied, turning her bright, dark, smiling 
oye», with a rather knowing sbrt of look, upon his face. 

• indeed—not so far as Lyons, however V 

• Yes, farther.’ 

1 Impossible! Whut! to Marseilles ?’ . 

• Even to Marseilles,’ sho replied, nodding her head, as if she might say 

1 And what could bring you there V demanded the travelled man, mea¬ 
suring her with his eye Irom head to foot; for a Frenchman who has tra¬ 
velled a little thinks a great deal of it, ana a travelled woman is a sort of 
wonder. , 

• It was on account of au inclination I had,’ the old dame answered. 

I did not understand the word ‘ Inclination’ so used, and the laugh of our 
fellow traveller was therefore unintelligible, until he told me that sho hod 
gone from Vevay to Marseilles on account of a lover. 

• Was your Inclination then at Marseilles 1’ 

‘No,at Vevay.’ 

1 Then you forsook him?—was that the other day ?’ with something ot a 
sneer, 

‘ It waB about fifty years ago; I was sixteen then. 

‘ But how then?—your inclination waB at Vevay, yet, on his account, 
you went to Marseilles at sixteen?’ still interrogated the other, whose curi- 

ositv w,is evidently overcoming Ills exclusiveness. 

« i es. |jb was too good— too high for me!’ she replied, and her eye was 
less blight, and even her cheek loss pink, when she spoke the words, though 
■half a century had passed away. 

‘ Iou know M. M-of Geneva, perhaps ? she added. 

‘ By name, y es,’ was the answer; ‘ a most respectable family 

1 Well, it was his brother,’ , . 

Au exclamation of wonder was uttered at the intelligence. 

• And ho forsook you ?’ 

• Pah! lisleu, and you will not say so.’ 

‘ Then you married your inclination ?’ 

< Patience!—I say No 1 Did you never hear that M. M had one 

brother—an elder brother, who went away on his travels when lie was quite 
young, aud was never heard of more?’ 

3 • Certuiuly that is a well-known story.’ 

•Well, he was my Inclination. He lived generally at Vevay with my 
father; ho studied there, mid lodged with us. My father was under great 
obligations to him. Claude was a lew years older than mysell; wo were 
almost always together. Well, it is an old story now! He loved me—yes 
—I loved him: that is all of it. 

• At last 1 had passed my sixteenth year; it wus high time to be married 
then He wished to marry mo; he knew his parents would not consent, 
but he declared his sentiments to my father, und for his sole answer he lo* 
cetved a dismissal from our house, and a command to return to his lather ’ 

Our Algerian nodded his well-covered head approvingly. 

‘ That was honourable and just to his benefactor. Did your Inclination 
acquiesce ! He should have taken yon oil - at once,’ 

‘ Ho submitted entirely, but it is true ho whispered to me sometimes au 
assurance Ilia* my lather would yet change his mind. He was allowed to 
stay some time lunger with us; but, to prevent all danger, my father re¬ 
solved to marry me to a rich old widower who sought my hand. He had 
a Bon older than my Inclination. Pah t it was a contrast a little too striking 1 
1 knew my Inclination would never change his mind, and I could notthink 
ot ever marrying any one but him.’ 

• Assuredly, one should only marry the person ode loves.’ 

‘ Yts, and then to marry one as old as my father! Well, I knew if 1 re¬ 
sisted, M. M-would be desired to recull his sou, and 1 knew he would 

regret leaving Vevay, and 1 knew I ought hot to wish to be his wife; so 
when L saw my father was resolved on marrying me to the old man, I said 
to myself, '■ It is you, Minette, that must depart. You must leave all,—la¬ 
ther, mother, lover, Vcvuy ! yes, better leave them all than be degraded and 
miserable!" 

1 I bad a comrade, a young girl who had been at Marseilles. I made her 
my confidante; she gave me a letter of recommendation to a relation of hers 
who had a magazm in that town. Finally, I set out on foot and in secret; 
1 got ou 1 know not how, and reached Marseilles.’ 

‘ And your Inclination ?’ 

‘ He liuew no more of me than any one else. When every inquiry had 
been made for mu in vaiu, he wont away, some say to sea, aud was never 
heard of more ’’ 

• Well, what did you do afterwards?’ said her curious questioner, who 
was evidently relaxing into a singular degree of sympathy with the pretty 
old wuiutiu. 

‘L remained at Marseilles; the merchant was good to me; ho had no 
children; l learned to manage bis affairs; I was quick then, expert at nil. 
t tnally, the Revolution had broken out; it was the Reign of Terror. Just 
thou i (.ot a tetter from my comrade at Vevay; she told me that my old 
level, tile wiJower, was dead, that my parents hud suffered forme deeply, 
a;.d her cmisc wice accused her of favouring my departure from them : she 
told me that iny Inclination was gono, no one knew whither, and tint they 
wet e without joy or consolation. I resolved to return home; I wrote to 
my hither, telling him I was alive and well. I did notask his forgiveness, 
hut I promised to return to him, and to obey him in all things except in 
marry ing any one but my Inclination. It was very hazardous to travel then, 
but it was hazardous also to stay still. Some time after I hud arranged to 
return to Switzerland our merchant came to mo; he looked pallid and dis¬ 
tracted He culled me into his closet, and, shutting the door carefully, ask¬ 
ed me if I were determined to make that journey. 1 answered,— 

‘ •* Yes.” 

‘ “ These are perilous limes, Minette,” he said. ‘‘ You are very young— 
you are so pretty, too !" He went on thus as if thinking of something else. 

You are so very pretty, Minette, you are more likely to be observed.” 

‘ ‘‘ Voila un malheur dc plus !” I replied; but I could not help it, yon 
know. 

‘“Yet you are prudent, Minette," the old man continued, “and you 
have courage; more, God help me, than 1 have !" 

‘ I saw uow that he had some real cause for anxiety or fear, and I an¬ 
swered him,— 

‘“ Yos, l have suuie courage if you wish to make use of it.” 

‘ “ Not for myself, my girl, not for myself; but, in short, there is a young 
lady here who wants to get to Strasburg, if she could travel with you.” 

‘ *‘ Certainly: why not ?’’ 

‘ “ Ah 1 these are and times, my child—dangerous times. Sho is ill, Mi¬ 
nette: she must bo ill all along the road, You understand, you must be 
her bonne, her nurse, art for her, speak for her; Bhe must not appear, she 
must recline ir, the carriage, and be supported when she descends, well 
wrapped up, so as not to be exposed to the air. There is ranch of this sick¬ 
ness abroad now, Minette I” 

‘ I luokod at him, and then I said,— 

‘ “ Yea, there is, l know, much of this sickuess abroad now , it is because 
the blood is lot to How so freely. You may employ mo, I will be the poor 
lady's nurse " 1 

‘ “ Brave girl”’ ho cried, “brave Minette, you have divined all! yes, 
\ve can trust you 1 Come, you shull see this sick lady—this poor bleeding 
dove!’ 

‘ I lmd never seen our master thus ugitated before; he was always fear- 
lui. but now bo had cause to be so. The duughterot a noted Royalist hud 
taken retugo m hia liotisa. Ho lod me upstairs, and, by a. long passage, wo 
reueheu u wall, in which he hud made a secret door, to bo usediu case of 
danger. This conducted to a largo loft beneath the roof of the house: ou 
entering I behold a spectacle that yetuppoars to be present to my eyes. 

• A hght and tall figure, clothed entirely in white, Iny along the couch 
that had been curried, thither; the dress was torn and disarranged, but the 
feeble lamp-light rendered its whiteness more disccrnable than the daylight 
would have done : for it was dirty, too. A veil of rich lace still partly cov¬ 
ered the head, which had no other covering save the rich and beuutilul hair 
which fell from it in the wildest disorder; pieces of white orange blos¬ 
soms, fragments of a wreath that had evidently bound it for a bridal-day, 
were still caught, here and there, in its locks. 

‘ A slight cunvulsive tremor caused that form to quiver as we entored; 
the head was raised ; the eyes looked forward with a feuriug, inquiring 
gaze. The paleness of death was on the sweetest face I everBaw tu my 
life. Ouo small spot on the upper part of the cheek was flushed with a fe¬ 
verish red. 

‘ Sho regarded me fixedly with those large, open, deep blue oyos, as if 
scarcely conscious of what was going on, yet distinctly sensible of the re¬ 
lief of a woman's presence. The merchant approached her with an air of 
deep respect, and spoke some words in a conciliating tone. She started on 
hearing them, looked eagerly at mo, aud crying out in a broken and feeble 
voice,— 

‘ “ She will take me—she will bring me to himstretched her arms to¬ 
wards me. 

• f ran to her. sho fell on my bosom; I wept, and a few tears then drop¬ 
ped from her eye s. T he merchaut said,— 

‘ “ Thank God she weeps!’ 

‘ After this I did not leave her. Night came on; she at first resisted my 
attempts to disrobe her of her soilod and torn, but rich dress. She felt, how¬ 


ever, us if against her will, the relief which a bath and t bed afforded, and 
and sunk into a sleep that restored her brain, and, perhaps, saved her from 
madness. 

‘ She opened her eyes with a cry, an exclamation of fear and horror, and 
tho words, “ My father, my father!” When she recognised ine at her side, 
she held out her arms again like a frightened child, and throwing herself on 
my neck, said,— 

‘ “ You are surely my good angel ? I recognize your looks as such 1 God 
tells me by you He will save mo. What are you called ?” she udded. 

‘ “ Minette, madame ” 

* “ Ah! yAu need not say madame, I um Only mademoiselle. But listen, 
Minette, yon shall know all. Our merchant here is afraid, he thinks you 
will be so too, and does not wish you to know all, at feast till we reach 
Strasburg —” 

‘ 11 Vevay, mademoiselle,—I go to Vevay.” 

Vevay, then; you will leave moat Vevay, will you? No matter,God 
sept you to me, He will send me another Minette.” I was touched by 
this piety, and the poor girl continued, “ Yes, you shall know all. I will 
not lead you blindfolded into danger. I shall have courage now, ana calm¬ 
ness, to relate it all to you; yon will then know who you will have to do 
with; and if you have courage as well as goodness, well; if not, it is better 
not to deceive.” 

' Mademoiselle lay quiet a few minutes, and then having tried to com¬ 
pose herself for the task, pressed her hand on her lovely brow, and said,— 

‘ “ You have heard, Mmette, of tho dreadful deed committed not more 
than nino days since in tho neighbourhood or Vaucluse?" 

‘ “Ah, truly, I bad! aud all the world beside ; for the whole population 
of a village bad been murdered, the village itself burnt to ashes, because the 
Tree of Liberty had been cut down in the night.” 

‘ “They cut down the Tree of Liberty!" cried mademoiselle, flingiug 
her hoad upon the pillow, and burying her face in it- os if to shut out some 
horrible image. “ It was in honour of my murriage the fires were kindled, 
and the guns fired at the poor people!” 

‘ “ Hush, hush!” i said; “ it you commence thus, you must not go on ; 
and I have no wish to hear anything, unless it may be of use to yourself by 
showing me how I must act seas to serve you But it, as you say, your 
good angel has sent me to save you, will you, by giving way to despair, lose 
the chance of Baving yourself?” 

‘ “ You are right, Minette!" she answered, with a sob ; “ you are wiser 
than I am. My senses at limes Tail me. Pray to God for me, Minette, 
that I may be calm, I want you to know all, that you may also know what 
you may have to expect. Listen to me now. My father, the Comte de 

V-, was tho proprietor of the ill-fated district you have heard of; his 

chateau was not (hr from that village—nearer to Vaucluse. 1 was his only 
child—his heiress—an idolised one, what need had I to acquire your firm¬ 
ness aud patience?—all was softness and peace around me. My mother, 
happily fur her, died some years ago. Many have sought my hand in mar¬ 
riage ; but even from childhood my distant relative, Henri de Renzi, alone 
had shared my heart with my beloved father. He had loved me, and I 
luvod him as my life. Life! yet it is denr—oh, how dear!” cried the poor 
young countess, with an affecting look of feebleness; “ I never knew how 
dear until 1 suw that hideous death 1" 

* ‘ There was a youth brought up with me in the castle, Minette, whom 
I always knew to bo a relative, yet saw treated with the disrespect shown 
toonuma degrading position; he was neither among the domestics, nor 
with their superiors. Emile was the illegitimate son of one of my father’s 
cousins ; he supported hitn from clmrity. 

1 “ Latterly, this young man had behaved to me in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner; indeed, bis manner was changed to every one. It bad become indepen¬ 
dent and overbearing; he had imbibed the principles of the Revolution; be 
raved of liberty and equality. It was pride urged him on ; be had secretly 
writhed under the odium affixed to his birth, and felt the degradation to 
which'be uppoared willingly to submit. He aspired now to be the equal of 

the heiress of tho Comte de V-; in fact, he dared to declare to me 

his love; and, bolder still, to demand me from my father. 

‘ “ I know not how I treated Emile with so much tenderness—gentleness, 
at least. _ I pitied him; I saw the cause of his error; I feared also to exas¬ 
perate him, lor I knew of his secret association with the Revolutionists, and 
I trembled lest he might exposo iny dear father, who was an ultra-Royalist, 
though lie took no part in politics, to danger. 

‘ “ My father, however, either did not snare my apprehensions, or partook 
not in my cautious forbearance. Indignant at the presumption of the aban¬ 
doned youth he had protected, he drove him lrom his presence with re¬ 
proaches, 

“* Emile left the chateau to return no more. 

‘ “ Henri de Renzi, who was then with his regiment at Strasburg, had 
never had my father’s positive sanction until the conduct of Emile, and his 
undisguised tnreats of yet having power to effect his purposes, fed him to 
reflect on what might possibly become my position if he were to fall a vic¬ 
tim to the ruthless spirit of the time. 

‘ ‘ His own pure and noblo character, and his retiring and benevolent 
disposition, would be no countor-balauce to bis firm loyalist principles, and 
attachment to his king and the unfortunate queen. 

‘ “ Perhaps it was a presentiment that 1 did not then penetrate, a desire 
to provide for my safety, which fed him to lavonr De Ronzi, who, though 
a Royalist himself iu principle, had powerful friends among the opposite 
party. Finally, he sent for him, and presented him to me as my husband, 

* “ Ah, Minette 1 that was ajoyful surprise to both. The time that was 
to intervene before our marriage was short, and busily occupied. I saw my 
father grave—sad—often loBt in painful thoughts; but we were so happy, 
wo did not always think even of the horrors that were being perpetrated in 
our land. 

* “ I saw even Henri look anxious, yet I never noticed the storm that was 
then lowering over our heads. Our wedding-day was fixed. Previous to 
its dawn, the Tree of Liberty, which bad been erected in the village, was 
cut down in the night, no ono knew by whom. 

‘“It was evening: we stood before the altar. Minette, I see now the red 
light from that old stained window iu our chapel falling full on my lather’s 
noble bead!” , 

1 She raised herself upon her elbow, and looked up to the skylight of the 
loft. “_Oh, Father of Heaven !" she cried, and dropped back again; her 
long hair fell over her face, aud hid its emotion, 

‘I raised her head, and saw that emotion was not expressed there; it was 
almost calm. She looked at me silently for some time, and then, holding 
up the third finger of her left hand, she said,— 

‘ “ See, Minette, it is here 1” 

1 “ The ring,, mademoiselle 

‘ *‘ Ves, the ring,” she repeated; and, with a shudder, the hand fell down. 

‘ “ You hud better tell me uo more, mademoiselle; I can guess the rest. 
You were a widow before you were a wife !” 

‘ “ No, no, you are wrong!—God grant you may be wrong ! Listen now, 
I can go ou. My father hud bestowed this hand, he had given it to Henri, 
de Renzi; the ring that was to bind me to hint for ever was already bulf 
way on this finger, there was a cry in the open air—a cry at the chapel 
door—aery behind us in tho aisle ! Tho priest stood still, with terror start¬ 
ing in his eyes: a villager, streaming with blood, staggered towards us ; he 
nttered tho words, “ Save yourselves!” and fell. My father, with a face of 
death, yet composed aud ever noble in aspect, caught me to his breast, pres¬ 
sed me to the heart where life had nearly ceased to beat, bent his knee be¬ 
fore our bridal altar, and said,— 

‘ “ God preserve—preserve my child, and receive me to thiue eternal 
mercy !” 

‘ “ The next instant tho chapel was full of bloody men. Alas! alas ! that 
good old priest!’ 

‘ There was a long silence. The poor yonng countess, however, resumed 
her fearful story, as if unconscious that Bhe bad paused. 

‘ “ I was in while, Minette; the veil was upon my head, and the orange 
wreath in my hair, but the ring had fallen from ray finger. I was iu Avig¬ 
non instead of being in our own castle—instead of being iu our own deur 
chapel. I did not see the priest, ,1 did not see Henri; I saw my father—yes, 

I saw him but for a morueut. 1 saw that countenance, pale yet firm,—that 
noble bead!” 

‘ ‘ 1 Mademoiselle, 1 can boar you no longer; this agitation must be fatal,— 
fatal, at least, to all your hopcsof escape.” 

‘ “ Escape ? Can that bo ? Is that my wish? Yes, escape or death !— 
but together, 1 will not distress you further, good Miuette; you know 
euough now. The old palace of tho Topes of Avignon, its blood stained 
tower, that was his scaffold aud llis tomb—of sixty more also, nobles of the 
land! Ah!’ she exclaimed, with a frantic start, “they threw quicklime 
over them!” and a sort ol muttering laugh, more terrible to hear than sighs 
or groans, burst from her dry and quivering lips. 

‘Anxious to divert so horrible a recollection, I usked her how she had 
escaped. 

“’ I do not know,” she answered,—“ I do not now know why I was re¬ 
served, nor where they were taking me, but I was on horseback, and a 
guard was holding my rein, when I began to recover my recollection. 1 
Believe we were on the road for Paris, but it seems as if I had been asleep. 
We passed a peasant, who uttered a salutation in the revolutionary fashion; 
I think his voice was the first thing I became sensible to. Perhaps there is 
some mystery even in human tones that exercises a power over the mind. 
At the door of the cabaret, my guard dismounted to get refreshment. He 


inviled me tu do so, and placed me on a chair which I caught hold of close 
to the door. Soon ufter, the countryman we had passed came in, and in 
passing me, while the loud discourse in the room prevented others from 
hearing him, he told me, in a low voice, not to dismount the Dext time. 
What voice was that which spoke tome/’ I did not know it, yet it was 
almost familiar. I resolved to do us I was desired. I became aroused to a 
sense of my situation; a keen, anxious longing for escape occupied my 
mind. Evening was closing in ; the words said to me made me anxious for 
my conductor to halt again. At last he did so, and called for wine. I de¬ 
clined to get down, anu at the moment the same peasant appeared, and ask¬ 
ed to bold the horses. The man promised him some sous for doing so, and 
entered the cabaret. 

*“ The countryman led both horses up and dowu, making each turn 
longer, till he saw no one near, and then he said,— 

“‘ Courage, and you are saved! Keep your seat steadily.” 

“‘He sprang ou the other horse, held the bridle of mine, and we went off 
with a speed that soon rendered me insensible. I was only conscious that 
we had turned into a bye road, and alter that I knew that I was held by my 
deliverer on the horse he rode. 

‘ “ 1 opened my eyes sometimes, and saw the moon shining down upon 
us, bat 1 could scarcely tell whether 1 were still in the land of violence, or 
had passed away into that of separated spirits, forall was dream-like and in¬ 
distinct in my sensations I atvoko to find myselfin a vaulted cavern, one 
of those rocky abodes frequented by the persecuted Albigenses, and later 
victims of tyranny in Provence. 

* 11 The sunlight scantily entered at tho door, shadowed by a mass of rock, 
and, just intercepting its rav, stood the form of the peasant who had snatoh- 
ed me, perhaps, from death. His side-face was before me, and I looked 
auxiously at it as upon that of a stranger; but vtrhile doing so, be raised his 
band and removed a great red beard and a moustache, then drew from his 
head a wig of the same colour, and showed me the dark face and well known 
features of the recreant Emile. 

‘ “ 1 uttered a low moan of anguish; my deliverance filled me with hor¬ 
ror and dismay. He turned bis head, ana Baw me, half raised, regarding 
him with {terrified and distended eyes. He came near to me ; bis voice, 
when be spoke, was few, but it was like the hushed breath of the whirl¬ 
wind 

‘ “ Pauline,” he said, “ 1 did not mean you to know me until you knew 
that, so fur as I could save you. you were safe. Rend that." 

‘ “ He put into my hand a small slip of paper; it was the writing of De 
Ronzi. It said, “ Trus‘ him, he repents; he will save your life at the ex¬ 
pense of his own. If you are safe, send this ring by a messenger t can 
trust.” There it is, Miuette! that was given to me in the cavern; and 
there is the ring. See, it has a long lock of Henri’s hair tied through it!” 

‘ “ I only said to Emile, “ Is he safe ?” 

■ 1 “ Who I " he demanded. “ Your lather ?" and bis eyes rolled. 

1 “ No, my husband,” I said emphatically. 

‘ “ Yes, I hope so,” suid Emtio, calmly. “ He has been sent back to his 
regiment only; if you have courage vou may yet be united.. Will you do 
as he says ? Will you trust yourself to me ?” 

* “ t answered, • Yes.’ 

‘ “ Emile went away without a word. He returned with some wine and 
fruit, made me take some refreshment, and when night fell, he came again 
with a peasant’s cloak, m which he wrapped me, and made me then lie 
down in a cart that was waiting for us. Hu drove it himself, disguised as a 
labourer. He only said,— 

‘ “ You must be my sick wife; I am bringing you to the hospital.” 

1 “ Thus we made out our road to Marseilles. Wrapped in the peasant’s 
mantle, with the hood over my head, I might have oscaped detection even 
had the cart been examined; but Emile acted his part so well that not the 
feast suspicion was oven excited, and{we reached this merchant’s house, who 
was an old protege of my father's, and known also to Emile. 

‘ “ I want to die, Minette,’’ the young countess concluded, “ yet I want 
to live, for De Renzi is still alive—my husband !’ 

* “ Aud you will live for him, live with him, I hope,—live to bless God !” 
1 rejoined. 

‘ The next day I engaged a voiturier for roy Sunss lady and myself. I 
had uy passport, and we managed without difficulty to pass off the countess 
as the mistress I had come to bring back to Switzerland. 1 had provided 
her with a plain black dress and close cap, which concealed her beautifuL 
hair, and made her look so paleand ill, that I had generally but little trouble 
iu making her pass for an invalid, with whom the greatest caution and re¬ 
pose were requisite. At Lyons, notwithstanding, 1 was greatly alarmed at 
the manner ot the voiturier who had brought us there; the toue in which 
he would repeat, “ This sick lady ot yours,” terrified me. 

‘ At Lyons he looked hardly at me, and after repeating this speech in his 
usual way—he was a handsome, sharp-looking young man—he demanded a 
kiss.’ 

The Arab listener laughed. 

* Well, you did not give it to the fellow ?’ 

‘ I did, though,’ said the pretty old woman, very quietly, and with a care¬ 
less smile, ‘ 1 said,’ “ You aro a brave voiturier —a brave man. I thank 
you for your goodness, and this kiss must be the pledge between us that if 
we want your services iu future they will be rendered. ’ 

‘“Brave girl!” he said, in answer; “and this kiss”—he had the com¬ 
plaisance to return the pledge—“is my promise that my service shall be 
reudered, and that on the spot. Listen, Miuette—you are called Minette, 
they say. Well, I am your good friend; I do not want to be yonr lover, f 
hope you wilt have a better, but l am your friend. Take my counsel, and 
let me conduct you into Switzerland, there ^ou can do aB you like; till then 
yon will be safe—safer," he added, emphatically, “ with me." 

‘ I gave him my hand, aud said,— 

‘ “There is my faith,coine with us if you will.’ 

1 He conducted us safely to Switzerland. Heaven bless that man 1 I 
never saw htui more, but 1 remember his curling whiskers, and that keen 
eye, which said a giaut could not drive but an infant might lead him We 
came to Lausanne; the poor countess threw herself weeping into my arms. 
“ You are safe, dear Mmette, I cannot wish you to be otherwise; yon will 
leave me now.” ’ J 

‘ “ No, mademoiselle, not till you also are Bafe," I said. 

' We disguised ourselves then as two peasants, and took the costume of 
Alsace. Mademoiselle looked beautiful, but it was too delicate a beauty to 
attract sudden notice from the rude people. 

‘ She wore the short orange petticoat of the country, with black stockings 
and a black boddice; her head covered with the usual coiffure of orange 
riband, almost scarlet iu colour, very broad, with a large bow on the top. 
But she looked so pale and feeble, that those who were not near enough to 
see her lovely features, or meet the gaze of her earnest, deep bine eyes, 
which were almost always hidden beneath their deep eyelids, were little 
likely to notice her; ana these rude people see beauty so differently from 
more refiued minds! The soldiers let her pass with scarcely a glance ; I, on 
the contrary, had more colour than ever. I could not keep it down. I 
trembled, yet felt a kind of delight at the danger in which I had placed my¬ 
self,—ono Is so enthusiastic at seventeen! my eyes sparkled as if I were in 
joy. I dare not put the orange riband in my hair, I wore black, that 
looked more sober. 

* We entered the gates of Strasburg carrying a basket on a market day. 
Mademoiselle hud kept the ring with the lock of hair tied to it; but when 
we were installed in a humble lodging she knew not how to send it to M. 
de Rcozi with safety. 

‘ “ Listen, mademoiselle," I said. “ I shall go to the Place this evening; 
monsieur will be there, will he not ?” 

‘ “ Perhaps. But what thon ?” 

‘ “ Give me his ring, and let us see what then.” 

’ She gave it; I went ou the Place d’Armes. Tltere was a multitude of 
panaches * there. You may think—a girl of seventeen years, and I was 
pretty then they said—very pretty. Well, the panaches were a little tire¬ 
some, but that was no matter when there was an end in view. But there 
was one who would not pay me any attention—a brave young officer, with 
the air of a lord und a look—ah ! there was sorrow in it. I wanted him to 
notice me ; but no, he could not spare me a glance. 

‘ At last I accidentally caught his oyo; he saw the ring hanging loosely 
on the point of my finger. I knew that I was right in my gueBs. His heart 
was beating more quickly then than mine, and thus you see wo were in 
correspondence in a singlo minute while utter strangers to one another. I 
was seated on a bench, and some miuutes afterward? that gallant-looking 
young officer came and threw himself carelessly on the other end of it. 
Some of the panaches were looking on; but no matter, I managed to say 
the name of the street and number of the house, und the words, “Your 
cousin Minette from the country, en paysan." 

‘ So in the evening a fine young countryman came in a blouse and work¬ 
ing-day dress to inquire lor his cousin Mademoiselle Minette. No one in 
the world would have known him—at least, no one but the young countess. 
Oh, what a meotuig wus theirs! Well, it is strange now wheul think of 
them and oi myself, what time does, to be sure I I thought that poor young 
bride would havedied on the spot, she lay like a broken lily in his arms, 
and never shed u teur or spoke a word. 

‘ But when she regained a little strength she spoke so Courageously—I 
could not huve thought it. I had left them alone ; but she came suddenly 
and ca'led for me. She made me stay there, and then she said,— 

* Officers’ plumes, 
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< " Henri, tins girl it our gunrdiau nngel. I tell you in her presence what 
I know her heart will prove. I will never be your wife in this land of blood 
If you will forsako it—if you will fly with rao to England, come. I will 

bear all, bravo all; but never shall our children-' She buried her face 

in her hund, groaned, and waa silent. 

< Now wbat was to be done! Escape appeared almost impossible, and a 
stay in Strosburg was full of danger. My good fortune, however, did not 
forsake me; in fact, l had a mission to do, and mademoiselle was in seme 
degree right when she said I waa sent by her guardian angel; but certainly 
the instruments they employed for me were not always like the good au- 
gel's. 

•There was always some one or other to take a fancy fo me—not in the 
way ot my poor Inclination, but some one, you know, who just liked bright 
eyes and pink cheeks, and so I was tormented by a horrible creature whom 
I hated in my beatt. He was an agent of the revolution—pah! I always 
thought of a slaughter-house wheu he Was near me ’ 

‘ At least, you were not so complaisant with him rs with your voiturier,’ 
said the Algerian. 1 You would not bribe him with a kiss ?’ 

1 1 gave him many, nevertheless,’the pretty old woman replied. ‘Yes, 
those kisses were the worst part of my role —a token of love without love. 
Wosn t it hard f Bat no matter, I had a purpose to gain; what 1 wanted to 
■teal was worth a kiss or two, though it is bard to be kissed by those we 
do not love ’ 

‘ To steal! What was that ? 

• His passport. He had shown it to me tout en regie. He expected to 
be sent to Nantes to execute u few thousand murderers; it was made out 
for himsell and suite, as he generally had some companions. 

‘ As soon as I hud got possession of this passport the young counteBs and 
1 took a great buadle of clothes and left the town as two washer-women 
M. de Renzi went out lor an evening ride and rode farther than he ought in 
duty to have done. A friend at some distance from the city provided him 
with a change of dress and other disguises. We were doou eu route. 

‘ A British ship-of-war was watching about for fugitives, and after some 
fearful hazards they got safe to it. The captain received them so well! A.11 
was over (hen ; they would soon be in England, she would soon be his 
wife, and he would be un exile. I left them on the deck of the English 
ship.’ 

The pretty old woman wiped a tear from her brilliant eyes. 

1 And they did not take you 7’ our Algerian ejaculated, gazing on the lit¬ 
tle old dame as if be could have verily taken her himself. 

‘ Take me 1 ah! the exiles!’ 

And the three notes of admiration were sufficiently explanatory of her 
brief reply. 

‘ Well, you saved them 7’ 

• Yes, 1 saved them; I thank God for that.’ 

• And what did you do with yourself then V 

‘ I returned to Vevay. My poor father was glad; I made his latter dayB 
pass more pleasantly: ho did not live long. My dear mother was then 
alone. 1 had loved her fondly. I lived for her then, and carried on for 
her my father’s business. We were together some years. T had lovers 
enough—ut least, more than I wanted; but I never loved any but my Incli¬ 
nation. Ho was beard of no more, so all I could do was to listen when 
they spoke of love, and to smile, and refuse to believe; and then they 
would call me a coquette, bnt 1 was not so; and they would leave me, and 
I would wish they had never come, for it caused them sorrow; and when 
another came it would be the same all over agaiu.’ 

• What a pity !’ cried her listener. 

‘ Well, but when my mother died it was different with me. The heart 
feels so strange when it has nothing to do 1 My hands and feet did not 
move so quickly then.’ 

1 And you never saw your heroine again, nor the hero you saved V 

• 1 did not Bay so. Yes, I suw them; it was in the year 1815. 1 was 

standing leaning over the half-door of my houso—it was all my own then, 
a lonely one—the sun was going down behind the mountains at the other 
side the lake. There, I just see it now, and that golden path over the bine 
water, and the reddened snow on the mountains. 1 was looking at it; all 
this makes one think of times that are gone, where is the nae of it 7 But 
just then crack comes the postilion’s whip, souuding in the echoes of the 
hills, crack—crack—crack. ‘Ah here is more of them!’ said the neigh¬ 
bours, aud every one ran out to look, for a little time before we should have 
wondered less at the sound of cuimou than at the noise of the postilion’s 
whip Every day now we saw travellers dashing along. 

• But the carriage stopped, the postilion spoke to a man in the street, and 
then crack went the whip again, and it came on to my door. A line youth 
was on the outside, and a lady and gentleman and some sweet little girls 
within. The lady I did not recognise; she was pale, and her brow had the 
marks of care. She had the face of -one who had only just put on joy, and 
could not yet let it be much seen. And a grave, thoughtful mao was beside 
her, who smiled, but like ono to whom smiles were uncommon. 

‘The lady culled out, “ There she is.' it is she 1” And the youth jumped 
down and opened the carriage-door with ths air of one who knows be 
gives pleasure; and I ran out, aud the lady spread out her arms, and cried 
“ Minette 1” and the voice was the voice 1 hud heard in the garret at Mar¬ 
seilles. 

• And there was the countess weeping in my arms, and laying her two 
hands on my shoulders, and pushing me back to look in my face, and then 
sayiug 1 was not old and worn with care like her, and theu turning to smile 
on her husband, who kept pressing his youngest little boy into my arms 
and calling all the children to come and embrace tho woman who had saved 
thuir parents and reunited them. And when 1 looked at her, then I saw it 
was indeed that lovoly and terrified girl grown into a careful, anxious, yet 
still loving woman. 

• The exiles’ lot had been theirs, and they still wore the exiles’ looks. 
And the neighbours all stood round and wondered, for they had nevur heard 
a word of my adventures.’ 

‘ Well.’ said our fine gentleman, after a pauie, and 1 almost thought he 
wiped a tour from his eye, ‘did your manner of life change then? They 
did something for you, did they not?’ 

‘ I wanted nothing to be done for me,’ the little old woman rather proud¬ 
ly answered ‘ They could not bring the dead to life. As to any thing else 
1 had more than I wuutod. They wished mo to go to livo with them, tor 
Monsieur de Renzi was to have Ins wife’s property and to bear her murder¬ 
ed father’s title, and all the children were made to beg me to go with them. 

‘ But when they were gone I was more aloue than ever, 1 had seen her 
with her husband and her children, and I often said to myself, “ The wo¬ 
man that does not provide a home tor her heart is a fool.’’ Certainly 1 had 
been rubbed of mine; but now 1 began to feel that any thing was better 
than to live solely for oueself. I told you that the old widower my father 
wanted me to marry had a son a good many ytars older than myself. He 
bad married uud his wile died, and left two sweet children, whom I loved 
fold’..'. They wero almost always with me; they loved me, and I could 
not do without them. The father told me he would marry again, and 1 
could not bear to think that those children might have a step mother who 
would not make them happy. Perhaps this wus only a trick of his—1 do 
not know; but when he Baw my anxiety he persuaded me it was better to 
prevent the danger and be the step-mother myselt It was for the children's 
sake I did it; but 1 certainly did not leel so desirous to save them from a 
cruel Btepmother until after 1 had seen the countess and her happy family. 
Besides, he declared 1 had been bis first love, and there is a great deal in 
that especially when the man is a widower. So very soon after the exiles 
had passed through Vevay on their return home I married the father ot those 
children, and they are content with their stepmother 

‘ And there—there—there!’ cried the pretty old woman, tugging a great 
wicker-basket from under the seat, ‘ there is my house, and there are the 
children looking for me.' Stop, stop, conductor 1 this is Vevay. What 
nonsense to write up on that post ‘ The road for Italy!’ Bon jour, mes 
amis 1 bon jour ! Ah, I forgot to tell you in my story that the Revolutionists 
guillotined their friend Monsieur Emile. Bou jour 1 bon jour”— Fraser’s 
Magazine. 
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the two flirts : OR, adventures in a 

COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Pray, sir, can you be so kind as to tell me what 
sort of a creature is a male flirt ? 

A male flirt, gentle inquirer, is generally a long, 
tall animal, with a pale face and strawy hair. The 
young may occasionally perpetrate their little ama¬ 
tory artifices and caprices; but the steady, professed 
practitioner, I am now attempting to describe, is 
usually fast approaching the mature age of forty. 
He is almost always exceedingly lank ; and looks 
remarkably wo-begone. In short, in aspect, de¬ 
meanor, and expression^ he bears a singular resem¬ 
blance to our imagination of “ the wretch who 
drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, and 
told him half his Troy was burnt.” 

Such are his personal distinctions; his mental 
qualifications are correspondent. 

He is dull, dead, heavy, lethargic ; and follows 
in a woman’s train, like a mute at a funeral. 
These are his permanent features, yet he has his 
gleams of assiduity and vivacity; but they are 
rare and transient, and seem upon his graver and 
more natural character, like meteors flitting over 
tlie surface of a burial-ground. 

Though his objects are gay and frivolous, yet 
his mode of pursuing them is singularly opposite 
to their nature; but is perfectly accordant to the 
sombre character of his mind and person. He is 
frequently to be seen in the dusk of the evening in 
the vicinity of a churchyard ; or, in the early dawn 
of the morning, at the corners of and by secluded 
places, looking intently and furtively around, with 
an alternate expression of hope and apprehension, 
as though expecting the arrival of some person 
whom he wished to meet, and dreading an encoun¬ 
ter with others whom he as cordially desired to 
avoid. Were he engaged in the gravest and 
darkest political conspiracy, the recesses of his 
desk, and the drawers of his library table, could 
not be protected by locks of more complicated con¬ 
struction ; and should his pocket-book or tablets 
ever be mislaid, under circumstances that render 
them liable to the scrutiny of a stranger, the con¬ 
sequent strife between his vanity and his fears 
might rage to a degree that should undermine his 
constitution for the rest of his life. Yet, in spite 
of all the caution which his nervous timidity sug¬ 
gests, more than once he has been known to drop, 
in situations of publicity, locks of hair of various 
colors, which he has hastily and anxiously re¬ 
covered and reconcealed, while casting flurried and 
suspicious looks on the spectators. 

Of course, he possesses no profession ; but he is 
often a member of Parliament. Of course, too, he 
possesses a competence, and, generally, a certain 
extent of hereditary position in the world ; for, as 
for his achievement of any for himself, that is an 
occurrence quite out of the range of possibilities. 

Such, gentle inquirer, are some of the principal i 
characteristics of the male flirt. 

Of the female flirt, I can pretend to give no 


definition ; you would not, I am sure, be so inordi¬ 
nate as even to wish that I should attempt the 
hopeless task. 

Count me the leaves on yonder tree ; 

So many different wills has she. 

Besides, the character is so common, that every¬ 
body has an opportunity of observing and investi¬ 
gating it. 

But to return to the more rare animal, whose 
species I have been endeavoring to define. Un¬ 
doubtedly, there must be occasional individual ex¬ 
ceptions to the broad features I have sketched, as 
the usual distinctive attributes of the many. One 
of the most complete and striking instances of a 
dissimilarity of this nature is to be found in the 
hero of the present tale. 

Fitz-Roy Byron was-But will the gentle 

person who has already interrogated me, give the 
wings to her fancy, and endeavor to incarnate a 
name; to invest a harmonious sound, abounding 
in sentimental associations, with corresponding 
flesh and blood? If she will adopt this sug¬ 
gestion, she will discern the form and features of 
Fitz-Roy Byron ; for he was a personification of 
his name. I would say that he was like the Apol¬ 
lo, but that he had such eyes! and any association 
with a statue appears to me to suggest a terrific 
deficiency in this always most important feature, 
but indispensable in flirtations. Without, there¬ 
fore, summoning the aid of any simile, I will con¬ 
fine myself to the simple assertion, that he pos¬ 
sessed an admirable figure and face. 

He was a gentleman of the town, and of fashion ; 
and was naturally kind and tolerating; but was 
professionally a pretender to epigrams, and censo¬ 
rious fastidiousness. The objects of his existence 
were certainly not very dignified ; night and day 
he toiled laboriously after that fallacy, pleasure, 
as children after a butterfly which they are con¬ 
scious they can never overtake. In short, he was 
a thorough votary of the world, (as some two or 
three thousand spoiled children of fortune are em¬ 
phatically designated,) and was eminently erudite 
and practised in all its recognized frivolities. Such 
had hitherto been the character and career of the 
Honorable Fitz-Roy Byron. 

At the period, when this gentleman was in the 
very zenith of his glory, there existed in the same 
sphere a star of equal if not superior magnitude ; 
yet, small as was the place assigned to them, 
strange to say, these illustrious individuals had 
hitherto revolved in separate orbits; and though 
constantly tantalized by reports of the other’s re¬ 
nown, and perhaps equally desirous of meeting, by 
a series of perverse accidents, they had never yet 
attained the realization of their wishes. 

As Mr. Byron is evidently peerless among men, 
of course it is apparent, that this equally preem¬ 
inent person must be of the gender feminine. Lady 
Matilda Morden was indeed a magnificent star, I 
should say of the very first order; but that , I be¬ 
lieve, only comprises the fixed stars; and never 
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was vagabond comet, or zig-zag meteor, less en¬ 
titled to the praise of stability, than was this light¬ 
hearted maiden. 

She was the daughter of a Scotch noble, recently 
elevated to an English earldom, in consequence of 
the abundance of his coal mines, the plurality of his 
canal shares, or some other equally indisputable 
pretension. But though his ancestry may not have 
been magnates of the very first class, and though 
he himself, their scion, may not have been endowed 
with any transcendant intellectual powers, yet he 
had great wealth; and his daughter was beautiful, 
gifted, and cultivated ; a combination of advantages 
sufficient to ensure for their possessors the suffrages 
of the first fashion in the land. Consequently, 
the Earl of Ambleside and Lady Matilda Morden 
took their station among the foremost of the elite. 

In truth, she was a very lovely creature. Her 
smile was the most joyous, beaming, sunny sight 
that can be imagined; and her mouth and teeth 
were divine. Her hair was a beautiful auburn ; 
and her radiant and eloquent eyes were not very 
dissimilar in color. She was tall, round, and 
graceful; one might have looked at her until the 
meaning of the word angle should have become 
almost unintelligible ; and her exquisitely formed 
neck was smooth and equal in surface as a pillar 
of Parian marble. In fine, both in figure and face, 
the damsel was unexceptionable. 

In consequence, I suppose, of her Scotch origin, 
she affected to be a great admirer of all border le¬ 
gends, feudal customs, and mountain scenery ; and 
raved continually about the mists, and the moors, 
and the torrents, and the lochs, and the impetuous 
streams, of that Elysian land, where, 

Far as the eye can reach no tree is seen, 

Earth clad in russet scorns the lively green ; 

The plague of grasshoppers they secure defy, 

For in three hours a grasshopper would die. 

The gypsy affected too the Highland costume; 
and wore the tartan with a grace peculiarly her 
own. Often, at fancy balls, had she figured as 
Flora Macdonald; armed with a glittering dagger, 
and adorned with a clasp made of a kairn-gorhm, 
almost as large as herself. Often, too, while clad 
in the most finished and recherche manner, and 
looking as elegant and as delicate as if the rose 
leaf of the Sybarite would have destroyed her hap¬ 
piness for a month, would it please her to boast of 
imaginary exploits in the Highlands, worthy of a 
Crotonian ; how, in Ross-shire, she was accus¬ 
tomed to climb mountains of granite perfectly ver¬ 
tical, and smooth as ice. By what faculty she 
adhered to them, she never could conceive ; un¬ 
less, indeed, she possessed unconsciously some of 
the properties of the fly. Often had she been ac¬ 
customed to ride, for days together, on shaggy 
ponies, with an action more merciless than that of 
a French cart over a French causeway—had waded 
barefooted through rivulets of an incredible depth 
—had slept on pallet beds—lived in wooden huts, 
and followed the deer-stalkers for a week together. 
’T was true she did not appear very robust; but 


it was really quite wonderful what she could un¬ 
dergo ! 

Thus ramblingly would she delight to discourse; 
herself always her own theme; and the inspiration 
ever the same—that ceaseless and Teckless love of 
attracting attention and wonder, which is the in¬ 
satiate offspring of licentious vanity. 

It is now, I imagine, made thoroughly manifest 
that Mr. Fitz-Byron and her mirthful and volatile 
ladyship possessed many features of resemblance. 
In point of position, personal attractions, and men¬ 
tal endowments, they were equal; and in egotism, 
and in covetousness of sway, and of all purely self¬ 
ish and frivolous distinctions, they were almost 
identical. The only difference between them was, 
that the gentleman was the Phaeton of his sex ; the 
lady the Semele of hers. 

And yet, flagitious flirt as she was, she had 
nqany good qualities and was altogether a much 
better person than either she herself or anybody 
else suspected her to be. In this respect, too, as 
has been stated, her male rival resembled her. 

But as already some pages have been devoted 
to the portraiture of character, it is quite time to 
commence the narrative of the incidents of my tale. 

Some years have now elapsed since a large 
party was assembled at Vernon Cliff, the seat of 
the Right Honorable Duncan Edwardes, a politi¬ 
cal leader of much celebrity. To this mansion, 
Mr. Byron had been invited to pass the com¬ 
mencement of the shooting season ; an invitation 
which, for many reasons, he had felt disposed to de¬ 
cline, until he accidentally learned that the Lady 
Matilda Morden was among the guests. Long had 
he been desirous to meet her; long had he been 
regretting the perverse fate which had kept them 
asunder; and, consequently, he joyfully availed 
himself of the present opportunity of gratifying 
his curiosity. He instantly despatched a letter to 
his parliamentary friend, stating that his arrival 
might be expected in a few days. 

When Lady Matilda heard that Fitz-Roy By¬ 
ron, the renowmed Fitz-Roy Byron, was to become 
an inmate of the same dwelling with herself, she 
experienced similar feelings of satisfaction. What 
should she do vvith him 1 How conduct herself 
towards him 1 Do vvith him! Vanquish him im¬ 
mediately—cast him to the earth, a supplicant at 
her feet ? He must frequently have heard of her; 
and in terms of the highest commendation ; hut 
how immeasurably surprised would he not be to 
find the reality so infinitely'exceed the report! 
Of course, he must have his pretensions to do¬ 
minion ; what a tenfold delight, therefore, would 
she experience in subjugating him! At last, 
then, fortune be thanked, she had found a prey 
worthy of her talents, and her ambition. 

These were the thoughts of the maiden ; and 
we will now take a peep into the breast of the 
gentleman, as he lazily and languidly reclined in 
his carriage, on the route to Vernon Cliff. 

“ What game shall I play V’ thought he, “ the 
assiduous or the indifferent ? The former, I fear 
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would be a condescension. And yet, such is her 
reputation, it is worth the while of even Fitz¬ 
Roy Byron to subdue her. I must have her in 
my chains— that ’s poz. But the road—what road 
shall I travel to secure this object 1 N’imporlc,” 
he continued, passing his fingers through his hair, 
and endeavoring to obtain a satisfactory view of 
the whole of his fine figure, which is not a very 
easy operation in a carriage ; “ n’imporle Fitz- 
Roy Byron cannot go astray. Whatsoever path 
he may please to enter, it cannot fail to conduct 
him to his end. I shall therefore be guided by 
circumstances. But one thing is certain—massa¬ 
cre her I will!” 

While his mind was devoted to the entertain¬ 
ment of these and similar thoughts, he arrived 
within view of the noble domain of his opulent 
host. The stately mansion, became visible ; and 
for a moment he imagined that the end of his 
journey was attained. But he soon discovered 
that the road deviated from the house, and that he 
had still a considerable circuit to make, before he 
could reach it. The fact is, that the right hon¬ 
orable gentleman, though a very great patriot, 
chanced also to be too great a lover of the pic¬ 
turesque, and of the stateliness of privacy, to suf¬ 
fer his estate to be invaded and sacrificed for the 
convenience of his fellow-subjects; and the con¬ 
sequence of this little infirmity was, that the pub¬ 
lic highway most intricately meandered for several 
miles around the limits of his park. But even in 
this regulation, suspicious as it may at first ap¬ 
pear, the enlightened legislator proved himself to 
be a genuine philanthropist ; for, though the road 
certainly could not be accused of conspiring to 
assist the traveller in the completion of his jour¬ 
ney, yet it obtained for him some beautiful views 
of the interior of the domain of Vernon Cliff, 
which he must have lost, if his route had been 
less devious; “ And thus,” self-reasoned the 
political sophist, who had contrived this agreeable 
circumvention, “ if his business be temporarily 
obstructed, his pleasure is permanently advanced.” 

The very near approach to the termination of 
his journey, revived in Byron’s mind with ad¬ 
ditional strength his discussions as to the conduct 
he should pursue in his intercourse with Lady 
Matilda Morden. He had at last thoroughly re¬ 
volved, digested, and completed to his own satis¬ 
faction, the plan of his whole campaign ; and now 
had only to determine in what dress he should 
commence it. While his carriage, with a pain¬ 
ful tediousness was ascending a very steep hill, he 
was self-complacently endeavoring to figure to 
himself the appearance he would present in his 
different costumes ; when, suddenly emerging From 
his revery, and raising his eyes, he discovered in 
the park above him, and within a few yards of, 
and immediately confronting him, a very beautiful 
female evidently engaged in a contemplation of his 
own cherished self. She was dressed most ele¬ 
gantly, and yet most fancifully; and there was 
about her a general air of fashion and distinction, 
which was strikingly conspicuous. Observing his 


detection of her presence, with a most ambiguous 
expression of countenance, which indicated aught 
but discomposure, she very deliberately withdrew 
her gaze from his direction, loitered for a few 
moments, and then slowly retired.. 

“By Jupiter!” mentally exclaimed the Hon¬ 
orable Fitz-Roy Byron, after a most comprehen¬ 
sive and systematic survey of the fair apparition, 
“ I would bet a hundred pounds that that is Lady 
Matilda Morden ! She is a beautiful creature in¬ 
deed ! In truth, she even more than realizes my 
expectations. I never saw a more lovely figure— 
and what a complexion ! what a blooming cheek ! 
Faith, it is almost a pity that it must so soon be¬ 
come pallid. In sooth, I could almost resolve to 
relent ; but both my position and my reputation 
imperiously require that I should victimize her.” 

And what meanwhile were the ruminations of 
Lady Matilda Morden ? for the conjecture of Mr. 
Byron was accurate, and the lovely apparition was 
indeed no other than that celebrated person. But 
how she ever chanced to be on that spot, is a prob¬ 
lem I can never hope to solve. What could 
have induced her, not only to desert the artificial 
excitement in which she habitually lived, and 
which was to her as the air she breathed, but to 
stray to a place so comparatively desolate, is a 
circumstance that appears to me to indicate an 
extent of inconsistency worthy even of Sylla him¬ 
self, that prince of paradoxes. And yet, perhaps, 
the solution of this seemingly mysterious proceed¬ 
ing may he found in the piquancy of its entire 
novelty ; for, with a religions veracity, it might 
be asserted of her, that, previously to the present 
period, she and Nature had never been alone to¬ 
gether during five successive minutes. 

But to reveal the ruminations of the lady. She 
had discovered him, as has been stated, some min¬ 
utes before he had observed her. 

“ I do really believe,” thought she, as he slow¬ 
ly ascended the hill, “ that that creature, in that 
carriage, is Mr, Fitz-Roy Byron. There are the 
black eyes—the black hair—the mustache—the 
Roman nose—the white teeth—all exactly as he 
has been described. It must be he, I am confi¬ 
dent. He is a handsome man certainly—very 
gentlemanly and distinguished. A coxcomb evi¬ 
dently ; but upon the whole, he more than 
realizes my expectations of his personal appear¬ 
ance ! Poor fellow! he looks very happy and 
good-tempered ! Heigh-ho !—In truth, it is al¬ 
most a pity that my reputation literally compels 
me to victimize him!” 

In the mean time, the carriage of Mr. Byron 
reached the termination of its laborious ascent; 
and the summit of the hill having been passed, 
the descent was commenced with a velocity that 
promised soon to compensate for the time that had 
been lost in its previous tortoise-pace. But in 
this instance also, the truth of the fable was again 
destined to be verified ; for, their hare-like fleet¬ 
ness had continued scarcely two brief minutes, 
when off flew a wheel, and crash ! down thun¬ 
dered the carriage ; jarring poor Mr. Byron’s 
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frame ten thousand times more in that single mo¬ 
ment, than had the united false notes of all his 
different acquaintance, during the whole of his 
previous existence—an achievement that his mu¬ 
sical sensibilities would once have deemed impos¬ 
sible. 

As soon as he had recovered from the transito¬ 
ry stupefaction into which this earthquake shuck 
had thrown him, his first effort was to ascertain 
whether he had sustained any serious injury. 
Finding, as well as his restricted position would 
permit him to judge, that no bones were broken, 
he lustily attempted to extricate himself from a 
situation at once peculiarly inconvenient and unbe¬ 
coming. But this was an object unluckily far 
more easily coveted than attained. The upper 
part of the carriage had fallen into a ditch, and 
the roof consequently being considerably below 
the level of the floor, the situation of the unfor¬ 
tunate inmate may easily be conceived to be re¬ 
markably unpleasant. 

Now Mr. Fitz-Roy Byron had by no means a 
contemptible opinion of his intellectual powers, 
and, in case of emergency, had frequently de¬ 
pended upon his head for his support; but that 
this august ornament of the human trunk should 
ever have been materially devoted to such an em¬ 
ployment, had never previously, by the remotest 
accident, entered into his calculation of possibili¬ 
ties. He was consequently extremely indignant 
at his situation ; and his vigorous effort to release 
himself having failed, he bellowed lustily for as¬ 
sistance. But as well might he have summoned 
the winds, for his servant had been tossed con¬ 
temptuously, like an egg-shell from a monkey, 
over a lofty hedge into a mud-pond in the middle 
of an adjacent field ; and as for the post-boy, he was 
far too deeply immersed in a vehement perform¬ 
ance of sundry pantomimic manoeuvres to which the 
agony of a sprained ankle was condemning him, 
to pay any heed to the vociferations of the im¬ 
prisoned and humiliated dandy. 

Mr, Fitz-Roy, therefore, soon found that he 
was left to his own resources ; and this conscious¬ 
ness supplied him with a desperation that, after 
many laborious efforts, ultimately enabled him to 
attain his object. First the head of the discon¬ 
solate man emerged from the window of the car¬ 
riage ; and then his shoulders forced their way 
through the same narrow space. At last, the 
natural position of “ the animal upon two legs” 
was entirely regained ; he stood upright, his feet 
resting upon the nether side of the luckless vehi¬ 
cle, and part of his body and his arms exhibited 
above the level of the upper window. This ob¬ 
ject attained, he tried to open the door; but all 
his efforts proving unsuccessful, he rested his el¬ 
bows upon the panels, and depositing his chin in 
his palms, deliberately paused to recover the 
breath necessary for the exertion which he was 
still doomed to undergo. 

He had stood thus for perhaps two or three 
minutes, when he was startled by a sound that 
made the blood rush into his face, and then return 


upon his heart chilled with horror ! To an indi¬ 
vidual in his situation, a man of the town, a man 
of the world, a clubman, a lounger, a gallant, the 
whirring of a dozen bullets in his ear would have 
been far preferable to that infernal sound ; for it 
seemed to him—oh, desperation ! like the effort 
of a female to suppress a titter. Even as the 
stunned culprit when the scaffold is presented to 
him, mechanically he raised his eyes; when, 
what should his horrified vision encounter im¬ 
mediately above'him, but the Lady Matilda Mor- 
den ! and with such a look of arch malice on her 
mirthful countenance, that really I have not suffi¬ 
cient stoicism to even attempt to describe it. 

His first impulse was to slink snail-like back 
again into his shell ; and there if possible forever 
hide himself from eyes that seemed to gaze upon 
him like those of Medusa. But he soon found 
that ingress was even more difficult than egress. 
He had therefore only the alternative of remain¬ 
ing to be stared to death by the Gorgon eyes 
which he felt were still riveted upon him, for he 
dared not again raise his own to ascertain the fact; 
or to make immediately a desperate effort to evade 
this appalling catastrophe. 

Each of these proceedings however had its own 
particular vexations and disadvantages. If he re¬ 
mained, he died. But, if he attempted to escape, 
while conscious that he was exposed to the gaze 
of the fair demon above him, he could not doubt 
but that he should make a very ludicrous exhibi¬ 
tion. And, perhaps, if there be in the world one 
situation more awkward and ridiculous than 
another, it is that of a man emerging from the 
window of an overturned carriage. A Vestris or 
a Louis Quntorze could not have undergone this 
ordeal with either grace or dignity; how then, in 
such a juncture, could even a Fitz-Roy Byron be 
supposed likely to be successful 1 

These were his harrowing reflections; but be 
had no further option ; one or other step must im¬ 
mediately be adopted. He consequently deter¬ 
mined to escape ; and the result almost instantly 
realized all his melancholy anticipations. He suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining the outside of the carriage 
without entailing the slightest imputation on 
either his grace, or his agility ; but in the leap 
which was necessary to deposit his person on terra 
firma, he slipped and fell headlong into the mire, 
immediately beneath the spot, on which he be¬ 
lieved his fair tormentor to be still stationed. 

His spirit was broken ; instead of springing 
from the earth, he rose slowlyand his temper 
was more disturbed than it had ever previously 
been. 

“ When I resolved,” thought he moodily, “ that 
I would speedily have her at my feet, I little 
imagined that I was destined so soon to find myself 
prostrate at hers.” 

But we will not trample upon a persecuted 
man; or any longer, with a malicious minuteness 
exhibit him in his misfortunes. We will there¬ 
fore not only suppose him arrived at the mansion, 
but that the couple of days have elapsed, which 
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intervened before bis bruises permitted him to pre¬ 
sent himself at the dinner table of his munificent 
host. 

On this occasion, he was seated next to Lady 
Matilda Morden, to whom he had been introduced 
during the morning of that day. And was ho 
fascinated by her! Did he appreciate both her 
charms of person and of mind ? Perhaps he did ; 
but he had conceived such a spite against her in 
consequence of her accidental privity to his mis¬ 
fortunes, that lie would not even acknowledge to 
himself the entertainment of any favorable senti¬ 
ments. Whether Lady Matilda was equally in¬ 
different to him, it is not easy to determine ; for 
as the very core of her vocation existed in the 
manifestation of a particular interest for every 
particular individual, she was so practised a per¬ 
former that the object of her attentions for the 
moment was little likely to detect the semblance 
from the reality. But on the present occasion, for 
the first time in her life, she was destined to be 
defeated. In vain did she employ the sublimest 
efforts of her art; in vain did she direct against 
him the entire battery of her glances, and wiles ; 
Mr. Byron sat impregnably secure in the citadel 
of his spleen, and scarcely even vouchsafed to her 
as much attention as courtesy required. Occasion¬ 
ally, he addressed himself to the pretty Miss Tem¬ 
ple, who was his neighbor, on the other side ; 
but, still, evidently, the prevailing features of the 
character he had assumed for the evening, were 
languor and nonchalance. How provoking ! and 
never had she before so much coveted a conquest! 

“ Why, Mr. Byron, how very dull you are to¬ 
night !” exclaimed piquantly old Lady Teviotdale, 
who possessed herself a most sepulchral vivacity. 

“ The dulness of Mr. Byron must, I am sure, 
always be more entertaining than the brilliancy of 
others,” said Lady Matilda, in a low tone, just 
delicately tinctured by sentiment; recklessly defy¬ 
ing, in her eager desire to propitiate, all the peril 
which her reputation as a wit could not fail to in¬ 
cur from thi$ unequivocal platitude. 

But all her efforts were of no avail. Courtesy, 
asperity; mirth, gravity; conciliation, provoca¬ 
tion; every demeanor, tone, stylo, aspect and 
demonstration, concordant and antithetical, were 
repeatedly tried and found equally unsuccessful. 
The inexorable Byron would not he persuaded 
to address to her his homage. 

During the ten minutes, or quarter of an hour 
of taciturnity into which she then subsided, per¬ 
haps she was weary ; or, perhaps, she was vexed ; 
or, perhaps, she was abstracted ; I know not; but 
from some, or other, or any cause, but that of her 
little black satin slipper being too tight , she had 
slipped from her beautiful foot this elegant and 
captivating portion of the feminine apparel. She 
had just become conscious of her bereavement, 
when the Bignal for the departure of the ladies was 
given by their hostess. Hastily, she endeavored 
to recover her little truant; but in the hurried at¬ 
tempt only propelled it to an increased distance 
from her. She made a second, and more anxious 


| efTort; and it produced a similar effect. All the 
ladies had risen—many of them had withdrawn— 
and she saw that her continuation in her seat, un¬ 
der such circumstances, was attracting attention. 
Not a moment was to be lost—and, with one more 
convulsive and desperate eifort to regain her lost 
treasure, she fairly and finally projected it beyond 
her reach ! 

Oh, it would have been worth the sacrifice of 
half-a-dozen years of existence to have seen, and 
to have known the cause of, the look of despair¬ 
ing resignation with which Lady Matilda Morden 
then glided from the apartment! 

After the departure of their fair neighbors, the 
gentlemen made their usual approach to the head 
of the table ; and Mr. Byron occupied the seat of 
our baffled heroine. He was really glad that she 
was gone ; lie had been pre-determined not to be 
pleased with her; and her efforts to entrap him 
into a flirtation had consequently only bored and 
vexed him. With the feelings therefore of a man 
who has experienced a relief, he threw himself 
back in his chair, and comfortably stretched forth 
his long legs ; when lo! they easily alighted on 
what the less proportions of the luckless Lady Ma¬ 
tilda could not with all her etforts attain. 

“ Why, what is Byron diving after?” exclaimpd 
Sir Sedley Manvers, thus directing the attention 
of the company to the circumstance of our hero 
having disappeared beneath the table. 

“ By Jupiter!” exclaimed in the next moment 
the object of their curiosity, emerging from the 
folds of the table-cloth, into visible existence; 
“By Jupiter! a trouvaille!" 

And he deposited upon the table the tiny slip¬ 
per of his unfortunate neighbor; when one general 
expression of surprise and amusement arose. Then 
it was passed from hand to hand, and obtained as 
general a share of admiration and curiosity. Many 
were the conjectures that were hazarded as to 
whom it belonged ; hut Mr. Byron, who with tol¬ 
erable certainty could have solved this question, 
from some vague motive which perhaps he could 
not have defined to himself, pretended that from 
the situation in which he found it, he was unable 
to determine who was its owner. 

Some obtuse and kind-hearted person then sug¬ 
gested to Mr. Edwardes, that the slipper ought to 
be despatched to the ladies in the drawing room, 
for them to determine, among themselves, who was 
the proprietor of it. But tho malicious, who are 
only too frequently the more acute, strongly resist¬ 
ed this proposition ; and protested that it would 
be worse than infanticide, wilfully to destroy their 
amusement in the very moment of its birth, espec¬ 
ially as it was in their power to bring it to a robust 
maturity. At the head of this class of malcon¬ 
tents was our friend Mr. Byron, who moved as an 
amendment, that no attempt should be made to dis¬ 
cover an owner for the shoe, until the gentlemen, 
should be present to witness it. 

The much desired moment at length arrived ; 
and the host and his guests repaired to tho draw¬ 
ing room. Curiously and scrutinizingly did they 
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eye all the young ladies then and there assembled. 
Now it happened that not less than seven or eight 
specimens of this very indiosyncratic species of the 
human genus had been collected at the dinner ta¬ 
ble ; all of whom, strange to say, were both so 
pretty and well made, that any 'one of them might 
have been the proprietor of the shoe, small and 
elegant as it was. The quizzers, therefore, had 
rather an ample field for their erudite investiga¬ 
tions ; and right curiously did they peer beneath 
chairs and tables, sofas and ottomans, piano-fortes 
and music-stools, for a sight of the complement of 
feet with which nature had blessed each of the ob¬ 
jects of their suspicion. Their industry gradually 
obtained its reward ; and at last it became pretty 
generally established among this inquiring body, 
that all their fair companions had been ascertained 
to be in possession of the whole of their attire, 
with the exception of Lady Matilda Morden, who 
sat most suspiciously, like the widow of Ems, ob¬ 
stinately presenting to the eyes of her inquisitive 
admirers only one shoe ; nor could any manoeuvre 
entrap her into a position which should exhibit 
her other foot. 

Just as this fact had been unequivocally sub¬ 
stantiated, the door of the principal entrance opened, 
with a prodigious eclat, to its extreme extent; and 
the tallest servant in the whole establishment, with 
powdered hair, a considerable quantity of gold and 
plush, and a general aspect and character of gTeat 
dignity, statelily entered the apartment, followed 
by three or four attendant menials, almost as long 
as himself. In his outstretched arms he ostenta-' 
tiously bore, with a vigor and an air worthy even 
of the best heroes of the Iliad, a massive silver 
waiter, which was as big as young Norval’s 
shield, which was round as the moon, if not quite 
as large; and in the centre of which—not the 
moon, or the shield, but the tray—conspicuously 
reposed, in solitary majesty, compensating by the 
strong contrast of its color for,the diminutiveness 
of its size, the celebrated little black satin slip¬ 
per. 

To the great surprise of the ladies, and to the 
great internal mirth of the gentlemen, though their 
countenances presented a profound affectation of 
gravity and astonishment, this procession then ap¬ 
proached Mrs. Edwardes ; when the leader of it, 
with an amusing unconsciousness of his participa¬ 
tion in a jest, formally acquainted her, in menial 
tone and phrase, during a most solemn silence, 
that the shoe had been found beneath the dinner 
table ; and that his master had desired him to as¬ 
certain from his mistress to whom it belonged. 
Great were the giggling and merriment excited by 
this announcement, among the livelier of both 
sexes; and even the most artificial and inert pos¬ 
itively really smiled. 

“ Who is the owner of. this very pretty slip¬ 
per?” demanded Mr. Edwardes, exhibiting it to 
the surrounding throng ; for great legislators may 
occasionally be facetious, upon “ precedent,” as 
even the stern Cromwell was a practical joker: 
“ Nobody answers ; then I must vote that we pro¬ 


ceed to what old Brantome calls les voies de fait , 
and make the discovery by occular if not forcible 
means.” * 

But in the very moment of its seeming fulfil¬ 
ment, the plotters were destined to be deprived of 
a portion of their anticipated triumph ; for when 
they turned from their admiration of their trophy, 
to recreate themselves in tlie discomposure of their 
victim, they found to their great disappointment 
that she had disappeared. The instant she dis¬ 
cerned the magnificent entrance of her much-hon¬ 
ored slipper at one door, she quietly escaped at 
another ; for she felt, with all her self-possession, 
and ready tact, that if she awaited the coming 
struggle, the laugh would be against her. 

The next morning, at breakfast, the conversa¬ 
tion turned upon the incident of the previous 
evening; and alter some few vapid jests, and 
bavardage, upon the subject, had been perpetrated, 
Fitz-Roy Byron remarked superciliously to a com¬ 
panion, in a sotto voce , which was quite loud 
enough to be distinctly audible to Lady Matilda, 
“ That he had never witnessed, or heard of in all 
his life, a more ingenious or elaborate stratagem 
to attract attention to a pretty foot. The fair 
damsel had certainly admirably succeeded in im¬ 
pressing everybody with a very exalted opinion 
of her talents for deception. But for himself, he 
contritely confessed, that lie could, not say that 
tricks of this nature ever particularly increased 
either his esteem or respect for the party who 
perpetrated them.” 

Shortly after the departure of the gentlemen, 
two or three of the ladies had repaired to the li¬ 
brary in search of bookB. Among this number 
was Lady Matilda Morden, who, after a long 
vacillation, having at last suited her fastidious 
taste, was retiring from the apartment, with the 
volumes she had selected ; when Lady Teviotdale 
accosted her, and taking her arm drew her slightly 
aside. Then addressing her, in the most confi¬ 
dential manner, and with the kindest possible 
malice, she said condolingly, 

“ I assure you, my dear, I really quite felt for 
you last night. Indeed, I told my daughter only 
this morning, that I little expected to have ever 
beheld you placed in such a situation. But it 
really is too bad of that Mr. Byron ; and ask 
Charlotte whether I did not say so ? I positively 
assert that all the kind advances you made to him, 
ought to have overwhelmed him with gratitude ; 
but instead of exciting in him any feeling of the 
kind, I declare, and so does Lady Temple, that he 
did not reply to them with even common atten¬ 
tion. And that harsh remark, too, of his, re¬ 
specting your little ingenious stratagem of the 
pretty slipper. Indeed, my dear, he must not 
only be a terribly insensible, but a very ill-bred 
person ; and, believe me, not at all worthy of your 
pursuit for the future.” 

During this speech of the good-natured dow¬ 
ager, not only the cheeks and forehead of Lady 
Matilda were died with blushes, but the neck and 
even the very' arms shared in the crimson suffu- 
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sion which hex charitable commiseration had ex¬ 
cited. As soon as she could emancipate herself 
from her friendly tormentor, instead of repairing 
to the drawing-room, there more to prattle than to 
read, away, into the very depths of her own apart¬ 
ment, hurried the discomfited Lady Matilda. 
When the doors were double locked, and her pri¬ 
vacy was impassably secured, then, and not till 
then, the proud and humbled girl threw herself 
into a chair, and gave vent to her deep mortifica¬ 
tion in a paroxysm of tears. 

“ I hate the creature!” she exclaimed aloud, 
in the .agony of her vexation, “ I positively hate 
him!” 

This impassioned avowal of the pacific tenden¬ 
cy of her sentiments, she repeated several times 
with increasing vehemence. After her wrath had 
been somewhat mollified by indulgence, she be¬ 
came more tranquil, and silently pursued the train 
of reflections which her chagrin suggested. 

“ Who would have imagined,” she thought, 
“ when 1 saw that frivolous coxcomb huddled to¬ 
gether in his prostrate carriage, and afterwards 
laughed at the absurdity and degradation of his 
position and appearance for half a dozen hours to¬ 
gether, that, within a week, he, the thing ! would 
have been the cause of my experiencing so much 
unhappiness ? 7, that have wealth, and rank, and 

fashion, and wit, and 

She raised her eyes, and gazed attentively at 
something that appeared behind the broad surface 
of the large mirror that confronted her. A very 
pretty object presented itself to her inspection ; it 
was that of a lovely girl, whose face was pale, 
whoso silken and clustering masses of rich auburn 
hair were most picturesquely deranged, and whose 
large, full, and eloquent eyes glistened with the 
traces of recent tears. She was half seated, and 
half reclining in a large arm-chair; and, alto¬ 
gether, her altitude and aspect alike presented a 
very fascinating picture of feminine disconsolate¬ 
ness and temporary self-forgetfulness. 

She resumed her soliloquy. 

“ 7, that have wealth, and rank, and fashion, 
and wit, and beauty; 7, that am known to have 
rejected the Duke of Churchill; 7, that the Prince 
of Hungary, who has more shepherds than our 
most opulent nobles possess sheep, declares to be 
the most captivating creature in Europe, and who 
has six, if not seven, times solicited me to marry 
one of his sons; 7, who possess all this eclat, and 
personal attractions besides, am to be treated with 
disdain by a coxcomb, a superficial creature, who 
has no one earthly advantage, but that he is not 
very ugly. However, I will be revenged! for I 
will never speak to him, or even look at him again, 
as long as I live! and then, we will see how he 
will be able to support his fate!”, 

For two or three days, Lady Matilda adhered 
most consistently to the infliction of this atrocious 
punishment. But, to the volatile and wnyward 
girl, the consciousness of having imposed upon 
herself a rule was a restraint; and soon, there¬ 
fore, the fulfilment of her resolution became a 


bore and an effort. The very necessity of avoid¬ 
ing him was itself an incentive to associate with 
him. But, deep within the recesses of her mind, 
was a feeling which also impelled her to this 
latter course. It was a strange, mysterious feel¬ 
ing ; she could neither fathom nor comprehend it; 
and it' was very vexatious and contrary: but it 
did not the less fail to make its influence acknowl¬ 
edged, because it chanced to be unintelligible. 

Several days had now elapsed since Lady Tev- 
iotdale had so kindly condoled with her. But, at 
tliis period, she availed herself of an opportunity 
of “exhibiting” to her patient, as the medical 
gentlemen express themselves, another dose of 
similar commiseration. 

“ Well, my dear,” she said, “ I approve highly 
of your conduct. I admire your fortitude ex¬ 
tremely; and so do Lady Temple—and Miss Tem¬ 
ple—and my daughter. You have cut him most 
completely and properly for the last two or three 
days; and I repeat, that I give you all praise for 
your excellent conduct. But, is it not provoking 
that he does not seem to entertain the slightest 
sense of your desertion of him! Now, does not 
this prove to you what I always told you—that 
he is a most insensible and indiscriminating per¬ 
son, and altogether utterly unworthy of your pur¬ 
suit?” 

“Well!” cried Lady Matilda, after having 
again taken refuge in the solitude of her chamber : 
“ Well! this is not to be borne ! The tiresome 
splenetic old woman ! She ’ll drive me mad with 
vexation ! And that creature, too—his excessive 
imperturbability and selfishness—I declare, he pays 
no more heed to me than if I were not jn exist¬ 
ence. But, I will endure this odious ill-breeding 
no longer. I will be revenged! and, if he do not 
know how to bear himself as a civilized being, I 
will teach him a lesson that he shall never recall, 
but in sorrow and in fruitless Tegret. 7 will have 
him at my feet! yes, have him at my feet—and 
then, forsake him—and make the conceited crea¬ 
ture rue for the rest of his days that he ever con¬ 
temned Matilda Mordon!” 

Like a greyhound in pursuit of the hare, after 
a long confinement in sight of its prey, away flew, 
with all the vigor of inclination, her giddy lady¬ 
ship in this more congenial path. With a perti¬ 
nacious assiduity, and a skill that would have done 
honor to a better cause, she now sat down, in reg¬ 
ular beleaguerment and siege, before the heart of 
the unconscious Mr. Byron. In all his whims 
and tastes she carefully coincided ; addressed her¬ 
self to all his foibles; and, whenever he mani¬ 
fested to her any peculiar degree of coldness, she 
only responded to the Blight, by increased efforts 
to propitiate him; and, yet so skilfully and dain¬ 
tily did she play her part, that in all this system¬ 
atic and zealous concurrence, she never approached 
obsequiousness, or deviated in the minutest degree 
from the most rigid path of feminine delicacy. 

But, with all her ingenuity, it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that she could conceal her manceuvres from 
the quick eye of Lady Teviotdade, who hated her 
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most rrmcorously, for the very sufficient and justi¬ 
fiable reason that she was pretty, and her daughter 
was plain; that Lady Matilda was sought and 
admired, and Miss Charlotte Duncan was either 
shunned or disregarded. But, in vain did the be¬ 
nevolent dowager interfere with her friendly sneers. 
Lady Matilda was now sustained by too strong 
and premeditated a purpose to succumb any longer 
to their influence. 

And how fared and proceeded Mr. Byron dur¬ 
ing the progress of this assault? What were his 
conduct, sentiments, and opinions?—In a very 
short time, he began to find that his antipathy for 
Lady Matilda was rapidly subsiding. During the 
next few days, it entirely expired; and, within 
the ensuing week, he discovered that she was 
a very elegant, beautiful, cultivated creature, and 
thoroughly worthy of his services and assistance 
in the flirting department. 

“ My dear Fitz-Roy,” said Sir Sedley Man- 
vers, one day as they were strolling together in 
the park, “I firmly believe that your fascinating 
self has really captivated that arch coquette, Lady 
Matilda Morden.” 

Now, the said Sir Sedley Manvers had spent 
one half his fortune and mortgaged the other; and, 
consequently, possessed a considerable predilection 
for Miss Temple, who was an heiress. But, it 
unfortunately chanced that, instead of gratefully 
repaying the baronet for his disinterested affection, 
the thoughtless damsel entertained a tender senti¬ 
ment for Mr. Byron—which, to say the least; 
was very provoking. Sir Sedley Manvers, there¬ 
fore, would not have been sorry to have seen his 
dear friend married to even a worse flirt than 
Lady Matilda Morden. 

“ Upon my life, I am in earnest,” repeated Sir 
Sedley, “ I do really believe that, consummate 
coquette as she has been, she is now seriously in 
love with you. 1 have recently watched her most 
vigilantly; and I am convinced of the truth of my 
statement. You know my tact in these matters; 
and you know too that I have never yet been de¬ 
ceived. But what a triumph for you, to have 
subjugated this hitherto heartless dominator of 
all others’ hearts—to have rendered natural the 
very Queen of Artifice! I am really afraid, Fitz, 
that it will make you insufferably conceited.” 

With great modesty and much generous firm¬ 
ness did Mr. Byron combat the supposition, and 
deny the soft impeachment; but they made their 
impression, nevertheless; and slraightways, he 
entered into an even more zealous fulfilment of liis 
duties in the flirting department. 

We must now return to our heroine. 

“ Do you know, my dear Lady Matilda,” said 
the bustling, volative, vacant Mrs. Colquhoun, 
who, of all the good things in this world, best 
loved a marriage; and ineffably delighted to watch 
its preliminaries through all their fascinating gra¬ 
dations, from their most mysterious germ, down 
to that final climax or anti-climax, a public sol¬ 
emnization : “Do you know, my dear lady Ma¬ 


tilda, I really must congratulate you on your con¬ 
quest.” 

But the lady made no reply; though a faint 
blush indicated both her consciousness and compre¬ 
hension of her companion’s speech. 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. Colquhoun, heedless 
of the sensation she excited, and equally careless 
whether she excited any attention at all; but talk¬ 
ing for her own amusement, without a thought or 
regard for that of her auditor—a very common 
infirmity in garrulous people: “ Yes, I am confi¬ 
dent that you have produced a very extraordinary 
impression upon Mr. Byron. Well, he is a charm¬ 
ing young man; and it is a conquest of which any¬ 
body might be proud. If I had been unmarried, 
or indeed, if aught had ever happened to poor Mr. 

Colquhoun-But, dear Lady Matilda, I hope 

that you will not allow your triumph to make you 
conceited—and, that you will invite me to the 
wedding breakfast.” 

From this time forth, “ The Two Flirts" 
walked together, rode together, sat together, read 
together, and sang together; in fact, acted as 
pretty a flirtation as ever was exhibited in a coun¬ 
try-house, for the amusement and edification of the 
rest of the society. Ab for Lord Ambleside, he 
never dreamt of offering any opposition to this ar¬ 
rangement. Mr. Byron was the heir to a barony, 
and of fifteen thousand pounds per annum; matri¬ 
monial qualifications which entitled him, in the 
noble earl’s estimation, to aspire even to the hand 
of his own matchless heiress. In fact, everybody 
was perfectly satisfied, except the amorous Miss 
Temple, and the splenetic Lady Teviotdale, who 
could not forget her own ugly and unmarried 
daughter. 

Thus, for some weeks events proceeded : and, 
during all this time did Lady Matilda, in accord¬ 
ance with her resolution, continue to feign the 
passion which she did not feel ? No ; she must 
have been a very bad person if she had, and should 
never, I promise you, have been a heroine of 
mine. But, what then was the result of her strat¬ 
agem? How did all this extreme intimacy ter¬ 
minate ? Why, in a very customary manner. 
She had not sufficient obduracy to enable her to 
execute the plan which her wounded vanity had 
conceived; and the consequence was, that the 
snarer became ensnared, and the intended captor 
was converted into the actual captive. The poor 
girl was deeply, thoroughly, uncomfortably in 
love. 

“ And now,” thought she, “ to what a hapless 
conclusion shall I have brought the perilous game 
to which my sorry spite excited ine, if he should 
not entertain a real affection for me. But how be 
convinced of the truth of his attachment, even if 
he should unequivocally avow it ? How repose 
an implicit faith in one, whose sble vocation it has 
ever been to profess the sentiments which he does 
not feel. While I have been weak enough to de¬ 
vote my whole heart to him, what is there to as¬ 
sure me, that he has not been trifling with me ? 
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J sought him —unfcmininely—weakly—culpably; 
and vanity alone would instigate him to respond 
to my pursuit. Rightly am I punished for my 
levity and folly!” 

Nor were Mr. Byron's feelings much more sat¬ 
isfactory. 

“ Sedley,” said he, one day, to his friend, “ Sed- 
ley, I am not happy.” 

“You !” exclaimed the other, in astonishment, 
“ you! Fitz-Roy Byron, not happy ? A minute ago 
I should have deemed such an occurrence impos¬ 
sible.” 

“ And so should I, one month ago.” 

“ But what is your sorrow ?” 

“ Matilda Morden.” 

“ I thought she was your love.” 

“Ah,” replied Byron, ruefully, P that is the 
reason she is my sorrow. Love and unhappiness 
—they are synonymes, I fear. At least, I know 
that Z live in a state of the utmost uneasiness. Oh, 
how unwisely have I acted! For the mere sake 
of a heartless amusement, and for the gratification 
of my idle, wanton, guilty vanity, have I now been 
for many weeks associating with this fascinating 
creature, and publicly addressing to her what was 
once my fictitious homage. But rightly have I 
been punished for my callous deception! for, to 
the very being whom I regarded as my toy, and 
my puppet, has my just fate ordained me to sur¬ 
render the custody of my heart. She has awakened 
in me feelings which I dreamt not to have existed ; 
she has changed my whole nature, annihilated my 
volatility, destroyed all my reckless spirits, and 
rendered me, I fear, permanently attached to her. 
Yes —I fear, because, captivating, enchanting, 
lovely as she is, I have too much reason to believe 
her to be a person with as little heart and passion 
as I once possessed. She seems to love me, it is 
true ; but were she unequivocally to avow her af¬ 
fection—to proclaim it, and to swear it—by what 
process of self-delusion could I ever induce my rea¬ 
son to repose any confidence in her professions? 
How, in short, could I ever cajole myself into a 
belief in the truth of her, whose whole previous 
life has been one ceaseless career of deception?” 

Such were the opinions and the apprehensions 
of “ The Two Flirts ;” and, to own the fact, they 
were not wholly devoid of either judgment or 
foundation. But love is blind, and love is omnip¬ 
otent, are two assertions that have been said and 
sung, repeated and received, until they have be¬ 
come established as facts. And facts, indeed, they 
must be, if causes are ever to be discovered from 
effects; for such is the conduct of the votaries of 
this precious deity, that it can only be explained 
by a religious belief in these attributes of his. 
None, therefore, will be surprised if the acts of 
Byron and Lady Matilda are found to be very in¬ 
consistent with their opinions. 

They had now resided together beneath the 
same roof above three months; an age in the 
history of the passions of volatile people. They 
had outslaid all the guests they had originally 
found there, with one exception. Lady Teviot- 


dale had long departed, finding that there was no 
chance for her ugly daughter at Vernon Cliff. 
But having heard that there was “ a very marry¬ 
ing young man,” at a neighboring seat, thence, 
by her diplomacy, she quickly obtained an invita¬ 
tion ; and thither, she still more quickly repaired. 
And, as there may be no occasion for again men¬ 
tioning her, we will at once state that she was 
successful in her speculation ; and that she most 
skilfully transferred to the shoulders of this nuptial 
Sinbad, a burthen far more tenacious and peevish 
than that of the Old Man of the Sea—and quite 
as ugly. 

Miss Temple and Lady Temple had departed, 
and, of course, Sir Sedley Manvers followed them. 
All had gone, with, as I have stated, one excep¬ 
tion, which must be obvious—Mrs. Colquhoun ; 
whom nothing could have induced to desert her 
present location, until she had witnessed the ter¬ 
mination of the chase, and the game fairly run 
down. No, if the cholera had entered the house 
in its most pestilential form, she would rather 
have voluntarily perished, than have deserted her 
post, ere site had seen the objects of her interest 
once firmly secured in the arms of either Pluto, 
or Hymen. And, to own the truth, as both were 
grand and effective terminations, she would not 
have been very particular with regard to the al¬ 
ternative : a wedding, or a burial—they were 
pretty nearly the same. The only really impor¬ 
tant difference was that, in the one case, certain 
individuals wept in white satin, and in the other, 
in black bombazin. Both, however, were equally 
pageants—and better still, both were almost equal¬ 
ly exciting. 

Of course, this lady was of considerable use in 
the development of the drama. Everything that 
mortal being could do, to advance, and to hasten 
the catastrophe, did Mrs. Colquhoun. Her zeal 
was unflagging; it had a two hundred horse 
power. By every possible innuendo, and skilful 
artifice, for she did not want tact, she was perpet¬ 
ually directing the attention of both to their mutual 
fitness. She often reported the kind words, and 
expressions of culogium, which had been uttered 
by each during absence ; and never tired of extol¬ 
ling the one to the other. Indeed, she carried her 
matrimonial meditations so far, as, when she had 
nothing agreeable to repeat, to invent the pane¬ 
gyric which neither had ever uttered. 

What with these wiles, and the headstrong in¬ 
clinations of the objects of her diplomacy, the 
course of true love at last conducted to a very 
customary termination. 

During one of those mild and pleasant days 
which occasionally occur in December, as though 
for the express object of rendering one additionally 
sensitive to the ensuing frosts, Byron and Lady 
Matilda were strolling in the garden of Vernon 
Cliff. Who that could have followed this pair, 
and unknowing who they were, have overheard 
their conversation, could ever have believed, that 
those two sensible people were, but a few short 
weeks ago, volatile, wordly, and irrational J .They 
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talked as gravely as a couple of mandarins, but 
far more wisely ; for the subjects of their talk 
were neither Cham-ho, nor Cham-he, the form of 
an obeisance, nor their sovereign’s consanguinity 
to the sun and the moon. Nor, yet more barbar¬ 
ous still, did they find their topics in that narrow 
and conventional sphere, which generally alone 
interests their class; but to the vapid and eter¬ 
nally hackneyed discussion of whicli only the most 
sterile, frivolous, and insensible minds can ever 
voluntarily adhere. No; their true, but unfor¬ 
tunately mutually suspected love, dignified them ; 
and their discourse assumed a high and intellect¬ 
ual tone. 

In the vast and stupendous works of nature, and 
in their mysterious and inscrutable relation to 
themselves, did these two examples of the occa¬ 
sionally elevating powers of their divinity, first 
find the food for their converse. But gradually it 
became more restricted ; and at last it entirely 
centred in their own feelings and passions. 1 
will not attempt to repeat the many flattering and 
affectionate sentiments which, while upon this too 
captivating and dangerous topic, Mr. Byron implied 
rather than proclaimed for the object of his hom¬ 
age. At last, the combustible nature of their dis¬ 
course conducted to a very usual termination— 
agitation; which, in its turn, led to an equally 
inevitable result— silence. 

In this rather awkward and perilous predica¬ 
ment, they stood for some time; Lady Matilda,, 
with her eyes bent obstinately on the earth, and a 
glowing and fixed flush on her transparent cheek ; 
and Mr. Byron as pertinaciously regarding her 
with an undisguised and passionate admiration. 

At last, Lady Matilda made a desperate effort 
to extricate herself from her too consciously ap¬ 
parent confusion and disquietude. 

“How beautiful are those roses!” she said; 
“ considering the period of the year, it is really 
quite wonderful to see them in such a state of 
perfection.” 

As she thus spoke, she hastily entered the hot¬ 
house, and plucked one of the flowers which had 
excited her sudden admiration. She then returned, 
and with a pair of scissors fashioned for the pur¬ 
pose, busily trimmed and clipped her prize ; and 
when this operation was completed, after having 
been prolonged to its utmost possible extent, she 
devoted an equal time and zeal to the arrangement 
of the flower in the attire of her bosom. 

With great interest and a profound silence, Mr. 
Byron had watched all these eloquent manoeuvres. 

“ I should like to have that rose,” at last, said 
he, timidly, and wistfully eying the coveted 
treasure. _ 

“ You would like to have this rose?” half un¬ 
consciously repeated Lady Matilda, her former 
confusion rapidly reviving. But she quickly added, 
with great apparent gayety, “ What would you 
give me, if I were to bestow it upon you?” 

All had been elysium; every word, look, and 
action of Lady Matilda had abundantly satisfied 
him. His resolutions and apprehensions had long 


been forgotten; and, for the last half-hour, he had 
been gradually approaching a crescendo of passion. 
At this opportune question—and a more judicious 
one than which, at that moment, she could not 
have selected, even if she had been inspired by the 
profoundest principles of coquetry—his fervor 
reached its orgasm; and exploded with an effect 
which might have shamed the finale to the first 
act of the Cetierentola. 

“ What would I give you ?” he exclaimed im¬ 
petuously : “all that the world—all that the 
universe contains— these would I give to you, had 
I the blissful power of bestowing them ! But as 
I am but a poor and limited individual, I can only 
offer you my sole possessions—my heart, and 
hand! Say, dearest Matilda ,” he continued, 
sinking on one knee, seizing her unresisting hand, 
and passionately pressing it to his lips ; “ say, do 
you accept my terms of exchange ? That rose 
shall convey your answer. If you resign it, my 
happiness is eternally secured to me ; but if you 
withhold it, you exile me from your presence for¬ 
ever.” 

She cast one long, fond, and yet investigating 
glance upon him. In the expression of tender¬ 
ness, and of truth, his eyes more than equalled her 
own: and in that moment, they stood mutually 
revealed, and believed. 

The goal was won ! Fitz-Roy loved her ! really 
loved her—She felt the proud consciousness—tri¬ 
umphed in it, gloried in it—and instantly the 
better mood and tone of feeling which affection 
and anxiety had conjointly engendered in her, 
vanished like a dream ; and all the factitious dis¬ 
positions, and caprices of the coquette, which time 
and indulgence had matured into a second nature, 
revived within her in their fullest vigor. 

The flush of delight gradually faded from her 
cheek ; and a far less captivating expression, that 
of self-command, assumed possession of her coun¬ 
tenance. 

“ There, take the rose,” said she, “it is not 
worth my preservation.” 

Byron received the gift with ’rapture, and tes¬ 
tified his gratitude on the lips of his fair mistress. 

In this manner did the Two Flirts affiance 
themselves. 

But though Byron was delighted by her acqui¬ 
escence, there was something in its tone, and 
phrase, that grated upon him, even at that moment. 
But when the first intense ebullition of his passion 
liad subsided, he became assured that, in her as¬ 
sent, she had not displayed the extent of feeling 
which he could have desired. Ho gazed inquiring¬ 
ly into her countenance ; but there was upon it an 
expression of tranquillity that did not reassure or 
gratify him. Could he have seen but into her 
heart, what an entire content would he have ex¬ 
perienced ! But the face was a perjured dissem¬ 
bler ; and. while her mind was really revelling in 
an exulting sense of happiness, she manifested an 
impassiveness that was aught but gratifying to an 
enthusiastic lover. Several were the attempts lie 
made to resume the tone of their former discourse, 
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but he received few responses, and no encourage¬ 
ment from hqr; and, consequently, an entire silence 
quickly ensued. Yet, to do her justice, this re¬ 
luctance to converse originated .less in a capricious 
wilfulness, than in the abstraction which the in¬ 
ternal contemplation and indulgence of her happi¬ 
ness occasioned. The germ, however, of mischief 
and of wrong was in her countenance ; which, 
with a guilty waywardness, she had composed into 
an expression of indifference, if not of levity. 

They reached the mansion, when Byron imme¬ 
diately sought Lord Ambleside, and having ac¬ 
quainted him that he had reason to suppose that 
Lady Matilda was not repugnant, demanded his 
sanction to their marriage. His lordship replied, 
that, if his daughter was concurrent, he could see 
no reason for interposing any obstacle—and thus 
the matter was arranged. 

But Byron was not delighted, he was not even 
sure that he was contented ; and again he strolled 
into the garden to meditate upon what he had 
done. Unconsciously he bent his way to the hot¬ 
house where Lady Matilda had obtained the rose. 
He entered it, and seated himself. 

“ How intensely happy,” thought he, “ was I 
here, only one short hour ago! And why am 1 
not equally happy now 

He could not, or rather would not, answer the 
question. He feared to acknowledge to himself 
that a mere change in the expression of his mis¬ 
tress’ countenance had revived all his former sus¬ 
picions—had induced him again to apprehend that 
she was a mere heartless coquette, who had really 
neither truth nor feeling; but who had assumed 
the semblance of both for the sake of gratifying 
her unprincipled desire of parading him before 
the world as the slave and victim of her fascina¬ 
tions. 

He had been but for a brief time abandoning 
himself to these melancholy meditations when he 
observed Lady Matilda advancing towards him. 
The sight somewhat soothed him, for from her air, 
and the inquiring glances she cast around, he in¬ 
ferred, what was the fact, that she had seen him 
issue from the house into the garden, and was now 
wandering in search of him. But his despondency 
was far from dissipated ; and he was still conse¬ 
quently uncertain whether to advance and accost 
her, or to allow her to pass him ; for though he 
could observe her, he was concealed from her 
view by the shrubs. While he thus hesitated, he 
saw Lord Ambleside quickly approaching from 
the opposite direction ; and in another instant, the 
father and daughter met close to the hothouse. 

“ My dear Matilda,” exclaimed the peer, “I 
have been looking for you everywhere, as I have 
no common intelligence to communicate to you. 
And yet, I dare say, that you do know that Byron 
has just been with me, and demanded your hand. 
For myself, I have no objection whatever to the 
match ; I think that in every point of view he is 
a very suitable person. But, as I have always 
determined that your inclinations shall never in 
the slightest degree be restricted, I now request 
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you to tell me without the least disguise, whether 
it is true that, as he asserts, you really like him 1” 

And how did Lady Matilda reply ? 

I will first tell you how she felt. While her 
father spoke, her face was crimsoned with blushes, 
her heart throbbed violently, and a gusli of delight 
pervaded her whole frame. When he had concluded, 
her first impulse was frankly to avow to him all 
the deep and strong affection she experienced; 
but, in the next moment, the perverse vanity of 
the obdurate and pertinacious flirt again unhappily 
predominated ; and her wantonly delusive answer 
was to this effect:—That she certainly did not 
dislike Mr. Byron—she thought him rather friv¬ 
olous, it is true—he was not so staid, or possessed 
of quite so much fond, as she could have desired 
—but that she agreed with her parent in consider¬ 
ing him, in a worldly point of view, a suitable 
parti —and, consequently, if her papa had no par¬ 
ticular objection, she—would marry him. 

Unhappy Mr. Byron ! a pleasant time had you, 
during this flippant speech, in your luckless place 
of concealment! Such, many worthy but rather 
inquiring people would tell you, is only too often 
the result of clandestinely listening to other 
people’s conversations. Not that Byron was pre- 
meditatedly an eaves-dropper. Heaven forbid! 
No ; in every respect, with the trifling exceptions 
of his coxcombry, and flirtations, he was an excel¬ 
lent, generous person, utterly incapable of an act 
of meanness. The fact is, ho had heard involun¬ 
tarily ; spell-bound by the intensity of his interest. 

Poor fellow ! his feelings were far too lugu¬ 
brious to permit an elaborate description of them 
to be at all agreeable to the readers of a light 
tale ; or to be at all in harmony with the general 
character of the tale itself. Melancholy was the 
prevailing feature of his mind ; and as it is the 
passion that makes, perhaps, the dullest picture, I 
shall only succinctly allude to it. All his antici¬ 
pations were confirmed ; he had discovered Lady 
Matilda to be the heartless, artificial person he had 
apprehended her to be ; she had been assuming 
the semblance of truth and feeling, in the vain atid 
selfish desire of inveigling him into an attachment 
to her. Yet this consciousness, grave as it was, 
formed but the less portion of his sufferings ; for 
the far greater part was occasioned by the humil¬ 
iating conviction that, in spite of his detection of 
her deficiencies, and comparative unworthiness, he 
still loved her with an unabated fervor. But ho 
resolved that she should not have to glory in their 
knowledge; he would mete unto her as she had 
meted to him, and assume for her the insensibility 
which he believed her to really experience. No; 
she should no longer suppose that he was the poor 
pliant creature she deemed him ; he would show 
her that he, at least, could exhibit, if he could not 
entertain, an indifference equal to her own. 

After breakfast, on the following morning, Lady 
Matilda repaired to the library, for the first time 
for many weeks, alone. She looked mournfully 
around her; every object, almost every volume in 
the room, reminded her of a person who was too 
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dear to her, to enable her, to support this un¬ 
wonted separation with even common regret. 
Besides, his mood and manner during the pre¬ 
vious evening had filled her with anxiety. What 
could have occurred to occasion Fitz-Roy, the gay, 
and of late serenely cheerful Fitz-Roy, the de¬ 
spondence which he had then exhibited? A senti¬ 
ment of increased uneasiness was the answer to 
this self-questioning. Little did she dream that 
he had overheard her flippant colloquy with her 
father ; but well did she remember the manner 
she had assumed immediately after she had ac¬ 
quired a conviction of the truth of his affection for 
her. Upon a retrospection, in her now softened 
tone of mind, how ungrateful, how unnatural, did 
this conduct seem. Poor Fitz-Roy! could his 
keen sense of this ill return for his impassioned 
avowal have excited his dejection ? Yes, such 
might be the sole cause; for, only too well did 
she personally know that, to the sensitive feelings 
of true love, the very slightest indication of a 
diminution, or even of a temporary suspension of 
affection in its object, occasions an acute pang. 
In another minute of reflection, doubt became con¬ 
verted into certainty ; and she stood remorsefully 
self-convicted of being the source of her lover’s 
grief. Oh, how honestly did she then condemn 
and hate her own levity! And tenfold was this 
painful sentiment increased, when she recollected 
how his unhappiness must have been strengthened 
and confirmed by the neglect which she had ex¬ 
hibited to him during the whole of the previous 
evening; for, piqued and vexed by a gloom which 
to her, in her then still exulting state of feeling, 
was unintelligible, she had systematically ab¬ 
stained from all attempts to enliven or conciliate 
him. 

During this contrite self-communion, she had 
stationed herself in the recess of a window, whence 
was commanded an extensive view of the garden. 
For a time, her eyes wandered unconsciously over 
the scene ; but, at last, they were arrested by a 
figure which both the distance and the foliage 
continued to render obscure. Instantly an im¬ 
pulse which is known only to love—and most fre¬ 
quently, to feminine love—assured her that it was 
Byron; and she watched it intently. The figure 
was moving ; and at length it arrived in a nearer 
and more exposed position ; when her suspicions 
were confirmed. It was Fitz-Roy ; and, in spite 
of the space that still intervened, to her quick eye, 
was apparent something in his attitude and air, 
that indicated that his melancholy mood had not 
passed away. While she gazed upon him, with 
the most intense interest, he advanced his arm 
towards, his face, and continued it for a brief 
while in that position, evidently in contemplation 
of some object which it sustained ; but which the 
distance would not allow her to distinguish. This 
object he then approached to his lips ; and again, 
a secret and indefinable feeling instantly assured 
her that it was the rose. 

What. a thrill of delight then darted through 
her, causing her heart to leap and her blood to 
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glow ! Hastily she quitted the apartment; and 
hurried into the garden in pursuit of her lover. 

Within the next ten minutes, in the moat re¬ 
tired and sombre path he could have selected, Mr. 
Byron heard footsteps behind him ; and he turned 
discontentedly to confront the intruder. Lady 
Matilda was rapidly approaching him ; her cheek 
glowing, and her eyes flashing, with animation 
and exercise, 

“ Fitz-Roy,” she exclaimed, holding forth her 
hand to him, “ dear Fitz-Roy, I have been seeking 
you everywhere”—and she paused and panted to 
recover her breath. 

A sudden gleam of pleasure flashed from his 
eyes, as he gazed intently, upon her ; but it quick¬ 
ly disappeared. 

“ I did not know that it was yon,” lie replied 
coldly, at the same moment languidly accepting her 
proffered hand. 

This unimpassioned reception was not what she 
expected, or could have wished ; but she was too 
highly wrought to be disconcerted by it. 

“ Do not be so frigid,” she said, “ or you will 
compel me to suspect that your demeanor is not 
in accordance with your sentiments.” 

And as she spoke, she gazed upon him so affec¬ 
tionately, that again Mr. Byron felt terribly 
tempted to relent. But he quickly mastered the 
impulse ; and rejoined with much self-possession : 

“ Upon my word, you are very flattering; but 
I confess that I cannot exactly understand why 
you do me the honor of considering me a hypo¬ 
crite. I can aver that, until Lady Matilda was 
kind enough to acquaint me, I was not at all 
aware that I was addicted to dissimulation ; nor 
even now, can I in the least comprehend what 
object I have in such a proceeding.” 

Her flow and excitement of spirit had been too 
great to yet desert her ; and still, therefore, unre¬ 
buked, she replied cheerfully and tenderly, 

“ I will tell you a very vain and fond conjec¬ 
ture of mine, which will reveal to you why I ac¬ 
cused you of dissembling ; as to the explanation 
of tho wherefore, that lies neither within my prov¬ 
ince nor my power.” She then added with in¬ 
creased archness, “ I guess that you were thinking 
of me when I first accosted you—aye, and very 
kindly too.” 

“Really,” replied Mr. Byron, somewhat 
startled and disordered by this sudden denuncia¬ 
tion and conviction ; “ really, I did not know—I 
do not know—whether I ought, as a gentleman, 
to plead guilty or innocent to so terrible a charge. 
But, pray oblige me by first acquainting me what 
is your foundation for it?” 

“ Ah ! that is a secret—but in the plenitude 
of my generosity I will reveal it to you. Allow 
me, then, in my turn to interrogate you. What 
was that object which some few minutes ago you 
held in your hand, and were kissing ?” 

At this seemingly very innocent question, 
mirabile dictu , the clear brown cheek of the 
stoical man of fashion, which, perhaps, during his 
whole existence, had never before changed its 
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hue, became suddenly converted into a vivid crim¬ 
son! 

Byron was indeed thoroughly confused—discon¬ 
certed—angry. He was vexed and mortified by 
the consciousness of his own discomposure ; and 
still more by this detection of his sentiments— 
this unceremonious plunder of the most cherished 
secret of his heart. While, however, he was 
meditating, and endeavoring to give words to 
some evasive reply, Lady Matilda suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, with an expression of arch simplicity, 

“ May 1 beseech that you will be good enough 
to inform mo what is that beautifully colored ob¬ 
ject?” 

And, as she spoke, she pointed to that portion 
of the male attire which lies about the region of 
the heart; and in the recesses of which conspicu¬ 
ously appeared a rose. 

“ Oh, this !” exclaimed the bathed Mr. Byron, 
more confused and splenetic than ever, as he me¬ 
chanically withdrew his treasure from the place 
which had betrayed it; “I am sure, I know not 
how it could have got there—it is a rose, a faded 
one; and,” he added, with a sudden recovery of 
all his self-possession, and a glance of malicious 
significance, at Lady Matilda, “ not worth my 
preservation." 

As he thus retorted, contemptuously he cast the 
flower from him, among a little wilderness of 
evergreens which skirted their path. 

Lady Matilda only too well remembered who 
had previously applied those very words to that 
very rose; and her,wounded spirit spoke elo¬ 
quently in the faint blush which suffused her feat¬ 
ures. But, in another instant, tho crimson shade 
departed, and an unnatural pallor supplied its 
place. She uttered not another word; Byron 
made not an effort to propitiate her ; and they pro¬ 
ceeded in silence until they arrived at the termina¬ 
tion of their patli; when she coldly and formally 
begged that she might not interrupt his walk, as 
she intended to return to the mansion. Her lover 
made no reply ; but stifily bowed ; and she with¬ 
drew. He watched her, however, intently as she 
receded; but no “ fond, lingering look” did she 
cast behind. Their first, but not their last, rup¬ 
ture had occurred between them. 

As soon as she had completely disappeared, 
Byron slowly and carefully retraced his path; 
anxiously casting scrutinizing glances on each 
side of him, as he proceeded. At length he ar¬ 
rived at the spot which lie had well marked, and 
quickly discovered his lost treasure. Eagerly he 
clutched the rose , which but a few minutes before 
he had abandoned with so much ostentatious con- 
tempt; gazed fondly and sorrowfully upon it; 
then he kissed it tenderly, and concealed it within 
the covering of his breast. 

“Oh! how can I ever sufficiently regret,” 
thought he, “ that so lovely and fascinating a 
being should be so thoroughly artificial 1 When 
she first accosted me, with her endearing manner, 
and her beautiful countenance beaming with seem¬ 


ing cordiality and sincerity, again for a moment 
she duped me ; and I credulously imagined that she 
really experienced the interest and the affection 
which her tone and her features so admirably as¬ 
sumed. But never again shall she cajole me into a 
betrayal of my tenderness; for, independently of 
all feelings of wounded pride and disappointed 
hope, how do I know but that, with a creature 
so volatile and wayward as she is, I may not, by 
a systematic and unvarying manifestation of indif¬ 
ference, at last pique her into a real and perma¬ 
nent attachment.” 

In the mean time, deep within tho recesses of 
her own chamber, was again immured the forlorn 
and self-communing Matilda. 

“ Thus, then,” she thought, “ are all my fears 
realized ! thus, then, are all my dreams of happi¬ 
ness eternally annihilated ! He to whom I have 
surrendered by best and fondest affections, is self¬ 
ish, froward, and heartless! God in heaven, help 
me ! for such is my wretched destiny—or rather, 
so weak, so sorry, so degraded a thing am I—that 
I feel that I shall ever fondly love him who disre¬ 
gards, if he does not contemn me! Oh, how insid¬ 
iously did he steal into my heart! and now that, like 
a traitor, he has gained it, he discards the mask, 
and recklessly and disdainfully shows how little 
he is deserving of that prize which I, poor credu¬ 
lous fool! was only too willing to yield. But he 
shall not triumph—if I cannot remedy, I can at 
least conceal my weakness; and my actions for the 
future shall intimate that I am as regardless of 
him as he is of me.” 

These were the resolutions of the two flirts, and 
to them they adhered for some time; as people 
unfortunately are more consistent in ill than in good. 

But in vain Byron addressed himself most as¬ 
siduously to Lady Harriet Gordon, one of their 
new visitors ; and in vain Lady Matilda flirted 
most vehemently with the Duke of Lancashire, the 
eyes of the two impostors often involuntarily met, 
and they stood consciously mutually detected. 
These momenls, however, of renewed confidence, 
were rare, and only of too brief duration. 

Mrs. Colquhoun, as may easily be conceived, 
was for a time, in a state of positive desperation, 
at this altered aspect of affairs ; for, prompted by 
her ruling passion, her quick eye soon enabled her 
to ascertain that Byron and Lady Matilda were no 
longer upon their former terms of concord. At 
first, she dreaded that their mutual estrangement 
might ultimately lead to a rupture; and there 
was not an effort which she did not make to recon¬ 
cile them. But when she found that, even in 
their most splenetic moments, no idea of breaking 
off the marriage ever entered into the head of 
either, she very tranquilly allowed events to pro¬ 
ceed in their present course. 

The party at Vernon Cliff separated ; and the 
affianced couple, among others, went to London. 
It had been previously settled that they should be 
united in the early portion of the spring. During 
the two intervening months they continued to asso- 
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oiate upon their recent terms ; there was no revival 
of their former amity; it seemed to have vanished 
forever. 

But why then not separate! Why plunge 
madly into a union in which there appeared not 
the least prospect of happiness? I know not. 
Perhaps their vanity interposed. All the world 
had heard of their betrothment; and consequently 
perhaps both equally feared that all the world 
might say of each that his or her particular self 
had subsequently been repudiated by the other. 
Or, perhaps, their dormant affection was still su¬ 
perior both to their present unnatural state of 
estrangement, and to their apprehensions of future 
discords. I repeat, I know not. In either case, 
their conduct was rash and foolish. But one must 
not attempt to analyze, or explain the dissensions 
of lovers, or measure them by the rules of reason, 
or even by those of the very commonest common 
sense ; for if we did, we should only too often be 
most discourteously tempted to pronounce that the 
performers in them are more frequently asinine 
than rational. The self-delusions and obliquities 
of passion may be considered to be a most danger¬ 
ously democratic influence; for, with an even 
more than American insanity for equalization, they 
remorselessly Teduce the intellectual autocrat to 
the level of mental bondage. 

However, in the present instance, a word may 
be offered in defence of the course of my hero and 
heroine ; for in the inmost breast of either, existed 
a latent and criminating consciousness, which; in 
spite of all self-advocacy and sophistry, convicted 
oach of having often wronged tho other. The nat¬ 
ural result of this severe self-upbraiding was, an in¬ 
voluntarily mitigated condemnation of the conduct 
of the other. Consequently, both may have enter¬ 
tained, in spite of all their petty piques and caprices, 
Buch an opinion of each other’s character, as to 
justify a probability of their future happiness. 

They were married. And Mrs. Colqdhoun was 
present at the ceremonial, and at the nuptial 
dejeuner. 

Weeks, months elapsed, but neither time nor 
matrimony increased their mutual understanding. 
If ever the French phrase, fausse position, was 
thoroughly applicable to a position, it was to theirs. 
Loving each other most dearly, yet was each, in 
the avenging consciousness of past deceptions and 
levities, eternally tormented by the apprehension 
of the indifference of the other. They had eyes, 
but they could not see ; they had ears, but they 
could not understand. Dearly, then, did they 
atone for their former frailties ! Though they 
could not always be so obstinately blind as not to 
obtain occasional glimpses of the truth, yet they 
may be said to have lived in an almost ceaseless 
fear of their mutual insincerity. 

Time progressed ; and with it, the. increase of 
their dissensions. Who, at one period, could 
have conjectured that Byron should ever have been 
compelled to resort to Tattersall’s, or to seek a 
refuge in his clubs, from the domestic bickerings 
of Lady Matilda Morden? Yet such was the 


course which he was driven, or believed himself 
driven, to adopt; and this desertion only conduced 
to increased dissatisfaction. In retaliation, Lady 
Matilda resumed, as a wife, with seemingly an 
augmented zest, those habits of flirtation which 
had rendered her so notorious as a maiden. But 
to this conduct, Mr. Byron very naturally thought 
proper to oppose his veto; and tenfold were the 
altercations which consequently ensued. 

They had existed in this state of connubial in¬ 
felicity for more that a twelvemonth, when their 
Anal quarrel occurred. Harsher and more re¬ 
proachful language had been interchanged, in the 
progress of their mutual exasperation, than had 
ever been previously uttered by either. At last, 
their dissension arrived at such a height that it 
was only terminated by Byron quitting the room, 
solemnly protesting that he would never again 
return to a house in which he bad experienced so 
much misery. Until his departure, anger was the 
predominant passion which Lady Matilda had man¬ 
ifested. But ns soon as the door had closed upon 
his retreating form, she burst into tears. 

“And is it come to this !” she exclaimed ; 
“ that I should live to hear him say to me that 
we must separate! Yet, for this result I believe 
I ought to reproach myself, far more than him. 
Still, I sometimes fondly fancy that we are mu¬ 
tually beloved; at least, God only knows how 
truly my heart is devoted to him. That we mis¬ 
understand each other, my conscience often assures 
me ; but the habit of quarrelling, and of division, 
has been so long commenced and matured, that 
Heaven alone can tell how it is ever to be termi¬ 
nated ! No longer do I look to the future with hope. 
Hope! the sentiment is up-rooted from my nature. 
I believe he is right—I believe he would be hap¬ 
pier if I were divided from him—at least, for a 
time. Poor, dear Fitz-Roy! your peevish wife 
shall not be a bar to your entrance to your own 
house. It is but executing now the plan which I 
have so long meditated, and to which, sooner or 
later, I feel I shall be compelled to resort. Yes, 
this very day, this very hour, will I repair to my 
father’s, and reside with him, until my absence 
shall have restored to us both, our former feel¬ 
ings. God, who sees into my heaTt, knows, that 
not from my own unhappiness, but from the con¬ 
sciousness of his, I derive the fortitude to undergo 
this temporary misery!” 

In this resolution, she immediately ordered her 
carriage ; and then repaired to her chamber, to 
make the necessary arrangements. In a brief 
while they were completed ; and she prepared to 
depart. But in this intention, she had no sooner 
opened the door of her apartment, than a strange 
and confused murmur struck sadly upon her ear. 
She gazed inquiringly at her attendant; and her 
attendant responded by a look of expressive sur¬ 
prise. But neither of them spoke; for there was 
something in the nature of the disturbance which 
riveted their attention to it alone. Lady Matilda 
descended, with some anxiety, a few of the stairs; 
while the sounds of many steps, and many muf- 
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fled voices, evidently approached. She listened 
intently. There was a noise, and a bustle ; but 
there was a solemn stillness in them, which at 
last succeeded in awakening in her a profound, | 
though still a vague alarm. Rapidly she then 
again descended, until she met, borne by four men, | 
on a rude litter, the body of her husband, disfig¬ 
ured by blood and mire! j 

Senselessly, on the hard stone, without a groan,; 
or a sound, instantly sank the unhappy Matilda. | 
When she recovered, she found herself in her 
own room, extended on her own bed, and attended j 
by her own domestics and a physician. For a mo-; 
ment she looked wildly around ; but in the next, ] 
the recollection of the horrible incident she had 
just witnessed, returned to her, and she uttered j 
the words, “ My husband !” The physician first 
attempted to impress upon her the necessity of tran- j 
quillity, and then to address to her phrases of am¬ 
biguous consolation. But, arising suddenly, and | 
gazing sternly on the humane equivoeator, with a 
masculine vehemence, which no human being; 
could once have supposed this feminine being to 
have possessed, she almost insanely demanded to I 
be acquainted with the worst. , 

In the conviction that any further opposition or, 
attempt at delusion would only be productive of 
evil, the physician acquainted her that Byron had 
been run over by a cabriolet; had been much 
bruised, and his leg dangerously broken ; but that 
lie still lived, and might recover. 

No power could then prevent her from imme¬ 
diately repairing to the chamber of her husband. 
Oh, how fearfully did her heart reproach her, 
when her eyes encountered the piteous spectacle 
which there presented itself! He whom she had 
left in all the vigor of life and health, he whom 
she now found that she adored , lay crushed and 
mutilated before her, a helpless, senseless object. 
And if aught could be found to increase the agony 
of such a sight as this, it existed in the dreadful 
consciousness that she might regard herself as the 
cause of this terrible catastrophe ; for, even in that 
moment of torture, she felt, that but for her peevish 
provocations, he might never have quitted his 
home, and consequently have been still a hale and 
happy man. But if this thought pained her then , 
what words can describe the remorse, the curse, 
that it afterwards became to her! 

I will not loiter in the chamber of sickness, or 
wiredraw a painful description of the physical suf¬ 
ferings of the husband, or the moral anguish of 
the fond and contrite wife. The moments that fol¬ 
lowed his final restoration to his senses were 
painfully touching. The agony which he had 
endured, and the peril in which he stood, had also 
purified him from the leaven of his petty infirmi¬ 
ties; the little frailties which were on the sur¬ 
face had been surmounted and replaced by the 
deeper and more solid qualities of his nature ; and 
strong, fervent, and untinctured by alloy, yas the 


affection which they then manifested. While her 
head lay droopingly on his face, and their abun¬ 
dant tears copiously mingled, they dislodged a 
heavy burthen from their hearts, and expiated ail 
their mutual follies. Like those rivers which are 
called into existence by some fierce terrestrial con¬ 
vulsion, their dormant and deeply latent virtues 
required a grave crisis to arouse them into a per¬ 
manent being. But the earthquake shock had 
occurred ; a knell had sounded that had vibrated to 
their very souls ; and they were morally saved. 

For weeks-Byron languished on his bed of 
pain, gradually growing more feeble. At last, the 
physicians thought themselves bound to inform him 
that if he had still any testamentary provisions to 
make, he should immediately commence them. 
The unfortunate man submissively received their 
decree ; and giving a key to his disconsolate wife, 
requested her to repair to his library, thence to 
obtain certain necessary documents, which he de¬ 
scribed to her. 

On the outside of almost all the papers was 
some brief indication of their contents. At last, 
however, she observed one, that was folded as a 
letter, but unsealed, and without a superscription. 
She opened it, and discovered a small heap of 
rose-leaves, and the withered stem which had once 
sustained and confined them in the form of the 
most beautiful flowers. On the interior of the 
envelope were written these words: 

“ The gift of Matilda Morden, now my beloved 
wife. May God ever protect and prosper her! 
and ultimately incite her to return the affection of 
her fond, and true, yet most unhappy husband.” 

Back to the couch of Byron, with this packet, 
and this alone, tottered the forlorn and conscience- 
stricken wife ; trembling beneath its light weight, 
as though she sustained an oppressive burthen. 
Before his eyes she exhibited its contents ; then, 
reposing her head on his breast, unrestrainedly 
abandoned herself to her grief, and again bedewed 
him with a torrent of the bitter tears of mingled 
affection and regret. 

From that day a change occurred in Byron’s 
condition; and gradually he recovered his strength, 
until all his former health and vigor were restored 
to him. 

It were vain to attempt to depict the joy of Lady 
Matilda Byron. The extent of it may be best in¬ 
ferred from the description of the change which 
occurred in her subsequent conduct; for she be¬ 
came, and has ever since remained, the truest, 
the fondest, and the most exemplary of wives. 
Her husband fully responds to her affections and 
to her virtues; and a happier or more united pair 
do not exist. 

And thus did the Two Flirts suffer until they 
had expiated the crimes of their youth ; for harsh 
as the assertion may appear to the thoughtless, 
and pompously didactic as it may be deemed by 
the flippant, I do aver that flirtation is a crime. 
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TUB TWO RAVENS. 

A STORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

CHAPTER TV 
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fotheyounggirl, who, but for their unceasing solicitude, would have 
been lest to them, - , • 

Presently the convaisarioitwaa interrupted by a tapping at the door; 
low as it was, it startled the fhir invalid.,. Suzanne opened the door. 

“ Good gracious! is it yon, sir ?” she said, with a deferential curtsey; 
“ I am delighted to see you. Are you able to go out so sooa - Are you 
quite well now ?” 

"Tolerably well, although still very weak,” replied M. de Greoulx, 
for it was he; “ but I longed to see you, and return my thanks.” 

“Sit down, sir, and rest yourself,” said Berthe, welcoming the 
young man. “ Sister, bring a handful of brambles to cheer the fire. 
I am so glad to see you. You seem quite recovered, at least you look 
so very well.” 

" I must look so differently from what you first saw me, that you can 
hardly recognise me.” 

This answer was accompanied with a melancholy smile. 

In truth his air was decidedly prepossessing; his hair, slightly pow¬ 
dered, as was then the fashion, was, at least so it coaid be surmised 
from the colour of his eyes and brows, of a rich black. His manner of 
introducing himself, and also of speaking, betrayed at once the noble¬ 
man ; the ease and dignity of his deportment contrasted agreeably with 
his mild and melancholy physiognomy. He took his seat between the 
two Raveo3, and asked, taking a glance round the chamber— 

“ How is your young friend 1 I sent every day to inquire about her, 
and really felt very uneasy until she was out of danger; hut 

“ Sheis much better, sir, thank you,” interrupted Suzanne, placing 
her finger to her lips, and looking towards the bed; “ there is not the 
slightest doubt of her recovery now.” 

“ Thanks be to God! For I reproached myself with being the invol¬ 
untary cause of her illness; it must have been brought on by the shock 
she received, and also by the fright. I can well imagine what she must 
have suffered daring that terrible night. I, though a man, would have 
been terrified.” 

“ No wonder,” observed Suzanne; “ people most have heenforyears, 
as we have been, in the habit of watching over the dead, not to be 
frightened out of their senses; especially when seeing him move who 
was to be buried a few hours afterwards.” 

“ You saved my life, most assuredly. But for your presence of mind 
and kind attendance, t might have died with cold and hanger in my 
shroud. ’ As he said this a shudder ran over him. " I never shall 
forget it; and I hope to be able some day to testify my gratitude in a 
more satisfactory manner than at present. Meanwhile, please to ac¬ 
cept this.” 

It was a purse, to all appearance containing some twenty gold lonis 
he placed it on Suzanne's knees. 

“ Oh' this is ten times too much, sir!” exclaimed both sisters, whose 
sharp glance eyed with delight the contents glittering through the net¬ 
work. 

“ I also wish to do something for yonr interesting young friend. 
Perhaps her parents are poor ? I might place her as companion with 
some lady of my family.” 

“ vtany thanks for her, sir,” replied Suzanne, bridling up, and as¬ 
suming an air of offended dignity, which M. de Greoulx rightly deemed 
strange; “sheis poor, true; but she is the daughter of a De Lescale.” 

"What!” interrupted the young man, “the De Lescales belong to 
one of the noblest houses of the province. They U1 are allied to the 
aristocratic families of Provence!” 

“ That is precisely why the younger member of this family was obli¬ 
ged to leave his own country, and seek elsewhere the means of peace¬ 
ably earning his livelihood.” 

And Suzanne continued relating, in a low voice, the misfortunes of 
M de Lescale, and the present painful circumstances of his daughter. 

To this relation the young man listened with an amazement not un- 
mixed with sadness. 

“ Can it be possible? A nobleman's daughter reduced to become a 
beggar!” 

No sir, never shall she be a beggar as long as we live,” retorted 
Berthe, with dignified pride; “ she is to remain with us, and never 
will she want any one'3 assistance. God forbid she should claim the 
protection of some distant relative. I know of nothing more painful 
than the compassion of those rich people who feel ashamed of their own 
relatives, because of their poverty.” 

Gaspard, turning toward the place where Emilie lay, hinted to the 
dame to speak in a lower tone. 

“ If she heard yon,” he observed, “ it might hurt her feelings to 
find that a stranger i3 mode the confidant of her distress.” 

“ There’s no fear of her overhearing us, as she is dozing,” answered 
Suzanne; “ else she would have asked, beforethis, with whom we were 
talking,” 

There was a pause, during which the two sisters did not divert their 
looks from Gaspard, who seemed lost in reverie. Had he believed in 
:he influence of the Evil Eye, he would certainly have deemed biraself 
bewitched; not that the countenances of his two hostesses had in them- 
lelves anything menacing; on the contrary, they expressed a certain 
legree of kindness. 

Berthe broke this interval of silence by inquiring whether the young 
roan, h id ever, casually, resided at the Chateau de Greoulx ? He made 
no difficulty in informing them that he usually resided at Greoulx with 
bis grandfather. 

Great was the amazement of the dames when they heard that the old 
gentleman was still alive. 

Gaspard himself was not & little surprised at their knowing his rel¬ 
ative. 

“ The last time I saw him, it was about fifty years ago,” Suzanne 
explained; “ he was then a handsome man, and his son, T/ie Chevalier, 
so they called him, young as he was—” 

“ My father!” interrupted Gaspard. 

“ Was then a lovely, fairheaded boy, as fair as his mother,” she con¬ 
tinued; “ he often would run away from bis tutor, U Abb( Jollivet, to go 
andsport with the young peasants, who all knew and loved him.” 

“Alas! he died twenty years ago,” added the young man; “I 
scarcely knew him; having also lost my mother shortly after, I re¬ 
mained an orphan under the guardianship of my grandfather.” 

“ So you are sole heir to the title and fortune of the Barons de Gre¬ 
oulx ?” remarked Berthe. 

“ Yes, I am an only son, as my father was,” replied the young man, 
in a mournful tone; “ My nearest kinsman now is my grandfather, the 
Baron de Greoulx.” 

“ He must of course,” the other hinted, “ have centred upon you all 
his ambition, and taken great delight in seeing you enjoy all that could 
gratify the vanity of a gentilhomme 7 

“ True : hitherto up to a very recent period, I lived like a lord. The 
Baron never quits his chateau, where be receives in the most handsome 
style all the nobility of Provence, I spent the entire of last year in 
Paris, living upon an allowance liberal enough to enable me to make a 
handsome figure in the fashionable Parisian world. The Duke de 
B -,a relation of ours, is Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. He pre¬ 
sented me at the court of Versailles, where I pissed two months to ac¬ 
quire, as we say, the court manners. I returned since Christmas, but 
remained only a week at my grandfather's mansion. This journey 
gave me a taste for liberty, and when I returned to the yoke, [ could 
not submit, I was wrong, I confess; but such a life bad become insup¬ 
portable to me.” 

These last words he said with an expression of haughtiness and des¬ 
pondency. 

“ My grandfather manifested intentions little in accordance with 
mine. My temper is after his own, firm, perhaps even stubborn 1 
resisted, he then treated me like a disobedient child; overwhelmed me 
with reproaches and threats. In order not to bo wanting in the re¬ 
spect I owe him, I left the chateau, and came to Marseilles.” 

“ Perhaps without money ?” interrupted Berthe. 

“ I had about me some fitty golden luuis; this was sufficient to enabls 
me to live for a time as an humble citizeu, without servants or carriage. 
Moreover, I intended entering the army at the moment I fell sud¬ 
denly ill.” 


‘ Through weariness and sorrow,” again interrupted the Raven. 

‘ Yes, it is quite true;” and he sighed; “ I am young, of nobie birth, 
l the only heir to a large fortune, yet I have led a weary, miserable 


“ Like all those dependent on the Baron,” said Suzanne, with the ac¬ 
cents of a bitter compassion. 

“ Gh! you may as well tell us everything; we knew the family ages 
‘go ” 

*• Then did you over live in the Chateau do Greoulx?” 

“ We did,” answered Suz inne, rather bluffly ; “ but it is useless to 
enter into particulars. All we need say is, th it we were closely ac- 
Iu.iinted with your family ; with those who are dead as well os the one 
livmv; we knew them all; therefore you may place every confidence 
in us.” 


Gaspard conjectured that, the dames had been in the service of the 
late Baroness de Greoulx, his grandmother, dead about half a century 
ago; and, albeit he thought them to be of rather low station, he did 
not despise the pwoofis of interest they showed him, after their own 
way. 

“ If you knew my grandfather,” be resumed,** you must comprehend 
what I had to endure, living under his authority. He is a man whose 
absolute and violent will never brooked a contradiction; he is possessed 
of all those qualities that give renown in the world; he is handsomely 
generous, most engaging and graceful in his manners; all who come to 
visit the chateau receive from him the hospitality of a prince, and quit 
him enchanted with his kindness To whomsoever does not know t»iw^ 
otherwise, he appears, despite of his age, to be a man of even temper, 
and perfect amiability; bat for me, and aU belonging to him, he ever 
was harsh and inflexible, even to cruelty. When but a child, I often 
shuddered at a mere look from him; I was but too well aware that the 
slightest giddiness, forgetfulness, or irregularity in my duties, brought 
upon me the most severe punishment; my life was a continual dread 
of his anger. In after years I had to yield in my leanings, tastes, ideas, 
and temper; the least contradiction to his will was taken as an offence, 
every observation as a want of respect. In fact, my existence was not 
unlike that of a monk who makes the vow of passive obedience, and has 
nothing of his sown, not even his wiU. From year to year, snch re¬ 
straint became more unendurable; repeatedly I was near flying from 
the chateau, and renouncing everything. My journey to Paris afforded 
me some respite, but also made me the better perceive how intolerable 
was that restless despotism of my grandfather’s. I again entertained 
ideas of resistance, even of revolt. On the evening of my arrival, the 
Baron kept me with nim after sapper, and said, in his own dry and 
short tone—‘ Gaspard, I desire you to marry Mademoiselle Louise de 
la Verriere. She is the wealthiest heiress in all Provence. Since last 
week I have been busy preparing the marriage-settlements with my 
lawyer. The contract is to be signed shortly; you will then know 
what fortune I intend to bestow upon you. Now, sir, you may retire 
to youT apartment.’ ” 

“ That’s the way he always would speak,” Berthe observed “Wen, 
then, what followed ? Excuse, dear sir, my involuntary interruption.” 

“Then I bowed respectfully and withdrew. Mademoiselle de la 
Verriere is a young lady of an exterior anything but pleasing; nor 
even do her features bear the stamp of kindness; as to her mind, it is 
in perfect keeping with the rest. For several days, I felt dreadfully 
perplexed. To hear my grandfather, this alliance was all bat con¬ 
cluded. I lectured myself, almost preached myself, into submission; 
bnt reason, as well as my senses, revolted against this projected union. 
I’d have become a monk rather than marry the fascinating heiress. 
At length one day I abruptly took my resolution, and went to my 
grandfather. I expressed, in the most reverential manner, my pos¬ 
itive refusal—to tell you the truth I trembled all the time.” 

“ No wonder!” thought Suzanne, aloud. 

“ As to what followed, I could not tell; I was beyond myself. The-' 
first words he uttered were a threat to have me incarcerated. That 
very evening I left the chateau; I feared not to be able to master my' 
indignant passion, and took at random the road to Marseilles. Since 
then, I had no tidings whatever from Greoulx. I but too well know 
my grandfather; he never will forgive me, and when he dies, his male¬ 
diction will be my inheritance.” 

" Matters may still be put to rights,” said Suzanne, shaking her 
head; “ against death alone there is no remedy; and yet one may es¬ 
cape from it, for you, my dear sir, are a striking proof of it. We sriH 
do all in our power to be of service to you, as far as our means allows 
if you want money, we can lend you some; that will be better than ap¬ 
ply to usurers; and, in the first place, here is a sum we will not ac¬ 
cept;” and she gave back the purse to the young man. “Certainly, 
not; we would not take that money—only think! so much gold for one 
night’s attendance! Why, if we did it, then might we be rightly caUed 
birds of prey, and deserve our surname of* Ravens.’ ” 

“So you are aware that people have given you such names?’ in¬ 
quired Gaspard, with a half smile. 

“ Yes, sir; but what care we about it! The good Marseillaise are 
afraid of us, and point at ns in the streets. Wh&t matter ? We are 
conscious of never having done harm to any living creature; we await, 
with resignation, our last day ” 

M. de Greoulx admired the old dames’ philosophy, so simple in its 
practice, and breathing a spirit of true piety. At last, being about to 
take leave, he held out his hand to the sisters, saying— 

“ I shall often come to see you. Keep this money; you will lend it' 
to me, should I ever want it." 

At this moment he turned his looks towards the bed, thinking he ha<f 
seen a slight movement behind the curtains. Berthe divined big 
thoughts, and said— 

“ She is still asleep.” 

The two sisters accompanied the young man to the door: meanwhile, 
Emilie balf-opened the curtains and pnt her head forward; for more 
chan an hour she had been kneeling on her bed, gazing at the handsome 
stranger. When the Ravens re-entered the room, she lay down again, 
and pretended to be slumbering. For a long time after their visitor’s 
departure they conversed about yonng De Greoulx. Both were agreed 
in feeling a real interest in the young man. 11 

“He treated us with affection,” thought the one; '* he did not de¬ 
spise us for being poor.” 

“ And he has a grateful heart,” observed the other. 

And the last words of their conversation were—“ Well, God grant 
he may say some day, * The Ravens have been my most devoted 
friends!’ ” 

CHAPTER V. 

A few days afterwards, Gaspard de Greoulx returned to that gloomy 
dwelling, the threshold of which no one willingly ventured to cross; he 
found Emilie seated at the fire between the Ravens. Berthe had wrap¬ 
ped her in a huge dress of black silk, which looked much like the old 
gown of a lawyer; her snow-white, delicately-shaped hands issued from 
extremely wide sleeves; a spacious hood half concealed her fair head, 
aod a sort of velvet mantle covered her shoulders. This costume, a ra¬ 
ther strange one lor a patient, had been selected from among the heaps 
of dresses which, of wont, were allotted to the two sisters. 

There was something forbidding in this attire, but, like a flower sur¬ 
rounded with dark foliage, Emilia’s lovely countenance projected in a 
graceful relief from the midst of these black folds: she was now turned 
to the hearth, her blanched cheeks receiving a transient glow from the 
reflection of the flame, and in this position her features shone with * 
calm aud suffering beauty, which made no small impression upon the 
young man. 

“ She is quite convalescent, is she not ?” he inquired in a low voice; 
and as she slowly directed her looks towards him, he approached in a 
most respectful uttiude, and said— 

“ I knew, mademoiselle, you were almost well, and no one felt more 
joy than I on hearing of your recovery.” 

The-e words, the sound of his voice, still increased Emilie's paleness; 
her emotion was deep; but as yet she felt unconscious of what could be 
the source of these violent throbbings of her heart. 

During the last three weeks her mind had been engrossed with the 
one same thought aud remembrance: that of the man she had seen 
lying as dead, and who had risen tolife as though her tears and fervent 
prayers bad recalled him from the threshold of the grave; this was 
her fixed idea, and she delighted in it, through a natural want of emo¬ 
tions. Words failed her to respond to Gaspard; she bowed, half smiled 
to him, and leant in the easy chair, wherein she had been comfortably 
settled by Berthe. 

"She is rathir exhausted,” said Suzanne, offering her own seat to 
Gaspard; “ her convalescence has not been as rapid as we expected. 
The other evening, after you left, she was resting; but the night was 
bad; the fever returned, and we had to stay up till daylight: a' last, 
by the grace of God, she slept, and now she is all right. I daresay 
she’ll be able to go to mass with ns next Sunday. All she requires is 
quiet of mind ; she hasn’t a bit of courage; she is constantly buried in a 
sort of reverie, and seems to live in a world different from ours. Come, 
my child, rouse yourself.and talk with the chevalier. Don'tyouknow he 
was kind enough to send every day to inquire about your health ?” 

“ I feel deeply grateful. Monsieur,” Emilie said, in a faint voice. •* £ 
am better—nearly well—my friends have taken such care of me. Oh ! 
Pnever shall forget all they have done for me! Yes, Suzanne, Berthe, 
you hive saved my life,” she added, feelingly, and looking with much, 
affection at both the sisters. 

Iler heart was strongly moved, through a deep sense of gratitude; 
presently tears dimmed her eyes; a something hitherto unknown to hep 
caused her to give vent to her feelings, and indeed she wanted bnt a 
pretext to weep. 

“ Now, E uilie, I won't have you cry, nor will I altow you to give 
way in this manner,” exclaimed Berthe, with scolding kindness: “ you 
know it injures your health; besides, is not this u nice welcome for the 
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chevalier ? Come, come, wipe your eyes, and let ns talk of something 
more gay- As the proverb hath it, ‘ The expectation of a minute of 
grief is more painful than the remembrance of many past sorrows.’ 
Only think, that next Sunday we will take you to last mass, that you 
may thank the Almighty for your recovery.” 

Having said thus much, she gently placed EmQie’s head on a soft pil¬ 
low, and swept her hand over the young girl’s forehead, as though to 
dispel the clouds of sadness. 

M de Greoulx looked at the patient with keen interest; never had a 
woman shown herself under more striking contrasts; her budding beauty 
gleamed between the parchment faces of the Ravens, as a sunbeam 
playing through an obscure grove; and her presence diffused light and 
yoy through this abode, where one thing and all betokened wretched 
poverty. _ ... .. 

Gaspard heaved a sigh! As he diverted his looks from Emilie, his 
glancehappenedto fall upon a wreath of everlastings banging over the 
mantel-piece, and surmounting the image of some saint. 

“It wasEmilie brought that,” observed Berthe ; “ the day she was 
carried home senseless, I found this wreath passed round her arm. A 
strange fancy, I must say ” 

“ I have been told it brings good luck to keep the flowers that have 
been placed over a dead person,” eagerly interrupted the young girl; 
“so I thought it no harm to take the wreath without asking permis¬ 


sion. . , 

“ Well, really, you had a curious idea!” ejaculated Suzanne, with 
good-humoured raillery; “ but don’t you see, child, the chevalier was 
but half dead, so there can’t be any virtue at all in the flowers.” 

« Yes; but then another thought struck me ” 

“ Well, let us hear your other thought.” 

“Why,” she hesitated to say, “ I felt so very ill that I expected the 
wreath wonld be of avail for me.” 

“ If I had known that, I would have thrown it in the fire!” Berthe 
interrupted, making a movement as though the deed should follow the 
will- 

“Oh! no! do not, 1 beg of you!” exclaimed Emilie; “I wish to keep 
these flowers for myself; sure, it does not make ns die to think of death; 
and some day, in many, many years, I would like those everlastings to 
be placed on my forehead, previous to my being laid in my tomb.” 

“But, my child, you do not expect to die an old maid, do you, 
though ?” Berthe asked, with a half-smile; “ it would be rather a pre¬ 
mature resolution.” 

Emilie lowered her eyes; albeit she made no answer, a slight move¬ 
ment of her brows, and the expression of her lips were tantamount to 
an affirmation. 


“Sheis right,” thought Gaspard to himself; "beauty, nobility of 
birth, perfection, will be of no avail, for she is poor! A noble family 
will scorn her: it is likely she will not consent to marry a man of low 
extraction, therefore she will re main single her entire life.” 

The fair orphan had now closed her eyes; it was obvious this conver¬ 
sation had fatigued her. The Ravens continued to talk with Gaspard 
in a very low voice. 

" Well,” inquired Berthe, “ did you take any step, or attempt any¬ 
thing with regard to the old Baron ?” 

"Nothing whatever, as yet,” responded Gaspard, bnt too ready to 
converse with the dames, the sole persons who took a real interest in 
h im : «the only means of obtaining my grandfather’s pardon would be 
to say that I am prepared to marry Mademoiselle de La Verriere, and 
at snch a price I desire it not.” 

“ Bnt, then, matters cannot stand as they are ?” 

“I know that,” he answered, with a melancholy, though determined 
tone; “ I shall make up my mind and write to the Baron; my letter 
will have no effect; of this I am well aware. It will not prevent his 
disinheriting me; but I wish to convince him that, under any other cir¬ 
cumstances, I would have obeyed his will; I shall assure him of the true 
respect I still entertain for him; of my fervent desire that his old days 
may be long and prosperous : afterwards I will enter the king’s army, 
and, perhaps, 1 will make my way to fortune: if a ballet stop me on the 
road, l shall die without one regret; for there is not one soul to whom 
my life could be of the least interest.” 

Emilie lowered her hood, as though the light affected her sight; she 
remained thus, her face half concealed, and her closed hands pressed 
upon her breast. 

“ Such is my resolution,” continued Gaspard ; “ I have no second 
course to adopt.*’ 

“ The Baron has not the power of entirely disinheriting you,” re¬ 
marked Berthe; “ you are his only descendant inn direct fine, and ac¬ 
cording to the custom of Provence the rights of no other kinsman can 
prevail over youis.” 

“ You are right,” rejoined the young man, rather surprised to find 
the old dame acquainted with the customs of Provence, “ but our noble 


fiefb are not inalienable. 

“ Do you really thiak, then, that he would go so far as to change the 
nature of his property, and sell his estates for the purpose of depriving 
you of the inheritance f" 

“ You little knowmy grandfather, if you doubt it. I never saw him 
once fail to pat a threat into execution. I have resisted—disobeyed his 
order. The only means of being reconciled I emphatically reject; 
therefore I am perfectly conscious of what I can expect from him at 
present.” 

“ Still, if I were yon,” observed Suzanne, whftse attention and inter¬ 
est vied with her sister’s, “ 1 wonld not act too hastily. The baron al¬ 
lows yon to live here peaceably; remain in Marseilles, and then we 
shall see. We will assist you as far as our little means will permit. 
Of necessity the Chevalier de Grloulx cannot live like a mere clerk; 
ire will lend yon money.” 

“ I cannot express all I feel for your affectionate interest; but who 
knows whether I should ever be able to repay you,” interrupted the 
Chevalier. “Consider that my future prospects are anything hut 
brilliant. I may die without leaving enough for my funeral expenses; 
who, then, would pay my debts ?” 

“ Don't mention that,” brusquely retorted the Raven; “ you may 
accept our offer without any scruple whatever—you may, I tell 
you.” 

Emilie listened in a silent attitude, her head bent down, her face con 
eealed beneath her hood. How gladty would she have pressed to her 
heart these two poor old women, who were now endeavouring to force 
the young man to alter his plans. She uttered not a word as long as 
his_ visit lasted; bat no sooner was he gone, than she rose, and ex¬ 
claimed, with a sweet smile, taking gently Berthe’s hand— 

“ How very kind you are! Oh! I feel quite well now; I long to be 
completely restored to health I gave yon much trouble, and yet you 
uttered not a word of complaint! I can’t tell you how gladly I will 
work for yon, and how happy I shall feel to make myself useful!” 

From this day M. De Greoulx regularly visited the dames. There 
wore at that time but few patients in town; this allowed them time to 
receive his visits. He was wont to come in the evening. Berthe always 
took care to have a good fire, before which was laid the antique table, 
over which an old black apron acted the part of a table-cover. Su¬ 
sanna wonld then take from the press an old pack of cards, and 
Emilie bring a leathern bag, filled with mere liards (the fourth part of 
» son). 

The Ravens were very fond of cards. This harmless amusement gave 
them now and then an opportunity of winning a few pence from Gas¬ 
pard. Willingly did the young noblemen play their game, whilst the 
charming orphan, seated at that corner of the table where the lamp was 
placed, silently observed him talking or playing; yet so reserved were 
her looks, that she did not appear to lift her eyes from her work. M. 
De Greoulx soon experienced the greatest delight in these evenings: 
albeit he always had a strong dislike for cards, he found this game en¬ 
tertaining; and it was ever with feelings of regret that he heard the 
church clock strike nine, the hour at which be must retire, eo enthrall¬ 
ing was Emilie’e beauty—so sweet was the expression of her large bine 
eyes, when uplifted to welcome his arrival! For the two old dames he 
entertained, also, sentiments of gratitude, and even affection. Through 
their cold, and sometimes vulgar maimers, a sound judgment and real 
goodness of heart wore strikingly perceptible. It even happened, at 
times, that they spoke, as though through remembrance, a language 
little in accordance with their rank in life. In truth, they often ex¬ 
pressed ideas which strangely contrasted with the niggardly habits of 
their life. They wanted neither wit nor penetration; yet they did not 
in the least suspect that love conld spring up between the handsome 
young man and the lovely orphan, who scarcely conversed together, 
out stealthily stole a glance at each other, and seemed to place their 
happiness in merely seeing the dimes enjoy their game at cards. Nor 
conld they dream that such feelings might exist between them; for the 
poor old dames had no experience of the passions, no one having ever 
loved them 

. M. De GHonlx yielded to the charm of this obscure but tranquil ex¬ 
istence, without caring about the past or thefuture. Never had his life 


glided away so blissfully. There dwelt for the first time, within his 
breast, one of those passionate affections which so completely absorb 
the thoughts, and from which we derive every joyful impression. 

To the very respectful letter which he had addressed to his guardian 
and relative no answer had come; yet he wondered not at this silence. 
Such conduct on the part of the Baron seemed to the young man theun- 
mistakeable proof that his independence was forever gained; nor did 
he regret the sacrifice with which it must needs be attended. 

The Ravens reflected upon this subject more gravely; bnt to their 
anxious inquiries he would invariably respond—“ When I am perfectly 
sure that the Baron has excluded me from his will, then will I at once 
take my resolution, and though a nobleman, exert myself, and work 
for my support. Yet I do not entertain the least doubt but that my 
days will pass away happier than if I had wedded the rich heiress.” 

One Sunday the dames and Emilie were returning from Tespers, 
which they had heard at La Major. The day was beautiful, soft was 
the breeze hovering over the bosom of the sea; glimmering were the 

various hues reflected therein from the rosy donas. The saline per¬ 
fumes of the sea-weed, wafted by a gentle wind, mingled with the fra¬ 
grance of spring. The terrace was thronged by myriads of promena- 
ders, eager to inhale those reviving emanations, and enjoy the last 
hoars of sunshine. 

They crossed the irregular square, stretching from the church to the 
Fort Saint Jean. This promenade is an immense terrace, built over 
the rampart3 bathed by the wide sea. In calm weather the strollers 
can hear the profound murmur of the waves gently breaking against 
the reefs, sweetly contrasting with the joyous cries of the children 
sporting along the strand. 

When the wind blows high (coming from the sea) the roaring and ir¬ 
ritated waves beat these huge walls, and the foaming billows, white as 
the mountain snow, wash the stone, worn away by the saline air. The 
white sails of the fishing-boats quit the harbour in fine weather, and 
farrow the roadstead wherein lay the foundations of the many pretty 
country houses, crowned with pine-groves. Opposite the port of Mar¬ 
seilles clusters of barren, greyish cliffs, form an island, on which stands 
the Chateau d’lf, an old state prison, safer than the Baatile ever was; 
from the sea shore may be seen its lofty towers, intersected but with 
few windows; beyond this stands, at the horizon, the lighthouse of 
Flanier, rising like a mast; ever and anon do the mists steal from the 
eyes its undefined shape, suspended between sky and water. 

Emilie, leaning pensively on the parapet, was lost in admiration, con¬ 
templating with an eagle eye the gorgeons scenery, the pure sky, the 
calm sea, reflecting the aznre above, and the crimson sunset already 
gilding the neighboaring clouds. As she carried her looks from the sea 
to the heavens, she sighed deeply and exclaimed— 

“ How very magnificent!” 

“ Splendid weather for our fishermen!” observed Berthe, “ fish will 
be given away to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, I declare there is M. de Greoulx yonder!” exclaimed Suzanne, 
joyfully; “ look yon, Emilie, with your young eyes, for mine often de¬ 
ceive me.” 

Emilie started, and turned round instantly. 

“ It is the Chevalier, indeed it is (she could not mistake him)! he 
does not see us. What in the world is he looking at so attentively He 
stands erect, just like a saint in a niche.” 

They scon neared the youngmac, who said, hurriedly— 

" I just called upon you; I have had a letter—a letter from the 
Baron!” 

“ At last!” observed both dames with one voice. 

From the sadness depicted in his countenance they surmised unfa¬ 
vourable tidings ; they added, with anxiety— 

“ So you have got bad news ?” 

“ You shall see,” replied he, handing the letter. 

“ Au Chateau de Greoulx, 16th of April, 1743. 

“ Monsieur mon petit-fils ,—You shall not marry Mademoiselle de la 
Verriere. I desire you to return near me without a moment’s delay. 
Under this sole condition will I forgive your conduct. I hope that, in 
future, your respect and obedience will make up for the past. 

“ Now, having expressed my will, 1 pray God may be with you. 

“ C. Basov de Greoult.” 

Gaspard accompanied them homeward, and they continued conversing 
on the engrossing subject. 

"Well, you must depart immediately,” advised Berthe. “Things 
seem to take a more favourable turn; this is the first time I heard, of 
the Baron giving up his own way!” 

“ How changed he must be, to be sure!” remarked Suzanne. 

“ All is going on rightly now,” pursued Berthe. “ Let us hasten 
home ; we’ll talk over it more at ease than in the streets. Well, well ! 
the Baron has yielded for once—given np your marriage ; it’s as good 
as a miracle ! I would not have believed it, if I had not seen the letter, 
written and signed with his own hand.” 

Emilie had wrapped herself in her mantle, and kept at a little dis¬ 
tance, walking in silence. As they neared the house, Gaspard, having 
purposely loitered, joined her and said in a low and reproachful voice 
—“ Mademoiselle, you alone seem to be indifferent to what happens 
me.” 

She raised her mantle, and, for her sole response, lifted up to him her 
eyes suffused with tears. 

“ Ah!” said he, in a tone of unspeakable affection and joy, “ dear 
Emilie!” 

“ What is the matter with you, my dear ?” asked Berthe, observing 
an alteration in the younggirl’s countenance. "How very pale you are! 
you must have caught cold; go in quickly and warm yourself.” 

The evening wore away sadly. The Ravens would not play at cards, 
the idea of parting with their “ dear gentithomme” affected them deep¬ 
ly. The two lovers were absorbed in the enjoyment of these last hoars 
of happiness, not free from sorrow. They listened with a restless 
dread to each stroke of the clock, and when nine was heard chiming at 
St. Laurent's, a shudder passed over Gaspard and Emilie; a few min¬ 
utes more, and both young hearts exchanged an affectionate but melan¬ 
choly adieu. 

Before daybreak, M. de Greoulx quitted Marseilles. Iu the evening 
the Ravens were sent for to watch over a corpse, so that poor Emilie 
remained alone in the spacions chamber. She sank into that state of 
despair and prostration experienced at the loss of all that gives zest and 
endearment to life! 

Daring the day she had drawn her strength and energy from the ne¬ 
cessity of concealing her grief; no change had been perceptible in her 
air or manner ; no apparent sign of inward trouble on her countenance. 
Moreover, albeit she knew Gaspard to be every hour further from her, 
she still expected him in the evening os was his wont. Bnt once left in 
solitude, she needed no longer to silence her secret feelings; she sat at 
the very place where usually sat he whose destiny she felt interwoven 
with hers, and whose presence alone had awakened in her that undefin¬ 
ed longing of every heart for the sis ter soul. 

_ She recalled every circumstance, even of the most trifling nature, 
linked with Gaspard; repeated to herself his last few words, so perfect¬ 
ly veiled in their meaning, but to which the emotion of his voice, the 
eloquence of his glance, added more than Tolumes. How fondly the 
forlorn orphan clung to this dawning affection .’ Her vivid imagination 
became heated to the utmost enthusiasm, but the sooner to fall from its 
fanciful regions. Despondency spread its icy shroud over alt her fair 
visions, and she yielded to the melancholy influence. 

She bent her head on her breast, let fall her arms, and, mournful and 
sad, remained in the same place where the two sisters found her in the 
morning, cold, pallid, and in tears. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Four days after M. De Greoulx’s departure, the young girl and the 
Ravens sat sadly round the table, wishing to pass away the weary even¬ 
ing playing their wonted game; bnt Berthe shuffled the cards in an 
abstracted manner, and neither sister spoke of beginning. Presently 
a loud tapping at the door made them start. 


“ That’s like the Chevalier’s knock,” exclaimed Berthe. 

“ It is he!” muttered Emilie, growing pale. 

In truth he had just arrived from Greoulx. Suzanne hurried to open 
the door, and scarcely had he entered the house, than she exclaimed 
with joy, not unmingled with fear— 

“ Gracious heaven! are you comeback? What does this sudden re¬ 
turn mean ?” 

Without waiting for, or indulging in, greetings or salutations, he an¬ 
swered the question— 

“ It means that the Baron has expelled me from the chateau—disin¬ 
herited me!” And he added with a satisfaction that contrasted strange¬ 
ly with his words—“ Now, I have neither family nor fortune; nothing ! 
In fact I am free,” 

“ Gracious goodness! what has taken place ?” 

Gaspard responded not, but stood gazing at Emilie, who, mute and 
trembling with joy. dared not raise her eyes 

“ But tell us what has taken place,” repeated Suzanne, impatiently; 
“ you look triumphant, like St. Mitre, when he walked tlirough the 
town of Aix, with bis bead in his hand; I don’t sec there is any cause 
for joy Do take a seat, and Ictus hear all about it.” 

“ When I reached the chateau,” said Gaspard, “ my grandfather was 
in the gallery next to his own apartment; it was there he received me.' 1 

“ The picture gallery asked Berthe, 
i « Precisely. The Baron was lounging in his black-leather fauteuil, 
in the very posture in which he receives his vassals and tenants. Fath¬ 
er Sylvestre, his chaplain, stood close by him. I advanced, my heart 
rather disturbed, and remained before my irritated guardian, await¬ 
ing that he would hold out his hand to me. However my expectation 
was not gratified. * Monsieur said he, knitting his thick silvery 
brows, ‘ it was time you should make your submission.’ ‘ I obey your 
orders,’ I replied, ‘ and I beg to assure you 1 feel deeply the condescen¬ 
sion you have shewed to me concerning that marriage.’ ‘ Of course, I 
had to give it up,’ he interrupted, with bitter irony; ‘ how could it take 
place ? tbe heiress has been cut off by a malignant fever.’ ” 

“ Oh!” triumphantly exclaimed Suzanne, who could not help indul¬ 
ging in her peculiar reflections, “ God has crushed the Baron’s will; it 
is well poor Mademoiselle Dc la Verriere has been called to heaven.” 

“Were she still alive,” continued Gaspard, “ I should find myself 
neither more nor less happy, for I was fully determined not to marry 
her.” 

“ Having announced to me this news, the Baron dismissed me from 
his presence Meanwhile, I saw clearly, from his manner, that some¬ 
thing remained to be told. In fact, the next day, after mass, I was sent 
for; the reverend chaplain was still present. 

“ ‘ Gaspard,’ said my grandfather, in a rather amiable tone, ‘ I have 
decided that you shall take a wife before this year is over, and again, 
this time I have chosen a helpmate for you. You shall wed Madame 
dc Chatcaurcdon, her late husband left her an immense fortune; it is a 
most desirable alliance. You may thank, for the success of the nego- 
ciations, Father Sylvestre, who made the demand, and pledged both my 
word and yours ’—I remained dismayed and stupified ’’ 

“ Is the widow such a disagreeable person '■ ’ hinted Berthe. 

“ On the contrary, she is a handsome brunc, of a lively and pleasing 
disposition, but the name she bears is anything but aristocratic, albeit, 
her late husband bought one of those offices called savonnettes a vilam.* 
However, the best gentilshomme in the country have come forward ; sho 
might, if she chose, be married to a Simiane or a Fontovcz.” 

“ Why should you not marry her Suzanne interrupted, with aston¬ 
ishment. 

“ Because I have not the least liking for her.” 

“ This strikes me as perfectly unreasonable,” rctortcdSuzanne, shak¬ 
ing her head with disapprobation; “ but let us see; what objections did 
you state to the Baron ?” 

“ Merely that 1 did not wish to marry yet. I besought him to allow 

me a year or two more of liberty. Then-. But there is no need 

to tell you what passed; you know the Baron’s character. ^ He gave too 
his malediction, and expeiled me from his chateau. I retired immedi¬ 
ately, took the coach back to Marseilles, and came at once to your 

ll °“ AAm Dieu exclaimed the Ravens, “ are you to lose the hand¬ 
some inheritance and the old title of your family ? No, this cannot be. 

“ But, it will be, in all probability.’’ said the Chevalier. 

“ There is no chance that the beautiful Madame de Chatcaurcdon will 
oblige you by dying also—is there ?” ventured Berthe. 

“ Heaven forbid that she should !” he returned. 

“ Methinks you would act rightly,” observed Suzanne, “ this time, 
in obeying your guardian. Now, to tell you the truth, I don’t see any¬ 
thing very rational in your refusal; you don’t love the charming 
widow; granted. Well, marry her first, and love will come afterwards. 

“ Never!” retorted Gaspard, turning his looks towards Emilie. “More¬ 
over, I have another reason, not a personal one though, to refuse the 
hand of the widow. Paul de Gillaret, an intimate friend of mine is an 
ardent admirer of Madame Cbateauredon; perhaps she loves him. Ho 
you sec that 1 could not become his rival after having received his con¬ 
fidence. This, of course, I could not tell the Baron.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the dame; “however, it behoves a true gentil- 
Iiomrnc not to betray a friend, even at the loss of his title and the for¬ 


tune of the Greoulx baronage; yet-.’ | ...„ 

“ Believe me, I regret nothing!” interrupted Gasparu, witii boister¬ 
ous joy ; “ I feel myself so full of hope and courage _ Oh liberty, in¬ 
dependence, are fine and grand things! How sweet it is to live tnus, 
the mind easy, and the heart master of i f self! Doubly sweet it seems 
to ine, when I think of the dull youth l spent in the mulst of luxury 
and riches ! What is it tometo work } To be poor? I feel I shall be .ip 
py. And shall I confess the pangs of my lat ter years ■ I was like 

* Offices which at that time were purchased to ennoble the holder 
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--. .. lihertv • nor could I helo thinkinz that the death Corbltu ! I am a downright good fellow, and what’s more, I have some “ Mine is—Berthe,” replied the dames simply. 

-jptive sights afte F*"®y- ee-tain if i. T would not have went spare money. Well aowf what does the baron want ? Tocure the ohe- The baron started slightly, but recovering himself as though from 

bz&iisgz *•*' t 

^^ nt / ke fi s T ^’ °any ways'nved'until nYne^-^h- 1 ye^o'f thri/infflgn™ be tofd to you alon* */, b Ba^ 

after whom he tak n many j , e^ t y o 7 her sh 6 feat assuming an expression of indescribable haughtiness the doors to be closed, and forbid any one to listen, or interrupt us.” 

age. He also was a terrible man, who caused me ueatn oi tnree wn ^ com £ aad fa He regarded them without uttering a word, and remained motionless, 

through sorr °"’®° hi too Mk ' d jj de Greoulx with surprise. “ Out of this house, you vile wretch 1” she cried, pointing to the as if stricken by some ghastly apparition Suzanne took the hand- 

“ ¥ fa retlned’s^zann^ curtlv ot fS say more on door; “ how dare you insult Mademoiselle de Lescale ! I forbid you to bell from the table and raug-a valetpresented himself, 
i. We did, returned S zanne, curt y, g y put your foot hereagain! out of this, 1 say-.” <• AU-w no one near, cried the Baron, “ and stay you in the first 

^u^rCvLlier was rather perplexed to know how the dames had be- The lackey made no reply, but obeyed this imperious order; that antechamber.” 

The Chevalier was rarner perpiexeu w a avoi ded name of de Lescale, the outburst of the old woman’s justifiable mdig- The valet uavmg withdrawn, the dames took seats. 


raT el this mystery, 

ris?! nd ; 


ijyasfc deferential salutation. 

Emilio sat herself down, concealing her face in her hands. 


“ v onsienr,?’ said Suz time who, as the elder, and possessinga great¬ 
er facility of speech, always took matters in hand ififty years ago 
two young girls left by force this chateau, in which they were born. 
The death of the Baron, your father, having made you the head of the 


a" 1 Irhans twenty |ears’ independence and happiness 1 My good “ So this is what you were weeping for, poor dear,” said Suzanne, family you wished to be the only heir of the fortune and demesnes; to 
d. P er! I snail tell vou the secret of my heart; for the present compassionately; “ but I can’t comprehend what made you ask for our accomplish such wishes it became indispensable that your sisters shonld 
tarrying any longer, consider what I had best under- pardon.” . , „ , enter aconvent \ oung though they were, and brought up as they had 

1 must, witno honourable livelihood. I t hi"i- 1 will enlist in the The young girl responded, m a voice full of emotion— been in ide.is of fe ir and submission, they dared to resist; you had 

take to make oat « ^ ^ ^ y0arDar< { on because, amidst the words jast uttered by that them cloistered at the Convent of the Benedictines of Air, but they re- 

i.: armV ! r * ... * . t i , *1. ~ —i:— 1 .1 «*_ j -. 4 .1.. ... .ii r Pi. l .j n_ j 1__ 


x must, Wl !*° honourable livelihood. I think I will enlist in the The young girl responded, in a voice fall of emotion— been in ide .13 of fe vr und aubmi 3 sion, they dared to resist; you had 

take to make oat « ^ a g ke( }y 0ur p ar( J on ^ because, amidst the words jast uttered by that them cloistered at the Convent of the Benedictines of Air, but they re- 

^£L/words caused an alteration in Emilie’s countenance, for she man, there lay something true : I love the chevalier, and the chevalier fused to take the veil Then you had recourse to violence, and by your 

1 I not a word of this conversation, spite the attention she appeared to loves me.” . .. . . . . , orders they were conducted to another nunnery, the Carmelites of Arles; 

103 !!!m. embroiderv work The Ravens exclaimed with one “Can it he possible !” exclaimed the dames, in the greatest astonish- there, occurred things which, had they been divulged, would have 

bestow on a qiu j * meat. caused the prioress to tppe.ir before the Ecclesiastical Commission, and 

n ?n7„’t dream of it. Monsieur le Chevalier; there is not a worse “ Yes, my kind friends, we love each other,” she resumed, with more you, Baron, before the Lieutenant-Cnmmel. The young girls passed 

„ composure; “we loved each other uuwitungly, unawares, and not their twelve months of novicmte in a w. tiled cell, being allowed barely 

trade than war ... . , ld not SUDDOrt mvself lonz with the thinking of what must follow. Now, I see-I understand—this affec- enough bread and water to prevent their dying of hunger Having 


o vet I must'do somethin-; I could not support myself long with the thinking of what must follow. Now, I see-I understand-this affec- enough bread and water to prevent their dying of hunger Having 
a 1 may procure by tue sale of some jewels, now perfectly tion must be broken-I will enter a convent; 1 have no dowry, but can been threatened to be left in this prison all their lifetime, they feigned 

h :.fl„aus to me Even without a carosse or laquais, I sho'uld soon be received as a lay sister. Oh, dear Berthe, dear Suzanne, I shall to submit; they were released from confinement and treated more 
superuuuua « „ never forget your kindness ; I will pray for you every day—for you leniently, their voc ition beiugdeemed sincere, l oa, monsieur, spread 

Se * nou't le°t this torment you,” rejoined Berthe ; “ and don’t you by alone have been good to me. M. de Greoulx will obey his guardian ; the report that they were on the point of pronouncing their vows But 
r means -o and sell jewels to some Jew, who would not give you it must be so, else he should remain m prison. Let him be happy-as one fine day they were vainly sought for in their cells; they had made 
any means o -J nuictlv at vour hostelry ” to me, 1 will fly from this country. What will become of me in this their escape, and never since were they heard of.” 


Se * Don’t let this torment you,” rejoined Berthe; “ and don’t you by alone have been good to me. M. de Greoulx will obey his guardian; 

, me ans -o and sell jewels to some Jew, who would not give you it must be so, else he should remain m prison. Let him be happy as 
h If their value. Remain quietly at your hostelry.” to me, 1 will fly from this country. W hat will become of me in this 

h - Bat ’’ he retorted, “ I cannot possibly lead any longer the life of a world, where people despise and insult me ? Her sobs drowned her 

XJU.L, _ ... I . .. . r " ,. s . _ ^ cK q r.nranptl—Trt-iDnrrnw vmi must f like mi* 


To be Concluded next week . 


nther we will talk again about your affairs, and, with, the help of God, is a.nun ” . .. , . 

‘ /may prosper better than youimagine; don’tyou think so, sister •” Her despair, her elevation of heart, her generous resolution, deeply 
“I quite agree with you,” responded the other Raven. moved the dames. Emilie and Gaspard were now the objects ot all 

M de Greoulx heartily thanked the good dames for their devoted in- their hopes and affection; so they indulged, the first time for many 
terest He could not help smiling at their assurance. Thej, poor old years, in that unequivocal expression of deep sorrow, the more touching 
women who foretold that he would arrive at fortune! However, he when springing from long-tried and hardened natures They wept 

felt not the less grateful for the self-denial they showed in putting all the poor,forlorn loveless, joyless, good souls! • 

their resources at his disposal. “ Hmilie, suddenly exclaimed Suzanne in a tone of de ermination, 

Meanwhile Emilie remained silent; but at this moment she would “ leave it all to us; you have been insulted you shall obtain repari- 
have been glad to kis 3 the dames’ furrowed hands, whach the first day tion. The chevalier is a prisoner—he shall soon be set at liberty. To- 
she would not have touched without repulsion. morrow Berthe and I will start off to Greoulx. 

Wlien the Chevalier was gone, Berthe secured all the doors. The A remarkable feature m the life of the two Ravens was that constant 
Touno* girl withdrew to the far end of the room; she knelt down and uniformity of will; it seemed as though a desire, a thought, no sooner 
rrnyed beside the small couch that had been prepared for her, close to arose within one sister’s bosom, than the other instantly experienced a 
the Ravens’ large bed: Suzanne and Berthe remained seated at the similar thought or desire, so closely linked were these deserted, discon- 
chiomey, which through economy was let t fireless, spite of the still solute sisters. In their hours of intimate chat, when they forgotthem- 
cold evenings selves, seated as of wont in their roomy chamber, they seldom regret- 

“ Suzanne” said Berthe, “ don’t you think wc could manage so that ?ed their younger years, spent in industrious habits, oftentimes assist- 
Gaspard might stilL live as handsomely as if the Baron had not forsaken tng the poor, limited as were their means, and piously muustering the 
;»» last cares due to the perishable frame of man. 

« \Ye might, to be sure,” replied Suzanne; “ the same idea struck me Again did the lovely orphan remiin alone; but this time she, so to 
this evening; we’ll cull upon M, Vincent, and afterwards—speak, blessed the cause ot her loneliness _Vras it not to promote her 
“ Hush ’’ interrupted tne other, pointing to Kmilie's bed; maybe she happiness, and, above all, that of her beloved chevalier, wlioin ot^tacles 
is not asleep: she might overhear us.” daily rendered more dear to her heart' She accompanied the Ravens 

M de Greoulx returned to the wretched house every following day, to the coach that was to convey them to Greoulx. followed them 
and things went on the same as before his departure, with this differ- w *th ^ er l°°ks as far as her sight could extend, exchanged signals with 
ence, that the game Lasted sometimes until ten o’clock, and Gaspard them, and when the heavy vehicle was lost in the distance, she bent 
would be so absent that he lost many /turds, to the great glee ot the her steps homewards. She sat herself in the huge arm chair, and av- 


Ravens, who treasured them in their huge old purse. 

It so happened, one morning, that the dames left home at an early 


ing settled the old table before the window, she spent the morning 
reading that sublime book, wherein the voice of God speaks at every 


hour, to visit that M. Vincent so often spoken of; when they returned P a K e Indeed, a Bible, and “ The Imitation of Christ (.that source of 
to dmner at noon, they found no fire lighted, no table laid, and Emily blissful consolation), were the only books that composed the dames 


all in tears library-. 

“ Gracious Leaven! what is the matter.” cried Berthe, “mychild! Here we must leave Emilie absorbed ia pious meditation, whilst we 
why do you cry thus_what is it 1” accompany the good-natured sisters in their momentous mission. 

“ He is lost, and I, too. I will tell you everything Berthe, Su- chapter vir 

zanne, will you ever forgive me ?” cried Emilie, through her sobbings. The Chateau de Greoulx, a very old building, situated in the midst 
and throwing herself violently at their knees ; “ oh, I am so wretched- 0 f the mountains of Upper Provence, had been built by the Knights 
ly unhappy ! Templars in the beginning of the thirteenth century. After the ex- 

• r or ceaven s sake, will you speak, child. said both sisters; “we tinction of this order, and the confiscation of their property, the de- 
rgive you everything: butspeak, what have you done?” mesne fell into the possession of the family of which Gaspard de Gre- 

“ Alas! nothing, nothing wrong, and yet- But I am not per- 3U Ix was the Iasi.descendant. 

a illy concerned in this, it is Ac, M. Gaspard de Greoulx He is in -phe Chateau bore that outward aspect peculiar to all fortresses of 


forgive you everything: butspeak, what have you done?” 

“Alas! nothing, nothing wrong, and yet- But I am not per¬ 

son illy concerned in this, it is Ac, M. Gaspard de Greoulx He is in 


prison; con lined in the Chateau d’lf, by order of the king—a lettre de the middle ages. Its ramparts, commanding the wreteked houses of 


cachet r ’ 

“ It was the Baron obtained it!” exclaimed the Ravens, passionately. 
“Oh,dear, oh, dear, what a misfortune!” 

There was a pause; the dames were stricken with consternation. 
Einilie, kneeling before them, pressed their hands with mute sobs. 

“Be cilin, my child, be calm,” said Berthe, making her rise. 
“ Co ue, tell us how you heard this dreadful news ?” 

“ 1 heard it by a person, wno came, sent by the Baron.” 


the suburb, were flanked by embattled towers, and in the centre of 
those irregular constructions arose the donjon-keep, wherein the 
archives and treasures of the owner were secured. But the Seigneurs 
de Greoulx had arranged the interior of this antique residence in a more 
modern style of luxury. The ensemble preserved still the religious 
character of primitive buildings; the cloisters still existed, surrqpnded 
by an extensive lawn, whereon formerly strolled the Knights Tom 
plars. And above the sombre arcades opened large windows with 


“By the Baron 1 —wherefore?” interrupted the Ravens, greatly as- sculptured cornices, behind which hung heavy curtains of rich silk 
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founded; “ what is wanted from us ? 
“ It was to me he wanted to speak ” 


The first story, entirely built anew under Louis XIV., was furnished 
and decorated with all the splendour of that epoch, and in this no al- 


“ 'Co you!” they exclaimed, still more astonished; “ and who was this teration had been effected since the 1 ist fifty years 


■ person •” 


On their arrival at Greoulx, the Ravens stopped at the only inn in 


“ A 1 tekey; he has executed his master’s orders—he was right—it the village. Having changcl their travelling-dresses for g -wns of Ughl 


was his duty to do so.” She passed her handkerchief over her eyes, 
and continued in a quick tone of voice— 

“ Tint nim came here, and sat there. Having cast around him an 


serge, and put on their high and full coits of snow-white cambric, care¬ 
fully plaited, they slowly took their way to the c.tstle. 

As they ascended the steep acclivity, hemmed in on each side by old 


insolent look—‘Where are your aunts—your cousins,’ he said, ‘ the stunted elms, they recognised, with no slight emotion, every site, and 
women with whom you live” And as I answered that you were out, every winding,every tree, and every stone 


ho ad lei: ‘ I am sorry for it, for I have to speak to you, and would 
have liked them to be present. Since about two months, the Chevalier 


you see yonder the tall walnut-tree that was struck by light- 
uing ou Assumption Day, during vespers”’ asked Berthe; “ it is still 


de Greoulx comes to this house every day—you can’tdeny it, l watched verSant and covered with leaves. Here is the Madonna in its stone 
anlsiw im The Biron, bis grandfather, annoyed at these visits, niche, closed bv wire-work, where we used to suspend bunches of white 

Jl l e- _I —. Kii » » , __ e l.!.L al. - .1. ,i: .. * 


has procured a lettre de cachet, in consequence of which the chevalier 
was arrested this morning' As to you, my darling, the Baron, in 


Behold, Berthe, the small garden between the towers! How lux- 


whose service I have the honour to be, has seat me to make known to urious is the vine covering the walls' What profusion of roses, what 


you bis intentions-” myrtads of flowers ; just like in our days!” 

A loud tapping at the door caused Emilie to stop short, through “ Yonder, see the woods, the meadows, they are so beautifully green: 
aright everything around us is still young and beautitul 

“ It is that horrible man again,” she cried, recovering herself; “no They exchanged a look, and said together, with a deep sigh— 
doubt he will repeat in your presence his abominable threats “ Nature has not changed, but we! 

Trembling, she ran and hid herself behind the green curtains of the At the entrance to the castle there lived a game-keeper, wearing the 
bed, whilst Berthe quietly opened the door. Meanwhile, Suzanne, who livery of the baron—it was Berthe who spoke to him He did not 
hardly understood all this, said, to reassure Emilie— condescend to quit his seat, and attend to these women who came on 


Don’t be alarmed, my child. We’ll see who dares to threaten foot, but, crossing his arms, said, gruffly— 


^°jj; . “ 1 suppose you come for a collection ’ Every day the baron is pestor- 

. * !le individual who then entered was a tall, knavish-looking fellow, cd in the same way, and on holydays it’s a regular procession! 1 don’l 
m livery, wearing that silly and insolent air common to the lackeys of think you’ll be allowed to see monsei^neur (!u by the large staircase; 
& ?. r , J '. nd ^ 0U9e - you’ll find servants in the hall; they’ll tell you all about it ” 

, let us see, old women, whether we can’t come to an under- “ h c thinks we come to beg,” murmured Suzanne, with a half smile, 

standing,” he said, with aftected bonhomie, and seating himself uncere- “ The large stairs are at the far cud of the cloister,” added the game- 
momou-dy opposite to the Ravens; “ this morning that little girl yon- keeper. 

der almost t trned me out, though I don’t thiuk I said anything to-." “Thank you. We know it,” drily responded Suzanne. “Come. 

bpeak at once! who are you, and what do you want ?” interrupted dear.” 

i. n ter own peculiar cracked voice. Fortunately they arrived after dinner-time, at the hour Baron de 

„ , ' v |iy, it’s not for myself I came, it’s by order of M. le Baron de Greoulx gave audiences. A valet, having taken the orders of the baron, 
uni :' He sent me here to inquire about the kind of life his grand- ushered them into the audience-chamber. The terrible old man was 
ter k ' 3 ' * ®ttdc a faithful report of all I saw. Of course, my mas- seated in his superb fauteuil of ebony, on which his coat-of-arms was 
hai 18 gueaaed immediately the cause of the chevalier’s revolt; he handsomely carved. He was dressed after the fashion of the preceding 
forfi mec ' llll \ n<i B‘ ve you notice of what he means to do. I have been century : he wore a velvet jicket trimmed with gold lace, and a silk 

hve years in the Baron's service-.” doublet richly embroidered, from whose centre issued a frill of wide 

t0 “I® message,” again interrupted Suzanne; “ wc don't and costly lace. An immense wig, with its graduated and symmetrical 
toast ° h0ar - ,,°, ut your c,lara otcr. The message! What does your curls, framed a face whose broad features recalled those ot Louis XIV. 

“ lu V**- 11 * 6 *!, - in his old age; it was thatsame jet-black eye, crowned by a wild brow; 

temnt t aeSlr \v n you ?S damsel to leave this country, and never at- tho same compressed lips and like attitude of the head; but his coun- 
des fi//° 8e f n ° aapil ™> or clse he will have her confined in the house tenance wanted that noble expression and stern kindness so charac- 
toorievt t i" .Monseigneur knows that she will want tcristic in the features of the departed monarch. His bearing had a 

tbevifi-e ‘r 61 ’ aDtl co " lrmssio,1 cd me to give her fifty crowns ; here sombre haughtiness, and his gesture a sort of passioaate brusquerie ; 

/ re. wow you see there is no occasion for complaining so much ” at the first look one could detect a man to whose will every one should 

timue came nearer, her eyes inflamed, her brow deeply coloured; she bend. 


tip . V J*- —uer uruw utiep 

«* fflj 0 , whispered to her friends;' The Ravens, having cast a hurried glance round the hall, made a 

4 in y <iu a utter this r curtsey. 

“ Nn^'t k “ y0U * lad to ? ly ’ ' as ' tc d Berthe, severely. “ Who ate you, and what do you want ?” asked the baron, with bis 

count ttaT i e - U 0 * a “ otaer P ro P?sal to make, but it’s on my own ac- wonted air of arrogance. Moreover, he saw at once, how frightfully 
Wise- I hnv??i ' e . ’^ z a patronizing air; “ this affair could end other- old and ugly were the visitors. 

VO thought of it: your little darling tickles mr fAm*v crreatlv. iC Mv natne is KiiTsnnn * 


' Is this all you had to siy ?” asked Berthe, severely 
mm."’. 1 haT , e . no " another proposal to make, but it’s 


ll 1 . re. , ' . -- WiAiva vox.--a vy Ui»i "Viu tUC ¥131 

thought of it: your little darling tickles my fancy greatly. “ My name is Suzanne J 
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THE VOW FULFILLED. 


BY MRS. FRAN 

With alt her proud inheritance of nohle men¬ 
tion, wide forests and meadow lands, Blanche 
Hueston wa3 neither happy nor satisfied. She 
looked out on her broad domain with sad unrest 
ind gloomy forebodings of the future, envying 
the poorest cottage girl that went singing past 
her window. One thing only was lacking to 
Blanche—her freedom, She lmd wealth, beauty, 
and a rare education for one so young; but just 
one year ago to-day she had knelt at her father’s 
dcatli bed, and taken a solemn vow that the rich 
estate which he had spent his life to gain* should 
not pass into the hands nor bear the name of a 
stranger, but that William Hueston, her cousin 
whom she had never seen, should receive her 
hand and fortune. 

He was a strange father, one would deem, to 
demand such a promise from his only child, and 
it was true A hard, stern, selfish man, his only 
ambition had been to acquire wealth, trad through 
his wealth to maintain a haughty and aristo¬ 
cratic position. Blanche, whom he loved pas¬ 
sionately, though selfishly as was most consistent 
with his nature, had been brought up almost in 
aolitude, lest she should come in contact with 
*ny one who would steal her heart and allegiance 
from her father. She had not, therefore, been 
neglected, but devoting her girlish years to the 
acquirement of every accomplishment which 
could adorn her position in life, she had reached 
tie age of eighteen, with far more than the 
usual share of grace and intelligence. 

She had never dreamed of her father’s matri¬ 
monial plans in regard to herself, until suddenly 
Btricken down by illness, he had called her to 
his side, informed her of lus long matured plan, 
md implored of her, with a strange mixture of 
tenderness and authority, to promise a sure ful¬ 
fillment of this his dearest wish. Her cousin, 
he informed her, desired it equally with himself; 
nothing, therefore, remained for Blanche but to 
acquiesce, or, in this last and painful hour of 
her father’s life, to renounce forever the inherit¬ 
ance he had bo hardly earned for her, and with 
it his dying blessing. 

To obey, was to give up, at once, all the free, 
happy dreams and hopes of her girlhood, and to 
bind herself for life to one whom it might be 
Impossible for her to Icve, or even reverence; 
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but to disobey, to refuse submission, with those 

dying eyes fixed upon her, those dying hands 
stretched toward her, was more utterly impos¬ 
sible. ’Willi but a momentary struggle she knelt, 
as he bade her, at his bedside, and solemnly 
vowed that his last wish should be fulfilled. 

A year had passed since the stern man was 
borne out of the house and laid in the marble 
tomb of the Ilucstons, and all this time tho 
young heiress had dwelt alone in her richly de¬ 
corated home. More and more galling had 
grown tho chain with which she had bound 
herself, and now when only three months more 
of her maidenhood remained, for the very day 
of her wedding had been pro determined, a bitter 
defiance of her fate took possession of her. She 
refused even to see her future husband, who, 
from his home in the South, wrote to her re¬ 
peatedly, and urgently requested a meeting. 
She coldly returned, that while she considered 
her engagement n sacred one, and would not 
| fail to fulfill it at. the appointed time, yet since 
tit could be of no avail to form a previous ac- 
; quaintancc, she preferred to defer their meeting 
| until the hour of (lie ceremony. 

> She had just written u reply of this character, 
* and sat moodily reflecting upon ifs probable 
; effect, on the mild June day when our tale com- 
j mcnces. Certainly, if she had allowed the sweet 
\ influences of nature to act upon tier feelings, her 
\ reply had been kinder, if not less cold. Tht 
5 air that floated through her open window, woa 
[freighted with warmth, and sunshine, and all 
\ healing balms. The Imb-o-link, under her case- 
| ment, carolled his golden song from the locust 
| tree, laden with bloom; and every sound and 
\ sight about her spoke of beauty and of love. 

\ A sound of carriage wheels rapidly approach¬ 
ing, and finally slopping before the high gftt» 
! which divided the lawn from the road-side, 

[ caused her to start from her reverie and look 
[ anxiously from the window. A female figure 
sprang quickly from the carriage and ran lightly 
up the gravel path. Blanche hesitating but & 
moment, recognized her friend, Clara Hughes, 
tho dearest companion of her girlhood, and in & 
moment, with a glad cry of pleasure, aho had 
bounded down the staircase, and was embracing 
} her with the warmest expressions of welcome 
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She gave rapid orders to her servants concerning 
the care of Mias Hughes' carriage and servant, 
and then leading her into her own cosy eitting- 
room, she rejoiced anew over her unexpected 
arrvnl. 

“You will stay with me a month nt least," she 
began eagerly: “your face will be like sunshine 
In this great, desolate house.” 

“No, Blanche," responded Clara, “I have 
only stolen a day from friends at home; I must 
return to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” replied Blanche, with a look 
of kern disappointment. “Why do you torment 
me with such a visit?" 

“Don’t take back all your welcome,’* said 
Clara, with n smile. “It is true I must return 
to-morrow, but you aro going with me. Your 
year of mourning 1ms expired, and I think you 
have imprisoned yourself long enough. Another 
year like this would rob you of your youth and 
beauty too. You are going back with me to stay 
until August.” 

“I cannot go,” said Blanche, her habitual 
expression of gloom returning. “You forget 
Mint August is my bridal month." 

“And a pretty bride you’ll be, with these pale 
cheeks and great, heavy eyes,” answered Clara, 
mirthfully. “I should be ashamed to be your 
bridesmaid. And after all I don’t lmvc much 
faith in this marriage that you make yourself 
bo unhappy about. If you could only see Will 
Norwood now—he is a noble fellow, just suited 
to your peculiar taste-" 

A look of impatience from Blanche made Clara 
pause a moment. 

“But listen," she continued, “you know wo 
have purchased a new summer house on the 

banks of Lake G-, just twenty miles from 

here. Jack drove me from there this afternoon, 
and will carry us back to-morrow in season for 
dinner. My good parents, in order to make my 
first Bummer in the country n merry one, have 
invited a wholo housefull of guest 1 *, n grand com¬ 
pany; and I need only you to finish my enjoy¬ 
ment. There arc the Camerons, whom you like, 
the Stuarts, two fine girls with their brother, a 
perfect Chesterfield, Norwood, 'Willis Cameron's 

friend, an artist, talented, welt read-’* 

‘‘And what would it all matter to me?” inter¬ 
rupted Blanche; “the shadow of iny boughten 
husband would come between roe and Qtcry plcn- 
aant companion.” 

“No, Btnnche—he shall not spoil your last 
summer of girlhood—you shall be the gayest 
and brightest as you used to be. Happy, too, 
without a care for the future. Dear Blanche, 
come home with me!" 
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f “I will, Clara!" suddenly responded Blanche, 
j with a dash of her old pride. “I will have one 
t month of liberty, of real happiness. We will go 
v back together.” 

‘ “Spoken like my own brave Blanche," said 
l Clara, gayly. “Let us begin this moment to 
l make you ready.” 

S “ We will obey the sound of the tea-bell first— 
i you need refreshment after your long ride.” 
j “That is true, and I caught a glimpse of 
\ strawberries as 1 passed the dining-room.” 

| The two girls, with arms entwined, descended 
j the stairs, but their meal was a hasty oue, so 
t eager were both to arrange Blanche’s wardrobe; 
v and iu a few moments they were up in her own 
J chamber, busily inspecting the various merits of 
i silks, laces and jewels. 

■j A headache prevented Miss Ilueston from 
i meeting the company in Mrs. Hughes* parlor 
v until the evening of the next day. But, at last, 
\ Clara, having placed the last rose in the glisten- 
; ing black hair, and smoothed for the twentieth 
' lime the lustrous folds of Blanche's purple silk, 
j took her proudly by tbe arm and led her down 
S to the drawing-rooms. Though the buzz of con- 
i versntion ceased for a moment, and every eye 
\ instinctively was fixed on the beautiful heiress, 
5 Blanche neither pnled nor blushed, but went 
through the irksome ceremony of introduction 
n with a calm dignity which moro than one young 
; girl envied her. 

j An hour later, while she stood conversing with 
| young Stuart, who seemed eager to make her 
J acquaintance, a stranger entered the room, nnd 
i without uoticing her, passed through into the 
; music room. Murmurs of “Ah! here is Nor- 
I wood!” “Where lifts Norwood stayed sojongf” 
\ reached her ear and informed her of the strnn- 
S ger’s name. 

I; An impulse she could not resist, made her 
j turn her eyes frequently to the room beyond, 
^ where, through the open folding doors, ehe could 
^ watch the group chatting over the music which 
5 they were examining. Never hail she seen so 
; striking ft face as Hint of this Norwood. A grand 
1 forehead, almost too mnssive for beauty; deep, 
\ blue eyes, that shone with a constantly varying 
c expression; a mouth ot once sensitive and firm: 
i the whole face impressed her with the idea of 
5 great strength of purpose, of a mind willing nnd 
{ working something beyond tbe dull routine of 
t life. 

; “I will not look nt him," she said to herself, 
1 nt Inst, with a sudden shnrp con^cioupnesa that 
> she had no right to do bo, and turning to Mr. 

\ Stuart, she began to eulogize the scenery about 
■ the lake. 
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presently she was conscious of an approaching 
rtep, and Clara’s silvery voice repeated, 

“Mr. Norwood, Miss Hucston ” 

Sho looked up and received a glance at once 
piercing and friendly, from tlio blue eyes she 
had been watching the past half hour. For the 
first time during the evening she was at a loss 
for words, but not long, for Mr. Norwood, pass¬ 
ing at oneo to themes familiar and full of inte¬ 
rest, melted away very speedily the chill of her 
reserve, and before she was conscious of it, she 
vns talking (o him with nil her enthusiasm. 
Never .had she met one who possessed in such a 
degree the rare power of calling forth the best 
and happiest faculties of another’s mind. She 
felt a glow of power, a consciousness of wlmt 
she might be, which thrilled while it startled 
her. She had forgotten her usual cold self for 
two whole hours, when Clara, coming with the 
request that site would sing, brought her back 
from the quicker lido of life. She refused to 
sing. The Budden fall of her spirits incapaci¬ 
tated her for music: but she quickly left the 
room and glided silently to her own chamber. 

She lmd hardly composed her thoughts before 
Clara entered and eat down beside her. 

“Ilow brilliant you liave been this evening!” 
ihe began. “If I were not so glad to see you 
happy, l should he jealous of you. And so my 
dream will be fulfilled—you do like Norwood.” 

“Do not speak of him!” cried Blanche, pas- 
lionatcly, “I have only forgotten my.self an 
hour. I thought that this Inst year had been 
one of sufficient schooling, but I find it has not; 
I still retain the old weakness of admiring too 
ardently the gifted and eloquent.” 

“lie is worthy your admiration,” whispered 
ClarA. 

“Why, since you admire him so, have you not 
given him your oWh heart?” retorted Blanche. 

“It is already safe in the keeping of “Willis 
Cameron,” murmured Clara, with a mantling 
cheek; and Blanche, moved by her friend’s in¬ 
genuousness, threw her arms about her mid 
kis?ed her rosy cheek. 

“Happy Clara!” die said. “Free to love 
whom you choose, and to make your happiness 
for life!” 

“I dare to bopo that t shall yet see you as 
happy as myself,” responded Clara. 

“That is impossible,” was the gloomy reply. 

A ride on horseback was the order for the 
hext inornjng’s amusement, but Blanche refused 
to be of the company, unless Clara would so 
arrange it that “Mr. Cameron should be her 
escort. Clara, though much against her will, 
yielded to the obstinate demand, and Norwood, 


consequently, was obliged to be her own gallant. 
But fate was against Blanche’s purpose. At * 
beautiful grove about three miles distant they 
dismounted, ami ns if by magic a sumptuous 
breakfast was seen ready spread beneAth the 
overhanging maples. It was gleefully partaken 
of by the merry company, and a stroll to a ro¬ 
mantic spot, half n mile beyond, proposed. They 
all set out gnylv together, but in a few moment# 
Blanche found herself walking by Norwood*# 
side. All the nmrningjthc had met the frequent 
glances of his penetrating eyes, and now it w&8 
impossible to resist flic modest, but earnest re¬ 
quest that she would share the walk with him. 
They strayed along slowly, and their conversa¬ 
tion reverted to the themes of the previous even¬ 
ing, to art, to the great movements and purposes 
of life. Her heart throbbed with eager sym¬ 
pathy, while lie told her, half playfully, the 
story of his own endeavors. It wna the tale of 
hope grounded in genius and kept burning by 
strength of will alone, for fate atid fortune had 
not been on his side. 

The morning passed like a dream, and whon 
she was again galloping homeward by the side 
of Cameron, she was silent and abstracted. What 
did this sudden tremor and glow of feeling mean, 
when she chanced to talk an hour with this en¬ 
thusiastic stranger? Had Blanche been the free 
and careless girl of two years before, Blie would 
have troubled her mind with no such questions; 
but now watchful and jealous of herself, she 
questioned and repulsed every new thrill of 
happiness. 

TJi ree weeks passed like enchantment, tb# 
wildest, and, but for the dark shadow of the 
future, the happiest of all her life. One evening 
the whole party were going to sail on the lake, 
but Blanche, who had been reflecting and school¬ 
ing herself for a few hours, declined going at th# 
last moment, It was ton late to urge Iter, and 
calling her strangely perverse, Clara went off 
with her troop of companions. 

If Blanche, however, had meant to puniah 
herself with solitude, she was disappointed, for 
site hnd not been fen minutes alone before Nor¬ 
wood entered the room. 

“I thought you had gone to the lake,” said 
Blanche, with embarrassment, as coming toward 
her, lie stood neat’ her and looked earnestly down 
upon her. 

“That was my original intention,” was hia 
reply, “but—you did not go, Miss Hucston.” 

“And could that small circumstance affect 
your pleasure?” she answered, blushing, and 
hardly knowing what she said. 

“It was thejill in all,” was his quick reply, 
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in a loir, but eager tone; then Bitting down by 
her side, he continued rapidly and with a flush 
qq his manly face, 

“You have been everything to mo ever since 
wo firat spoke together, and I have learned that 
without you there is no charm in any pleasure— 
I know loo well that all the future cannot change 

my feelings—let me ask you-” 

“No, no!” interrupted Blanche, with burning 
cheeks, “it is not for mo to hear you—do not 
apeak ono word like that to me!” 

“Why noL?” he asked—“tell me why—do you 
distrust tne? do you think I would feign a love 
l do not feel?’' 

“I know you aro the soul of honor and truth,” 
murmured poor Blanche, “but let th are be silence 
between us—I am to be married in two months 
from to-day.” 

For a moment not a word was spoken, but the 
hand which had taken that of Blanche grasped it 
Buddenly with such force that she could scarcely 
refrain from crying out. She knew tlmt Nor¬ 
wood lovod her with a life-long love, find she 
knew too well how deeply her own heart re¬ 
sponded to his. 

“And who is to be your husband?” he asked, ; 
proscntly, in an altered voice. 

“My cousin, William Uneaten, of Georgia. I ] 
have never seen him—we were betrothed in ; 

childhood," ! 

“You do not love him.” > 

“I shall marry him. It was my promise to; 
my father in his dying hour.” I 

“You do not love him,” repeated Norwood, 5 
sternly, “and marriage without love is eaori- > 
lege.” | 

“I nm bound to him by a sentiment of honor s 
which is stronger even than love. That shall $ 
make a sacrament of tho sacrilege. And I im* } 
ploto your forgiveness, if by word or look I have s 
led you on to speak as you have spoken." J 
“I cannot reproach you,” was the answer. } 
You have avoided me, nnd my own ardent feel-} 
ings needed no spur. Oh, Blanche, I love you 5 
deeply, truly—-you nre mine in spite of fat#. Is j 
it not so? Tell me that you love me!” ' 

Blanche trembled, but her self-possession did $ 
not fail her, though so sorely tempted. 5 

“I cannot give you the words you ask for, 3 * s 
bIig said, “and I will not. They belong only to *• 
my plighted, husband, and I will not dishonor ^ 
him, if I cannot love him.” 5 

“You cannot love him! You have spoken it!” 5 
cried Norwood, passionately. “But you cannot £ 
make me believe there is nothing in your heart \ 
answering to mine. Blanche, I know the Inn-J 
guago of your eye, your cheek—and you are not * 


\ for him but for me. I cannot give you wealth, 
^ but I can givo you unbounded devotion—you 
t shall not regret your choice. Only be my wife—. 
s let me love you, live for you.” 

^ Two pictures flashed before tho eyes of 
j Blauchc llueston. One was a splendid man- 
5 eion, dreary, loveless—a home without a hearth, 
t & household without a heart. The other was a 
| warm fireside, with those glowing, loving eyes 
j upon her, charming away every Bhadow, lending 
! their glory to every delight, 
j She hid her face a moment, and tho spell 
; passed by. She remembered her snered vow. 
t “Leave me, Norwood,” she uttered. “Your 
I Ioyc, my own love, shall not make me break my 
; word. I gavo my sacred promise, nnd it shall 
; be fulfilled.' Leave me and forget me.” 

| Norwood rose ami stood before her a moment 
; with folded arms. “I will leave you, 3 ’ he said, 

: “but mine is no light passion. I do not lovo 
: you less that you sacrifice yourself to your sense 
of duty—no, more, if that were possible. But I 
cannol remain near you longer; that were need¬ 
less pain. Bid me farewell. 33 

“Farewell!” whispered Blanche, pale and 
trembling, lie saw her agitation and spoko 
quickly. 

“One word from you will cbaDge all. Will 
you not bid me stay? 31 

“Farewell!” repeated Blanche, more firmly, 
“mny heaven’s best blessings follow you for¬ 
ever!” 

IIo bowed ami was gone. Blanche, half faint¬ 
ing, Bought her chamber, nnd gave vent to her 
feelings in a long night of tears. 

At breakfast, tho licxL morning, it was an¬ 
nounced with surprise and regret that Mr. Nor¬ 
wood was gone, and more than one eye was 
fixed curiously on Miss Hueston's face. But 
sho had returned to her ugttnl marble compo¬ 
sure, and neither pale nor red, she betrayed no 
consciousness of the frequent glances. For a 
few days she joined all the pleasure parties and 
danced or sung as pleased them best; .but the 
charm had vanished, and sick of the mockery, 
she was soon at home again in hecown splendid, 
but desolale house, and trying to drown her 
memories by absorbing herself in muguificcnt 
preparations for her coming bridal. 

The hour, fraught with fate, was approaching. 
Clara had cotnc, and Cameron, ami other guests 
from a distance wero expected on the morrow, 
the wedding day. Blanche moved calmly and 
proudly around, superintending every arrange¬ 
ment, and no stranger would have dreamed that 
there was anything unusual in the marriage 
about to take place. 
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“When shall you see Mr. Iluestou?” asked 
Clara, looking anxiously into her friend’s cold 
and placid face. 

“To-morrow evening, at seven.” 

“And to be married at eight? Oh! strange 
girl! Hus he not desired to see you before, or 
ij ho as eccentric as yourself?” 

“He has often requested an interview, and 
in terms botli grncious and digniGcd,” was the 
reply. “But in this one thing I would have my 
will. And now, dear Clara, you may go down 
and talk with Cameron. I will go uut alone for 
a last walk.” 

8he put on her bonnet and a light shawl, and 
took a familiar path which led across a green 
field, through a grove of oaks, to a brook which 
sung along its pebbly way under the deep shadow 
of the trees. Here she had sat many an hour 
in her childhood, dreaming wild, sweet visions 
of all that could make life beautiful, and the 
place was a hallowed one. She sunk down on a 
mossy seat, and her thoughts went on into the 
veiled future, eagerly seeking for some ray of 
light to strengthen and to cheer her. But life 
seemed strangely blank and cold. 

Suddenly a shadow, not her own, fell across 
the brook, and a step sounded on the turf. Un¬ 
willing to be disturbed, she rose and would have 
hastened away, but n. voice and hand arrested 
her, and strangely agitated, she looked up and 
met the pale, eager face of Norwood. 

For an instant she could not speak—her very 
heart stood still. 

“Norwood!” at length she uttered, “why are : 
you here? To-morrow-” 

“I know alt,” he exclaimed; “but, Blanche, I 
would seo your face once more, and hear the : 
voice I love. Can you dream what life 1ms been 
to me since you sent me from you, how restless, : 
weary and unsatisfied? I know to-morrow gives : 
you to a husband: but to-day you are still mine. ■ 
And I would look upon my own once more.” 

His impassioned words brought back, with 1 
overwhelming power, the memory of all they ; 
had been to each other. Yet Blanche did not: 
forget her voW. Sho longed to hear him speak « 
of love; it was balm to her thirsting heart, but; 
ihe dared not. She nerved herself to feign an : 
inger which she did not feel. j 

“You nre more than rash, you arc unkind ; 
md cruel,” she said, “to come to me now and i 
bring back the past so vainly. This hour is « 
consecrated to other thoughts. If you loved me, ; 
you would not inflict such needless pain.” ; 

“Say no more!” cried Norwood, kissing her \ 
hand, ‘‘You are resolute and I—must leave* 
you once more—go now! Prepare to meet your s 


unknown ami unwelcome husband. You bhalt 
never see Norwood again!” 

And in an instant he was gone. Like a spectre 
he had come and vanished, leaving her all un¬ 
nerved for the ceremony. She hurried home, 
but there was no sleep for her that night, ami 
not until the fatal hour drew near did her usual 
calmness return to her. 

“There, Blanche, the veil is beautiful, and 
hangs right royally on your queenly head. Now 
if you would only have a rose-bud hero and 
there, it would break the glistening sameness of 
your dress.” 

“Not a flower,” said Blanche, coldly viewing 
herself in the mirror—“flowers are for such as 
you and Cameron, who love each other. Jewels 
are more appropriate for my marriage, but I 
will wear neither.” 

“It is seven o’clock, Blanche!” 

“Well?” asked Blanche, her dark eyes falling 
a moment. 

“Mr. Ilucston is in the library. Shall I go 
down with you?” 

“No,” was the answer, and the bride drew her 
veU half over her face. “I will see him alone 
this ono hour. When ihe clock strikes eight, 
you and Cameron may come for me.” 

Sim passed down a side stairway to evade the 
observation of the guests who were assembling, 
and in a moment she stood within the library. 
But now her strength failed her, her heart throb¬ 
bed painfully—she could not lift her eyes from 
the floor. 

“Will not my bride give me one look?” said a 
voice which thrilled every nerve in her being, 
and a strong arm clasped her in a close embrace. 
The blood rushed to her cheeky, she lifted her 
eyes in an ecstasy of wonder. 

“Norwood here!” 

“William Norwood Ilucston, at your Bervico, 
my Blanche.” 

Blushing, trembling, speechless, but with a 
new, wonderful joy kindled in her heart, sho 
could only look tearfully in his face. 

“Forgive me the deception,” he enid, as he 
looked smiling down on her. “I hud no wish 
to gain your hand without your heart, and if 
you had met and parted from me ns from any 
stranger, I would have renounced all claim to 
your hand. But, Blanche, how I loved you tho 
first hour I saw you. And did I not judge you 
rightly? Had you met me in my real character 
and name, would not your heart have been 
Btoeled against me?” 

Blanche smiled, and silently clasped the hand 
that held her own. 

“Docs Clara know?” she whispered. 
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“No—only Cameron—wo have been friends ; 
for many years. Ho is doubtless telling her j 
now, but she was wholly unsuspicious.’* ; 

Suddenly with a. mirthful look Blanche asked, t 
"If I liud run uwny wiih Norwood, wlmt ■ 
would you have thought of me!” ! 

“You could not even then have escaped your 1 
vow,” was the reply. “But truly, Blanche, Ij 
loved you better for your high sense of honor, jj 
I only regretted the pain you suffered—but jj 
now-” s 


“All ia well that ends well,” said Blanche, 
joyously. 

At the end of the hour the door was opened, 
and Clara, smiling and wondering, appeared, 
followed by Mr. Cameron, whose grave face be* 
trnyed not in the least the part he had tukeu. 
Clara had filled her hands with white, half 
opened buds. 

“Yes, bring roses now," said Blanche, “crown 
me as gorgeously aa you will. ‘Flowers aro 
fitting for happy bridals.'” 
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Clasexce Whabtox was what very yonng 
ladies call a "a decided old bachelor I” He bad 
struggled with the world as most young men do, j 
who are not bora to fortune, and at five and 
thirty be found himself in the enjoyment of a 
moderate income derived from his practice as a 
lawyer. Of his early difficulties no one knew 
much; he had never been desperately poor, but 
he had Buffered many a heartache while keeping 
np the gentility of his mother and sister, who 
were left utterly dependent upon him. Now 
that he could give them a comfortable home and 
indulge them in the luxuries of refined taste, he 
felt perfectly happy. It was no wonder, there- 
lore, that Clarence Wharton was a bachelor. He 
had never been in circumstances to think of a 
wife, until be.had become bo contented with the 
ministry of his mother and sister as not to be 
conscious of the want of a wife. Had he lived 
in a boarding-house, and felt the discomforts of 
single blessedness, he might have thought differ¬ 
ently, especially as he was too tall, too good- 
looking, and too agreeable to be overloked by 
bis lady friends. 

He was beginning to grow really indolent, and 
to give himself np to the lazy enjoyments of 
bachelorhood, when he was unexpectedly com¬ 
pelled to undertaken, more responsible charge 
than had ever entered his calculation of probabil¬ 
ities. One of his earliest clients,—an eccentric 
French West Indian,—died abroad, and Clarence 
wus somewhat startled by receiving one morning 
a packet of legally attested papers, and a bundle 
of carious drapery in the form of a young lady. 
The old Frenchman had left Clarence Wharton 
sole guardian to his only daughter, whose inher¬ 
itance consisted chiefly of a lawsuit which had 
already been carried through half the courts in 
the country, and upon which depended a vast 
fortune. Clarence looked at the papers; there 
was no mistake,—he was the guardian of the 
lady,—the trustee of her little property, and the 
lawyer who was in future to carry on the suit. 
Then he looked at the lady ; she was fresh from 
tb* West Indies, an nntamed girl of fourteen, 
with great black eyes, and a quantity of elfish- 
looking curls, wearing diamonds on every finger 
and a huge gold watch at her Bide, and present¬ 
ing rather an outre appearance to the somewhat 
fastidious bachelor. 

Wharton's first impulse was to decline any 
agency in the affair, and to relinquish lawsuit 
and lady to some less scrupulous guardian. Hut 
while he was deliberating, the young lady had 
disencumbered herself of her bonnet and shawl; 
and a tramp of heavy feet through the hall indi¬ 
cated that her trunks and travelling baggage were 
already in the house. It was not iu Wharton’s 
nature to do a rude or unkind thing, and though 
seriously annoyed at her unceremonious intru¬ 
sion, he could not be inhospitable to a stranger 
and an orphan. He therefore consigned the 
young lady to the care of his mother, while he 
looked through the papers of which she was the 
bearer. He discovered among them important 
documents relative to the lawsuit, and forgetting 
the girl, in the excitement of his legal acumen, 
ho determined to win for himself new laurels by 
undertaking the long contested 6uit. His mother 
readily consented to assume her share of respon¬ 
sibility regarding tho orphan girl, and thus sud¬ 
denly, and almost involuntarily, Clarence Whar¬ 
ton found himsell encumbered with an estate and 
a lady. 

But the experience of a week was sufficient lo 
convince him that only the discipline of a well 
organized school could ever tame the little West 
Indian. Her language was the miserable patois 
which Bhe had learned from her glare-puree, and 
her manners were those of a hoyden. Bred up in 
habits of perfect indolence, she knew nothing, and 
even reading and writing, though, as Dogberry 
6ays, “ they come by nature," had never coraeto 
her. For a week tho quiet household of the 
Whartons was thrown into utter confusion by the 
new inmate, and at the end of that time, Madame 
La Grande’s fashionable academy for young 
ladies recorded among its inmates the name of 
Mademoiselle Estelle La Louette. 

Clarence endeavored to forget the young 
lady’s existence as much as possible, and applied 
himself more closely than ever to the study of 
Some important causes in which he was engaged, 
leaving his mother and e is ter the care of attend¬ 
ing to Estelle’s personal comforts. He secretly 
resolted to win the lawsuit if possible, and then 


to leave the young lady to choose a guardian for 
herself, trusting that the report of her vast wealth, 
would then induce some one to take the responsi¬ 
bility from him. Unfortunately for Clarence, 
there were continually recurring periods when 
Estelle must become his mother’s guest. First 
came the Christmas holidays, soon after her en¬ 
trance into the school,—when 6he completely de- ] 
fitroyed the quiet enjoyment of that festive season, 
by the hair-brained follies in which she delighted. 
The Bummer vacations found herless rude in her 
manners; but a ehy.awkward snllennese had now 
taken possession of ber, and she was quite as dis¬ 
agreeable as ever. To be sure, she had learned 
i o comb her hair, and to wear her dresses prop¬ 
erly fastened, but the unsparing ridicule of her , 
companions had made her timid and 6ulky, for I 
she saw the difference between herself and others, 
without clearly seeing hovr it was to he removed. 
She bad become distrustful of every one, and it 
was impossible to tell what would be the final 
result of her education. Mrs. Whanon in ihe 
kindness of her heart grieved over Estelle’s de¬ 
fects; ber daughter, who had arrived at a some¬ 
what interesting period of life, could not excuse 
the poor girl’s want of breeding, and as for Clar¬ 
ence, he almost hated the sight of his ward. Her 
meagre face, her great, watchful looking eyes, 
her swarthy skin, and those snaky black curls, 
which no art could reduce to order, all corn rib 
uted to his personal dislike to poor Estelle. 
Then she would slip her shoes down at the heel, 
and shufHe along like a Turkish woman, and her : 
voice had habitually those husky, muffled tones | 
which seemed as if she was always laboring un¬ 
der a severe cold ; or if she spoke in a high key, 
inevitably reminded one of a cracked clarinet. 
Poor Clarence! he did not think he could ever 
have found anything in the shape of a woman, so 
disagreeable as Estelle. During her stay, he be¬ 
came silent, moody and abstracted. There were 
no more social chattings over the ten*table; no 
frngal little suppers at bed-time, made pleasant 
by the affectionate playfulness of the good son 
and brother; no good-natured bits of gossip dis¬ 
cussed at dinner, and served up with comic drol¬ 
lery to give a zest to the simple dessert. He was 
cold and grave, and Estelle learned to fear him 
as much as he disliked her. 

But these were occasional discomforts, and in I 
the intervals of her visits he thought little about | 
her. He was more seriously dhcompoi'cd by tho 
ill success or rather retarded progress of the law¬ 
suit, from which he had anticipated so much. He 
had no doubt of his final success ; but tbe 11 law’s 
delays," and its 41 glorious uncertainties," com¬ 
pelled him to silence his hopes and consult his 
fears and doubts, until he really lost much of 
his sanguine hope on the subject. If he suc¬ 
ceeded, Estelle would be one of the richest heir¬ 
esses in the country, and a fee of ten thousand 
dollars was assigned by will as his reward. If 
he failed, he was to receive whatever remunera¬ 
tion ho should claim, from the orphan’s personal 
property, which scarcely exceeded, altogether, 
the sum which in the other case was designated 
as a professional fee. He was, therefore, stimu¬ 
lated by self interest, as well as legal ambition, 
to succeed in a case where so many had failed, 
and though his hopes grew faint eras months and 
even years passed on, yet he would not yield to 
despair. 

Four years had passed since Wharton first made 
his unceremonious acquaintance with Estelle La 
Louette, and the cause was yet undecided, and 
the lady was still under his nominal guardianship. 
But ho now rarely saw his ward, who for several 
years preferred spending her vacations with Mad¬ 
ame La Grande, unless she accompanied some 
schoolfellow to her home. She stood in such 
awe of Mr. Wharton that she dreaded to return 
to the quiet borne where she had first found ref¬ 
uge, and though she loved Mrs. Wharton, she 
felt that she could never be happy in such a dull 
atmosphere as that of her guardian’s abode. An 
occasional visit from Mrs. and Miss Wharton, 
and a business note (containing generally re¬ 
ceipted bills) from Clarence, made up nearly all 
her intercourse with tho Wharton family. First 
impressions had been very lasting ones with both 
parries. She remembered the Whartons as peo¬ 
ple who were very cold and rigid, and not partic¬ 
ularly agreeable ; while they could not forget the 
slatternly hoyden, whoseiguornnee and ill-breed¬ 
ing had so shocked their ideas of decorum. The 
result showed that, in this, as in most cases, first 
impressions, though true, are not always to be 
acted upon in after days, and under different 
circumstanced. 

Estelle had counted her nineteenth birthday. 


and her fortunes yet depended upon the uncer¬ 
tain tenure of legal quibbles, when one of those 
general calamities, which disturb alike the peace 
of nations and comfort of individuals, changed 
the relative position of the parties in question. 
The dreaded scourge of the east approached the 
shores of the new world,—the cholera paid us 
its first, dreaded visit. Everybody remembers 
the panic caused by its first appearance, and bow 
rapidly all business was silenced in all crowded 
cities. Madame La Grande broke up her estab¬ 
lishment, dismissed her scholars and sailed for 
Europe, leaving her pupils no choice but to seek 
their friends as speedily as possible. Clarence 
Wharton resided a few miles out of the city, and ! 
feeling that his mother and sister were in safety, 
made no change in his daily habits of life. He 
walked daily to his office, transacted business as 
usual, and returned at evening, wearied by his 
mental toil, and refreshed by his bodily fatigue. 
As soon as he heard of Madame La Grande's 
precipitate flight, he wrote to Estelle, offering 
iu the kindest manner, a borne with his mother 
until tbe danger and excitement should be past* 
Estelle, who had never before felt bo keenly the 
loneliness and forlornness of her situation, grate¬ 
fully accepted his offer, and when Clarence re¬ 
turned to his home that same evening, he was 
surprised to learn that she was already domiciled 
iu her own apaTtmcnt. The readiness with 
which she had responded to his invitation, and 
the promptness with which she had availed her¬ 
self of It, were so like the impulsiveness which 
had characterized her childhood, that it brought 
up in their full force some of Wharton’s hHlf- 
forgotten prejudices. But when he heard that 
fear and anxiety had made Estelle so ill as to 
cod fine her to her bed for several days, he w as 
ashamed of his own selfishness, and determined 
to do all in his power to contribute to her 
comfort. 

Nearly five years had elapsed since Clarence 
Wharton had seen the young lady who called 
him guardian. He had conceived such an exces¬ 
sive, and it must be confessed, such an unreason¬ 
able dislike to her, that he had sought every 
means of doing his duty towards her, without 
subjecting himself to the necessity of visiting 
her. He had heard his mother, and even his 
rigid sister, speak of her improvement, but he 
fancied that no time could bo sufficient to fill up 
that wide Epace for improvement which he had 
so early discovered, and he therefore paid little 
attention to the reports of her changed looks and 
manners. What was his astonishment then, 
when on the fourth morning after her arrival, he . 
heard, “ good morning, sir," uttered by one of 
those low, deep, rich voices, which make their 
way straight to the heart, even wheu uttering 
only commonplaces; and turning suddenly 
round, beheld a tall, graceful girl iu tbe neatest 
of morning dresses, and prettiest of French caps, 
whom his mother introduced to him as “ our 
Estelle." For once Clarence Wbarton was ac¬ 
tually awkward and gauche. He dropped his 
half-buttered jnaffiu into bis roffee, making a 
most unsightly splash over the table cloth (to 
the manifest annoyance of his sister), and came 
near crashing his mother’s favorite cat in the 
hurry with which he attempted to execute a bow 

Indetdbe might well be excn&ed for his be¬ 
wilderment. To one who has never observed 
the wonderful developeruent of mental and phys¬ 
ical loveliness which sometimes takes place in 
women between the ages ol twelve and twenty, it 
might well seem like magic. Estelle’s once an¬ 
gular figure had become rounded and symmetri¬ 
cal ; her thin face now displayed a perfectly oval 
contour; n richly tinted brunette complexion now 
replaced her sallow skin ; her eyes, large, bright, 
and full of softness, were no longer out of pro¬ 
portion to the size of her face, but rather seemed 
too much veiled by her superbly heavy eyelids; 
and her smile, which was perfectly bewitching in 
its frank softness, of expression, disclosed tho 
prettiest teeth in the world. To be sure her nose 
was a little rftrousse, and her mouth was not as 
email as a rosebud, but there was so much to 
charm tbe eye that the gazer scarce could notice 
these trifling defects. 

Clarence Wharton was a great admirer of fe¬ 
male beauty, and he was withal a very shy maa, 
though this latter quality fie managed to conceal 
under a veil of dignified reserve, 60 that when¬ 
ever he felt particularly abashed, he generally 
appeared only particularly cold and abstracted. 
But on the present occasion his address com¬ 
pletely failed him. He stood in the presence of 
a beautifai woman revealed in alt bis nervous 
shyness, blushing like a girl and stammering out 


a welcome which nobody on earth conld have 
comprehended. Estelle smiled involuntarily at 
his evident discomfiture, and then, with the ease 
of a finished woman of the world, took her seat 
at the breakfast-!able. Clarence waa mortified, 
and, of course, unjust- He saw the smile on Es¬ 
telle’s face, and! he Fancied she was laughing at 
him. This made him moody and disagreeable> 
and, whatever might be his new impression re¬ 
specting his ward, her opinion of him was by no 
means improved. 

It was impossible to lire in daily intercourse 
with a girl like Estelle, without admiring her. 
She was lull of vivacity and spirit, impulsive as 
a child, yet doing everything with a winning 
grace peculiarly her own. She was capricjons, 
and whimsical, bnt so good-humored, so sunny- 
tempered, bo full of buoyant cheerfulness, and 
with each wonderful variety of expression its her 
looks and manner, that only one comprehensive- 
word could describe her,—she was fascinating— 
perfectly fascinating. In vain Clarence Wharton 
tried to despise her understanding; In vain ho 
decided that she was rain and frivolous, because 
she loved ornaments and studied a becoming stylo 
of dress; in vain he called her a coquette when, 
she related her experience in the world of gaiety, 
of which she had already seen glimpses. Let 
him think of her as he would, be conld not bnt 
feel that she was one of the most fascinating ere&* 
tures he had ever met. 

He had fancied himself an adept in his knowl¬ 
edge of human nature; but he found himself a 
novice before this new specimen of feminine 
nature. He knew his mother’s ideas of female 
perfection, he waa perfectly acquainted with h\& 
sister's formalism respecting women, and yet be 
saw both these ladies giving way before the name¬ 
less witchery of the lawless Estelle. She would 
silence Mrs. YFharton’s kindly remonstrances 
with a fcrVs, and receive all AJiVs Wharton’s 
prosy lectures with such as air of comic resign n- 
tion, that even the good Bpin&ter would laugh, 
and declare her incorrigible in tones which 
seemed to imply more admiration than reproof. 
To Clarence her manner was full of cold and 
profound rep pert. There seemed to- be np com¬ 
munity of feeling between them. He bad be¬ 
come wonderfully intolerant of female follies, 
and Estelle had a terrible aversion to pedants 
and bookworms, so it was not to be supposed 
that they would harmonize very well together. 
Yet they never quarrelled, and even when Whar¬ 
ton said severe things, Estelle’s sunny temper 
enabled her to bear them with gentleness. She 
was full of sarcastic wit when roused, but it was 
sever expended upon her guardian, even when 
his attacks seemed to deserve some retaliation. 
All the reverence in her whole nature seemed to 
be concentrated in her respect for him ; and how¬ 
ever she might jest with others* she was always 
grave anu serious when convening with him. 

Time passed on, tbe cholera had long disap¬ 
peared, yet Estelle showed no disposition to seek, 
another home, and the TVhanons would scaretly 
have been willing to part with her. Bnt 
she had friends in the city who had such claims 
upon her as school friendships always make for 
a few years after leaving school, and at the com¬ 
mencement of the gay season Estelle was called 
to fulfil a half-forgotten promiso to a young 
friend. She went rather unwillingly, but she 
was fond of gay life, and in the midst of balls, 
parties, and flirtations, the winter soon passed 
away, so that it was not until the trees were once» 
more blossoming that she could return to the 
Whartons’ quiet retreat. Had she been missed 
during her absence? Who can tell? Thus 
ladies pursued their usual humdrum avocations* 
and Clarence, who called on Estelle as often as 
| once a week, during her stay in town, did not 
! express any regret at her absence, 

I All this time tbe lawsuit remained undecided, 
and though Estelle was surrounded bjr admirers, 
many of them were most disinterestedly anxious 
to ascertain her prospects of success before com¬ 
mitting themselves by a definite offer of mar¬ 
riage. When she returned to Wood lawn for tbe 
summer the crowd of admirers dropped off, but 
some three or four were really in love, or per¬ 
haps, unwilling to lose even a remote chance ol 
fortune, became regular visitors, even though it 
cost them a ride to pay their compliments. But 
Estelle soon found that the beaux of a ball-room 
were not the best companions for a quiet village 
home. The pleasant little nothings which sound¬ 
ed quite brilliantly in th3 pauses of a quadrille, 
were wonderfully flat when uttered to the accom¬ 
paniment of Woodland sounds. To rit in the 
porch at moonlight cud listen to Clarence Whar- 
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ton's exposition of his favorite theories, seemed 
better sailed to the rime and place. Not that 
she was tired of gay life, but she wanted a re¬ 
spite from it; she liked variety, and as gaiety 
suited winter, so she found gravity and sentiment 
belonged to summer pleasures. 

Clarence really grieved to see so fine a natnro 
wasting itself in frivolities, and blaming himself 
in no small degree for his early neglect of his 
young ward, now took especial pains to train and 
direct the vigorous energies of her mind. He 
coaid not conceive why a person so intelligent 
on some points, shonld be so dull on others. 
She could no more be taught to understand met¬ 
aphysics than mathematics; her guardian's sys¬ 
tem of ethics was like “ heathen Greek ** to her; 
and yet, if he could but engage her in an anima¬ 
ted discussion on 6ome matter of mere feeling, 
she would utter more of the truths of sentiment 
that any philosopher ever condensed into a the¬ 
ory. Clarence could not understand her. How 
conld he hope to do so ? She did not quite un¬ 
derstand herself. 

It was a very simple incident that opened the 
eyes of one of the parties. As they sat over the 
dinner table one day in the autumn, some remark 
was made respecting the approaching winter, 
and Estelle spoke of her anticipated return to 
the city. A pang sl|Ot throngh the heart of her 
guardian, aad he fancied it arose from his disap¬ 
pointment in not haring yet succeeded ia bring¬ 
ing his lawsuit to a close. 

"I had hoped you would appear as a rich 
heiress this winter,” said hc. 

" Are yon in haste to get rid of me ?” asked 
Estelle, laughing; “do yon not know that os a 
rich heiress I should be compelled to marry, in 
order to escape the throng of my suitors 1” 

" You would probably select one from among 
those who have been constant to you during the 
summer/* said Clarence, industriously cracking 
his almonds with his thumb and finger, though 
the Gilver nut-crackers lay beside his plate. 

" Which would you have me choose ? the ele¬ 
gant Mr. Sam Rugby, who looks at his own re¬ 
flection in his polished boots, and lisps to himself, 
' whath a pwoper man am I; shall I take him, 
and find a rival in every looking-glass he 
approaches 1” 

" How would the sentimental poet suit you ?” 

"The gentle Plynlimmon Smiley, who is 
wretched at having such a merry name, and 
would fain have one think he is always shedding 
tears, unless when he is shedding ink upon some 
newly-perpetrated sonnet 1 No, *1*11 none of 
him/ " 

" Herbert, the young divine, is a gentleman 
and a scholar.** 

“ I agree with you, he is both; but he cannot 
offer me any inducement to become the scape-goat 
of a whole congregation—I could not stand 
against the criticism which falls upon 'our min¬ 
ister's wife.* ** 

“ Perhaps your affections are already fixed/* 
said Wharton, looking up. 

" Perhaps so/' was the careless reply; “ please 
hand me that almond, and we wont talk about 
snch trivialities/* 

“ There, I thought so/ 1 exclaimed the laugh¬ 
ing Estelle, as she drew forth a double almond 
from its shell; "take this/* giving one to Whar- 
ton, " and eat it; now you are my philipps and 
I your philippine, and instead of talking over ray 
beaux, you must try and remember to make me 
pay a forfeit.” 

Clarence Wharton was one of those grave per¬ 
sons who seldom become initiated in those little 
mysteries of boy-and girlism. He knew nothing 
about twin-almonds and forfeits. Therefore it 
became necessary to teach him that when a gen- 
tleman and lady eat a twin-almond, a mysterious 
spell is immediately laid upon them, and, on 
their next meeting, the one who first remembers 
to remind the other of this connection, is entitled 
to a forfeit. Clarence entered quite heartily into 
the spirit of the little Jest, which, old as it is, 
was quite new to him. 

“ I shall be sure to catch you/’ said he. 

" I am not afraid; you will be thinking over 
your theojy of moral sentiments, and I shall 
suddenly startle you with the magical word, 
* Philippine 1* So prepare yourself with a forfeit/ 

It was agreed that the test should be deferred 
until the following day, in order to give both of 
thorn time to forget the pledge; and Estelle left 
the room. 

As Clarence rose from his chair, a thought 
suddenly flashed upon him, and the more he re¬ 
flected the more certain he became of its truth. 
Why had Estelle adroitly turned the conversa¬ 


tion at that particular moment ? Was it because 
there was but one other person about whom he 
was likely to question her, and she wished to 
avoid such questioning? He thought so, and, 
as if to confirm him inhis opinion, he had scarce¬ 
ly reached hiB office on the following day, when 
the gentleman whom he suspected to bo Estelle’s 
favored lover, called on him, and requesting his 
good offices with his lovely ward, entrusted him 
with a letter, which contained a declaration of 
his sentiments, to the lady herself. Wharton's 
first impulse was to show the gentleman to the 
door, but swallowing his bitter feelings, without 
making even a wry face, he returned a polite 
reply to his visitor, and deposited the letter in 
his pocket, to be handed to Estelle on his return 
at evening. 

If Wharton’s reputation os a lawyer had de¬ 
pended on bis accuracy daring that day, he would 
have fared but badly. *His thoughts were busied 
with the contents of that letter, which seemed to 
hum him whenever he accidentally touched it. 
It seemed the longest day he had ever spent in 
his life, and when he entered his home at early 
twilight, he was glad to find the parlor unten¬ 
anted. Ringing the bell for a servant, he sent 
the love-letter np to Estelle’s room, and throwing 
himself on a sofa, gave way to the moodiness 
which had so long oppressed him. A remark 
from his mother recalled him from his painful 
reverie; sad, anxious tg conceal his feelings, he 
began to talk in a Btnun of unusual gaiety. At 
that moment Estelle entered, and the words— 
“Philippe !** "Philippine !** were uttered so sim¬ 
ultaneously, that it was scarcely possible to de¬ 
cide who had won the forfeit. But the decision 
of Mrs. Wharton was in favor of Clarence. He 
liad certainly been a second in advance of Es¬ 
telle, and had made his exclamation before Es¬ 
telle had quite entered the room. After the de¬ 
cision was made, Estelle laughingly confessed 
that it was Wharton’s exclamation alone which 
reminded her of the forfeit, which her quickness 
of utterance enabled her so instantly to dispute. 

"Yon were thinking of more agreeable sub¬ 
jects/* said Clarence, with an air of indifference.. 

" Do you know the contents of the letter you 
brought me?” asked Estelle. 

“ I know the nature of its contents, but I am 
no adept in imagining love-letters.” 

" How do you know it was a love-letter?” 

" Because Mr. Harcourt bespoke my good 
offices in his behalf.” 

" Which you promised him, I suppose." 

" Not exactly; I told him I should not attempt 
to influence yon.” 

"What do you think of him, Mr. Wharton?” 

"That he is an exceedingly flue young man.** 

" Then you think it would be a good match, 
even if we succeed in the lawsuit, and I become 
an heiress.*’ 

“Ido” 

“ And you would advise me to accept him 1” 

" I did not say that; I advise nothing on the 
subject.” 

" Well, my mind is made up on the subject.” 

" Do you accept him V* 

“No ; he does not come up to my standard.” 

“ You are exacting and ambitious.” 

"Perhaps I am; but I do not fancy Mr. 
Harcourt.” 

*' Have you seen any one you like better?” 

" Do you ask that question as a guardian, or 
as a friend ?” 

" I can scarcely decide which.” 

"Then let me answer you as vaguely, by say¬ 
ing I have seen several I like better than Mr. 
Harcourt.” 

"Excuse me, I have no right to ask each 
questions.” 

" As my guardian, Mr. Wharton, you have 
every right to ask and be answered. One thing 
I promise, you shall certainly be consulted before 
I make any choice.” 

“ Thank you ; it is more than I have a right 
to claim,” said Wharton, coldly. -*■ 

" Are you displeased with my apparent levity, 
Mr. Wharton ? then listen to me; I am going 
to the city next week, aud in the course of a 
short time, I shall be enabled to corae to some 
decision respecting the state ot my own heart. 
When I am sure of my own feelings, you shall see . 
the gentleman and yourself judge of his merits/*. 

"How shall I know the favorite?” asked 
Wharton, bitterly. i 

" I will send you his portrait, that you may 
recognize him when yon meet,” said Estelle, with 
a merry laugh, as she ran out of the room. 

A few days afterwards, Estelle left, home to j 
pay her promised visit in the city, and she had | 


been but a few days absent, when Clarence 
Wharton found one morning lying on his desk, 
in the office, a package * directed to him, and 
marked “Philippine!” He opened it more ea¬ 
gerly than he would have done had there been 
any witnesses of his actions, and yet there was 
something of disappointment in his face when he 
beheld only a delicate work of art. The Philip¬ 
pine selected by the fantastic taste of the whim¬ 
sical Estelle, was an exquisite picture on copper, 
representing Time sleeping, while Love was mis¬ 
chievously endeavoring to cover him with roses. 
Nothing could exceed the richness and beauty ot 
the painting, and the curiously carved frame 
which encircled it in a wreath of ebony roses, 
every leaf of which was elaborately fashioned* as 
if wrought out of delicate lace, made the gift one 
of great price. 

Eor a fall hour after he opened the packet, 
Clarence sat with his head resting on his hands, 
and his eyes rivetted on the little picture. HU 
brow was troubled with “ thick coming fancies.” 
He knew Estelle had a meaning in all such 
freaks, and he was utterly at a loss to understand 
her now. At length his cheek flashed and his 
eye grew bright, but not with pleasure. He fan¬ 
cied ho had divined her meaning. Estelle, in 
the plenitude of her vanity, must have suspected 
he was falling in love with her, and this allegor¬ 
ical picture was intended as a mocking rebuke to 
his presumption. Bat Clarence was not a very 
demonstrative man in his emotions, so he folded 
the picture again in its manifold wrappings, and 
carefully sealing it, put it aside among the papers 
he designed to take home Then walking up to 
the dingy little glass which hung in a corner of 
the office, he scrutinized his own face, as if to de¬ 
tect some reason for this bitter mockery. He saw 
the incipient crow-feet on his temples; he did 
not fail to notice a few gray hairs amid his glossy 
locks, and the word "puppy!” half broke from 
his lips, as he thought of Estelle's fresh and 
sparkling beauty. 

From that time his visits to his ward became 
few. He thanked her coldly for the costly pres¬ 
ent with which she had redeemed her forfeit, aud 
never again alluded to it, notwithstanding her 
evident desire to learn his opinion of her droll 
whim. His manner to her became once more 
formal and cold. He only saw her when busi¬ 
ness required him to visit her, and Estelle could 
not but perceive that something had seriously of¬ 
fended him. She was tempted twenty times to 
ask the reason of this sudden change in him, but 
she had her own secret to keep—a sense of* wo¬ 
manly dignity and wounded pride kept her silent. 
She went into society more than ever, and was 
gayer and more frivolous than the gayest of her 
companions, but no one dreamed that she was 
hiding a sorrow in her heart. Before the winter 
was over, the report of her approaching mar¬ 
riage with a certain stray French marquis was 
widely spread and generally believed. 

At length the long-contested lawsuit waB 
brought to a close. On the morning of new 
year’s day she received a letter from Clarence, 
informing her that the case had been decided in 
her favor, by the highest of all courts, and she 
was now the heiress of a large landed estate, 
worth at least half a million, though the necessa¬ 
ry compromises and bargains with its present 
holders might probably rednee it to a less snm. 
Why did Estelle drop the letter, and clasp her 
hands sorrowfully together, while the tears slow¬ 
ly dropped down her cheeks ? Did her long 
sought wealth come too late to buy happiness ? 

Two hours later in the day, Clarence called in 
person to offer his new year’s congratulations. 
Pleasure at Estelle’s good fortune, pride in his 
now successful efforts for her benefit, and a man¬ 
ly self-reliance which taught him that an honest 
love was no subject for a cruel jest, all combined 
to give dignity to his demeanor, and a noble ex¬ 
pression to his fine face. He was no longer shy 
and doubtful of his own feelings. He knew that 
he bad been in love with Estelle, and he fancied 
that she had repelled what never yet had been, 
and now never should be, offered to her accept¬ 
ance; bat he was no longer angry and mortified. 
He had served her faithfully, he had been worthy 
of even her love, and he had not made himself 
ridiculous. 

"I shall be ready at any time now,” said he, 
"to exhibit the account of my trust, Estelle. 
Perhaps it is better to settle everything as early 
as possible.” 

“I hope yon have secured your fee,” said Es¬ 
telle, with an attempt at playfulness. 

" I have been already repaid by serving you, 
and shall ask no further reward.” 


“ You are very proud, Mr. Wharton, bnt you 
will find yonr eqnal in that respect. I shall in¬ 
sist on your receiving the stipulated fee.” 

“Just as you please, madam; if such is your 
resolution, our relative position is hereafter fixed 
—in future, I am merely yonr lawyer, paid to 
attend to your business, but as friends wo meet 
no more ** 

“ What do you mean.!” 

" If I am your agent, paid to transact your le¬ 
gal business, I understand exactly my position, 
and shall never again mistake it. The law com¬ 
pels me to remain your guardian for one year 
longer, unless your marriage in the interval 
should release me. Is there any probability of 
such an event occurring within the next few 
months 1” 

“Not the slightest,” replied Estelle, while the 
blood mounted to her dark cheek- 

"You have not redeemed your premise, Es¬ 
telle,” said Clarence, while his voice unconscious¬ 
ly grew tremulous ; "yon promised to show me 
the favored mortal whom you should choose as 
your future partner.” 

“And did I not redeem my promise!” ex¬ 
claimed Estelle, passionately; “ did I not forget 
my womanly pride, ray own selfrespect, and in 
the fullness of my confidence in you, did I not 
do a foolish, girlish thing, which lost me yonr 
good opinion, and placed me in the degrading 
position I now occupy in yonr heart! O, Clar¬ 
ence Wharton, how much I was mistaken in 
you! how little yon understand me !** 

Clarence Wharton was completely bewildered. 
Estelle’s emotion was incomprehensible to him! 
In vain he racked his brain to discover her 
meaning; and it was not until, in his bewilder¬ 
ment, he had poured forth his long silent love to 
the agitated girl, that he was enlightened. Amid 
tears and blushes, Estelle listened to his confes¬ 
sion, and then bade him look at his Philippine 
for her reply. 

“ That was a cruel jest, sweet Estelle, and ii 
had nearly lost you the truest of lovers,” said he. 

" A jest, Clarence ! What do you mean?” 

" What did you mean, Estelle, if not to rebuke 
the half-uttered love of one who had numbered 
twice your years ?” 

" I do not understand you, Mr. Wharton ; we 
are certainly mystifying each other most 
strangely.” 

“You sent me a picture of Time Bleeping 
among Love’s roses, and I received it as a re¬ 
buke to my presumption.” 

Estelle laughed out merrily as she heard this. 

" I promised to send you a picture of the man 
whom in my heart I preferred, and I did bo 1” 

“When?” 

“ In that same philippiue.” 

" And how 1” 

"That philippino shall be my only reply to 
yonr present most welcome confession. Go 
home, Clarence; look carefully at the surface, 
instead of trusting to your fancy to penetrate the 
depths of a woman's whim.” 

Clarence Wharton obeyed the capricious beau¬ 
ty. He did hasten home, and drew forth the fa¬ 
tal philippino which had caused him so much 
pain. As he turned it over and over in search 
of the secret he now knew it concealed, his finger 
touched a spring cunningly concealed in ono of 
the carved roses which composed the frame. To 
his surprise, the picture instantly sprang back, 
and disclosed beneath it a tiny mirror, in which 
he beheld himself I 

In lesfi than three months the "confirmed 
bachelor ” became the husband of the beautiful 
heiress, and Estelle never repented her choice of 
a Philippine. 
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THE WHITE TEA ROSE. 


BY COUSIN EMMA. 


Thebe had been it long day of summer rain. 
It began early in fho morning, before tho most of 
peoplo were up, with a doticato tinkle against 
the windows that faced south, accompanied by 
warm gusts of wind of that mournful, sighing 
kind that is sure to send you heart and soul back 
among all the shadows that ever foil over your 
life. Yes, it had rained all dny, and n June day 
too j but just before six o’clock, there appeared 
close to the horizon a broad bolt of clear Bky, 
growing momently wider, until tho sun sailed 
dazzlingly into it. Then tho clouds grew softer 
and thinner, and glimpses of bluo might bo caught 
boyond them; presently they gathered them- 
solves up into huge scrolls, and Bwcpt away to 
tho cast, leaving behind a heaven of glorious 
azure. 

As tho first sunbeam stolo in through tho un¬ 


curtained windows of Seth Kent's garret cham¬ 
ber, and flung itself lovingly, first upon his hand, 
and thon upon tho manuscript over which he had 
bont ever sinco noon, ho started from his chair 
with a emtio, and made just two steps across the 
floor to tho window, where ho stood, rejoicing 
over tho rapidiy clearing sky. 

It was a brave, nobtofaco, glowing with hope 
and enthusiasm, and yet, looking upon his shabby 
garments, worn almost threadbare, and at the 
uncarpotcd, uncurtained, ill-furnished apartment, 
ono would have been sorely puzzled to determine 
tho source of his hopefulness, or tho spring of 
his enthusiasm. Bat in epito of his bright smile, 
as ho stood gazing outapon tho sky, there was a 
look of exhaustion around tho mobile mouth 
and largo eyes, and while one hand rested firmly 
on tho window sill, tho othor moved tremulously 
over and amidst tho heavy waves of brown hair 
that shaded Ms forehead. It was quito orident 
that ho was weary after his day’s work, and quite 
os evident that tho hour of rest was not yet como, 
for aftor a fow minutes' watching, ho turned reso¬ 
lutely back to his ink-stained table, and unfin¬ 
ished manuscript. 

Moanwhilo, in the adjoining garret, a young, 
fair-haired girl, sitting near tho window, with her 
lap full of fine sewing work, scarcely snatched 
a momont to glance out upon tho clearing sky. 
Bain or shine, it mattered little to Florence 
Airloy, as she sat and stitched the weary, drag¬ 
ging hours away. Truo, as her oyes for an in¬ 
stant looked into the blue heavens, they bright- 
onod and grow soft, and somotbing liko a smilo 

flittod over her lips, but it faded soon, and left 
tho habitual expression of anxiety and care, very 
painful to bohold in one so young and fair. In 
a small closet, and screened from her sight by the 
unpainted door, which was left open only wide 
enough to admit a singlo, straggling ray of light, 
an old man crouched upon tho floor, in front of 
nn iron safe, u ror whoso contonts ho muttered 
and muttered, with childish eagerness. Some¬ 
times, when the yellow papers ho held rustled in 
hiB trembling fingers, ho would turn his head 
anxiously towards tho crack, and peer out at 
Florence to sco if her ear had caught tho sound, 
and finding her still at work, he would return to 
his papers, with a knowing nod, and sly smile, 
more eloquent than words. 

Busied with-her own thoughts, which to judge 
from the .expression of her countenance weto not 
of a very merry character, Florcnco did not 
move until hor work was completed. Tho slight 
noise sho mado in rising, and folding tho gar¬ 
ment, startled tho old man, and ho called out to 
her almost breath!oesly: 
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" Don’t come nonr tho closet, Florry, there's 
nothing horo you want; not ft tiling.” 

Heavy leathern hags, hugo morocco pocket- 
books, a package of yellow papers, and n roll of 
yolloiror parchment, lio shuQlcd hurriedly, but 
with care, into tho safe, which he doublo locked i 
thon rising, lio tottered out into tho room, locking 
tho closet door, and dropping tho koy into his 
pocket. 

" I liavo been looking over somo old letters, 
Horry," ho said, and it was strango how ho could 
meet hor calm, truthful oyes, with such n lio on 
bis lips. “ I kcop thorn in there, you know, and 
onco in a while I liko to take them out to read— 
that’s all thoro is in tho closot. Horry, you 
don't suppose there’s anything more, do you, 
now 1" ho asked, oagorly scanning hor quiet 
features. 

" I never looked in there, grandpa,” replied 
Florence, with ft heavy sigh. “ You have oilon 
told mo you had nothing in it hut old leltors.” 

“ That’s a good girl, Florry, you must bcliovo 
what grnndpa says.” And Artemas Jones sat 
down on the chair Bho hnd just vacated, with an 
expression of relief on his thin, miserly 
countcnanco. 

" I am going to carry home my work,” said 
Florence, tying on her bonnet, which, though 
coarse and Birnpio in tho extreme, served to make 
still sweeter and fairer her beautiful face, 

" How much shall you got for ill Can’t you 
mako him give you a cent or two moro 1 Toll 
him, Florry, how drendfu) poor wo ore,” cried 
hor grandfather, in a whining voice. 

" It will do no good. I have asked him re¬ 
peatedly, and ho always Bays thoro are enough 
girls willing and glad to do tho saino work on tho 
samo terms,” returned Florence, with her hand 
upon the door-latch. 

" Stop a ininuto,” called tho old man, “ don’t 
buy so much broad, Florry, wo must try and get 
along with less. Half a lotvf ought to last us 
two a whole day. I’m sure I aint much of an 
eater; hut young folks liko you, that never know 
what it is to want, are tho ones to be lavish 1” 

Too much accustomed to remarks of this 
kind, Florence mado no reply; hut smiling, half 
in bitterness, half in sorrow, hastened on her 
way, It was well for her wasting framo, that 
she had qnito a long walk to take; thoro was 
strength and poaee in tho pure summer air that 
foil gontly on hor whito forehead, and raised the 
curls from her cheek nnd neck, and by tho tirno 
she reached tho door that led to her humble 
homo, sho felt, although weary, frosh courago to 
bear hor daily burden. 

Sho passed slowly up the stairs, climbing to 


her chamber in tho roof, so intent upon her own 
thoughts that sho took no notieo of a stop that 
catno bounding up behind her, two stairs at 
onco, until tho cheerful voico of Seth Kent ut¬ 
tered close behind her ft “ good evening, Miss 
Airloy." Sho turned quickly, and her oyes 
rested first on his duo, open face, and thon on an 
earthen flowor pot which ho carried carefully in 
his hand. 

" 0, wlrat a beautiful roso f sho cried, hor 
palo face brightening, as ho hold it ctoeor for hor 
to catch its fragrance. 

“ I am glad you think so," said Seth, his fino 
countcnanco oxpressing tho pleasure ho folt. " I 
wont you to let it stand on tho window sill, closo 
by your chair, whore tho sun will shino upon it." 

“ I must not tako it from you, you need its 
fragranco and boauty quite as much as I do," 
said Florence, blushing. 

*' I would lot it dio for want of water, in n 
week, which you will not; and besides, I shall 
liko to know that you liavo something to remind 
you of your noighbor, I nm so solftsh I" And 
tho young roan looked oarnestly into tho fair faco 
on which tho color deepened at every word ho 
spoke. 

By this time they hnd reached tho lop of tho 
houso, and stood at Florence’s door. Sho hold 
out hor hand to rccoivo the gift, and ho was so 
sure thoro were tears in her oyes, that ho said, 
moro gravely than he had yet spoken ; 

“ If you are in any trouble, Miss Florence, if 
you need a friond, I hopo you will trust in mo; 
wo arc aliko poor, and our poverty must bo a 
bond of sympathy between us. Say that you 
will trust mo, Floroqco 1’’ 

Tho girl looked up in his honest, handsome 
faco; sho could not speak a word, but sho bowed 
hor head, and a tear, bright and warm, fell upon 
his hand. Sho oponed her door, wont in and 
shut it nftcr her, whilo Soth Kent, in his low 
garret, lit his solitary lamp, and with his pen in 
luB hand, seated himself rcsolutoly at tho tablo. 
But it was far, far easier to dream than to write. 
A pair of soft blue oyes, a quivering lip, a clus¬ 
ter of brown curls drooping from beneath a 
conreo straw bonnel, a sroilo of delight, and a 
dolioato, sweet-toned voice, would como, each in 
turn between him and tho fair wliito sheet, inter¬ 
fering seriously with his work. Voxcd, and out 
of paticnco with himself the young man throw 
down his pen, and wont to his window. Tho air 
had not yet lost its doliclous, dowy fragranco—it 
was an ovoning of soil, summer twilight. 

Soth was moro than half inclined to murmur 
at tho necessity that kopt him from tho open 
folds, and fastened him to his closo, uninviting 
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garret. Poverty, povorty, ho said bitterly, and 
thon, stiddonly hie face brightened, and a tendor 
emilo camo in placo of tho frown, for, on tho 
adjoining building, his quick oyo caught tho re¬ 
flection of tho roso bush, which Florence had 
placed in the window. A moment after another 
shadow fell—tho girl’s Blight figure. It camo 
closo up to tho flower, and knelt down besido it; 
ho could havo vowed that her lips touched tho 
buds and blossoms—ho saw hor dclicato fingers 
caress them—and in tho stillness of tho ovening 
ho was suro lio heard n sigh, so deep it was far 
moro a sob. 

“ Dear child 1” ho said to himself. " If I 
could only givo hor the beautiful homo sho ought 
to havo 1” And then, as if inspired with frcBh 
hope, ho went resolutely back to his sent, and in 
a fow minutes his pen was moving rapidly over 
the paper, 


It is not too much to say that Floronco Airloy 
found great comfort in her rosebush, and consid¬ 
erable strength in tho thought that tho giver was 
her friend. It was pleasant to sit at hor work 
now, so closo to tho window that by just raising 
her hnnd it would touch tho bright green leaves 
and dclicato cream-colored blossoms of her pet. 
Every breath of air that stirred it, sont a deli¬ 
cious fragrance into tho room, and oven into tho 
mouldy, musty closet, whero hour after hour, 
and day after day, Artcmns Jones crouched and 
muttored over his papers and parchments. 

Two months slipped by, and the weeks seemed 
shorter to Floronco, since slio had her rosebush 
for company. Littlo sho realized how many 
brigiit pictures her fancy wovo, as sho stolo now 
and thon a moment from hor sowing, to watch 
an opening bud, or pick off a shrivelling leaf; 
but Into it was they sorvod to brighten her oyes, 
and paint rosy flushes on her check, and give to 
her careworn, sorrowful faco tho ronndness and 
fairness which was rightfully its due. 

It chanced now that sho and tho young student 
frequently met on tho stairs, and although thoir 
oxcliango of words was raroly moro than a 
friendly greoting, yot tlio low tones in which they 
wero uttered, Ids earnest glances, and tho sudden 
crimson that dyed her fair check, betrayed tho 
secret which each was anxious to conceal. So 
tho days passed with even flow, until ono sultry 
August afternoon. 

Florence Airloy, in hor accoBtomcd scat, with 
her needlo in hor flngors, hurrying as fast as 
possiblo under heat so intense, to finish her work 
beforo night, and her old grnndfathor in tho 
closot at his safo, they two woro alone together. 
Thcro was silence in tho room, broken only by 


tho hum of tho flies that swarmed on tho window- 
panes, and tho tiny click of tho busy needle as it 
went in and out, in and out, on tho thick cloth. 
Everything seemed as usual, but in tho midst of' 
tho close garret there stood an unseen intruder. 
Noiselessly ho crossed tho threshold, oven 
through tho carefully locked door; stealthily ho 
stolo through tha tiny erovico that admitted a 
singlo ray of Bunlight to tho miser’s closet, and 
laying his cold hand upon tho shrinking shoulder 
of Artcmns Jones, lie bndo him leavo his iron 
safo, his leathern bags and yellow parchments, 
and follow him into a silent and unknown 
country. 

Florcnco saw not tho spoctro, hut tho faint, de¬ 
spairing cry of her poor old grandfather smoto 
upon her ear: 

"Floronco, Florcnco!’’ And dropping her 
work, sho Bprang up, throw wido open tho door 
of tho mysterious closet, and raised tho old man’s 
head from tho floor. 

” I nm sick,’’ ho gasped, with purplo lips, and 
struggling vainly to recover himself. “Shut 
and lock that iron door, Florry, and give mo tho 
koy. There’s nothing in it you want, nothing 
butsomo old letters that I liko to look over onco 
in a wliilo, Florry dear,” said tho old man, in a 
whining, wheedling voice. " I can’t breathe—I 
—I—’’ His faco grow livid, and as tho power of 
speoch left him, ho mndo frantic gestures at tho 
safe, which Florcnco hastened with tremulous 
fingers to lock. When sho had dono this, she 
unfiistcncd tho outer door of tho garret, and 
stopping across tho entry, rapped nervously at 
Sotli Kent’s door. 

“ Will you plcnso come and seograndpa'i” she 
said, hurriedly, as ho answered hor Bummons. 
"I am afraid ho is going to dlo, and I am 
nlono!" 

Her whito, frightened faco and tremulous 
voicowcntstraight to Seth’s heart. Ho took her 
hand, and hold it a moment in his; tho cool, 
firm grasp calmed her agitation, and she suffered 
him to lead her bagk to hor grandfather. But it 
was too late for earthly aid now. Tho spirit of 
the old mnn had gone—gone whither ? Florenco 
shuddered as her oyes foil upon tho heavy koys 
which ho held clutched in his wrinkled hands, 
and hugged closo to liis pulseless heart, evidently 
his last thought. 

“It is dreadful, dreadful I” sho sobbed, and her 
companion could not forbear echoing her words. 
They closed tho old man’s oyes with gentle care, 
and Florenco wopt over him, for ho was her own 
grandfather, tho only ono living who had loved 
hor mother. 

Both Kent proved himself tho friend he had 
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promised to bo during tho throe days that fol¬ 
lowed this sudden death. Ho took from Florence 
all enro nnd responsibility in regard to ilia funeral, 
and when it was over, undertook with her tho 
examination of tho contents of tho safe. Won¬ 
derful secrets it had to roveal. Tho poor man, 
tho almost beggar, Artomns Jones, had led, 
hoarded away whore no eye save his own could 
soo, a princely fortuno, and now that ho was 
gone, Florence was nn heiress I No need longer 
for her to bend over her needle, until slio was 
ready to faint with sido ncho, and oxlmustion; 
no need for her to cherish a singlo tea roso ns n 
luxury, for green houses nnd rarest oxotics woro 
honceforth at her command ; no need for her to 
seek tho friendship of Seth Kent, tho poor stu- 
dont, for very soon friends by tho score among 
tho wealthy nnd aristocratic would oiler them- 
solves to her acceptance. 

So ho thought, as ho stood by her sido when 
their investigations were completed ; but when ho 
spoko, nnd congratulated her on her good for¬ 
tune, his voico was so calm nnd composed that 
Florcnco could not hnvo divined ids thoughts. 

“Hnvo you no relatives, Miss Airley, no 
friends to whom you wish to write 1" was his 
first inquiry. 

“ My father has a brother living in Now York, 
but when ho married my mother, his family were 
so angry, I hnvo often heard poor grandpa say 
thoy would nover hnvo any further intercourse 
with him. Do you think I should write to him 1” 
And Florence looked doubtfully up in his face, 

" Certainly I do," was Seth’s unhesitating re¬ 
ply. “ That is, if ho is such a person ns would 
bo n proper gunrdinn for you.” 

"Mr. Airley is a very rich man, a Inwycr, 
Grandpa often wished mo to writo to him for 
assistance, but I could not,” said Florcnco. 

“ Then you should let them licnr from you 
now.” And Seth wont for his writing desk. 
“ You need some ono to tako care of you, Flor¬ 
ence," ho added, returning in a moment, nnd 
drawing her chair up to tho tnhlo. 

Florcnco looked very much ns if sho thought 
sho needed no better caro than his, but sho took 
her scat silently, whilo ho stood by her window 
and mused over the rosebush whilo she wroto. 

In reply to her letter, enmo tho Hon. Tliad- 
dcus Airley in person ; tall, aristocratic, courtly 
nnd proud; very indignant tlmt ho was com¬ 
pelled to bow his head before ho could enter tho 
miscrablo garret, which his nicco still called 
homo, and very much surprised to find that not¬ 
withstanding her poor, coarso gown, sho was a 
beautiful, delicate girl, with tho Airley cost of 
features—not n bit of Jones about her i' 


Just ns soon os possiblo, sho was led away 
from her garret; Mr. Airley scarcely allowing 
her a moment to exchange farewells with her 
friond in tho chamber opposite. Hogavo a with¬ 
ering glanco at tho littlo plant which sho insisted 
on carrying away in her own hands. 

“ Wliy don’t you lenvo it whore it is, Flor¬ 
cnco 1" ho said. “Poor weed 1 1 will soon show 
you such flowers as you nover saw before.” 

But Florcnco only held it tighter, answering, 
as they passed through tho entry, “I shall nover 
see a roso tlmt I shall lovo liko this.” 

Softly as tho words were uttered, Seth ICodt 
heard, and treasured thorn in his heart, to on- 
courago him on in tho toilsoino way that was 
before him, 


Threo years passed Bwiftly away. Florcnco 
Airloy was no longor a frail, white-faced girl, 
but a tnll and graceful womnn. Sho had lost 
nono of tho simplicity and gentleness which hnd 
been tho charm of her girlhood, even when sho 
was clothed in coarso garments, nnd lived in a 
garret j but added to theso, were now tho refine¬ 
ment and dignity tlmt como only of high mental 
culture, nnd tho self-possession which intercourse 
with tho world rarely fails in giving. 

Miss Airley was beautiful, and an heiress, nnd 
theso two facts were sufficient to secure for her 
tho title of tho hello of tho season, at Nowport, 
whore, with her aunt and cousin Clotihle, sho 
was spending tho months of July and August. 

Pcoplo generally thought Miss Airloy n littlo 
too reserved, somo pronounced her statuesque, 
others still called her nn iceberg; hut theso were 
pcoplo who nover got a glance into tho heart that 
bent warm nnd true beneath her elegant attire. 
Thoy who woro honored witli her friendship, 
know best how gontlo and loving sho was. 

In tho largo, airy apartment, whose front win¬ 
dows overlooked tho ocean, Floronco had raado 
for herself n temporary homo. Her farorito 
authors woro arranged nicely on tho bookshelves 
of carved rosewood, her guitar had a corner de¬ 
voted to itsolf, and lonncd gracefully over a port¬ 
folio of plioico music; near tho west wiudow 
stood Iter drawing-tnblo, And in tho centre of tho 
apartment nn ebony writing desk, while on tho 
window that commanded n viow of tho ocean, 
closo beside her low sowing-chair, stood tho white 
ton roso, beautiful nnd fragrant ns whon, threo 
years ngo, Seth Kont placed it in hor thin hands, 
nnd bado her tako caro of it, and think sotno- 
times of tho giver. 

Clotildo had laughed when her cousin declared 
her intention of taking tho plant with her to 
Newport, and Mrs. Airley shrugged her shoul- 
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dcrs, nml curled hor haughty lip, but Fioronco, 
with tier well invested million, was privileged to 
do any ridiculous tiling sho choso; so laughing 
and shoulrlor-slirugging wont for nothing, nnd 
tho rosoliusii hml its accustomed plftco, closo un¬ 
der tho loving oyo of its mistress. 

Ono sultry August miming, Fiorcnco loung¬ 
ing on her sofn, with n book in her hand, was in¬ 
terrupted by tho suddon entrance of Clotildc, 
who, closing tho door behind Iter, throw herself 
down in n rocking clinir, and began to talk. 

"Idcelnto, l'lorry," sho cried, waving her 
fan, 11 it is enough to provoko n saint, to ECO you 
lying there so tool nnd comfortable, in your 
wliito wrapper, and I half roasted in this silk. 
I havo n great mind to bo naughty, nnd not toll 
you tho nows, I’m Buro you nro dying to licnr.” 

Fiorcnco smiled with provoking nonchnlnnco. 
" I can survivo without it, until you nro cooler,” 
sho said. " Toko n glass of lemonado, Clolildo.” 
Clotilda was too indolent to movo, so Fiorcnco 
filled n goblet for her, and then quietly resumed 
her book. 

" Now, Florry, don’t you really want to hour 
wliat I liavo to tell V asked Clotildo, half vexed 
at her cousin’s indifference. “Why, there has 
bcon an arrival this morning." 

Fiorcnco laughed outright. “With on aver- 
ngo of eeventy-fivo arrivals n day, tho Inst is not 
so stupendous nn ovent as to excito mo very 
greatly," she said. 

“ O, pooli! Tiiis is ono by itsolf, I do nssuro 
you," cried Clotildo, sipping nwny at her lemon¬ 
ade. " You linvo no iden who it is, nnd now to 
punish you, I'm not going to breatho his nnmo, 
but tills much I will tell yon: ho is nn nnthor— 
young, distinguished, handsome, nnd you linvo 
been longing toseo him over 6inco you read his— 
dear mo! I had almost told my secret l" And 
laughing gaily sho sprang up, set down tho empty 
goblet, arranged her curls coquettislily before tho 
mirror, and danced lightly out of tho room, so 
intent on herself sho did notnotico how tho color 
camo on tho cheek of her cousin, dyoing oven 
her wliito forehead with n crimson flush. 

To Florence Airley, tho world just nt tills time, 
held but ono poet, nnd that ono was her old-timo 
friend nnd neighbor, 8cth Kent. Could it bo 
that ho was under tho same roof with herself, 
that sho should meet him, should hear him 
speak? Liko a dream tho hours passed nwny, 
until tho dressing bell aroused her from hor 
reverio. With it camo her maid, a ehrowd littlo 
French woman, who looked nt Miss Airloy in 
astonishment ns slio turned over ono after another 
of hor elegant dresses, for tho first timo in hor 
life particular in tho soicction. 


" If mademoisollo will wonr her hluo brocado 
with pearls,” ventured tho title woman, “ills the 
most charmantel So lovely is mademoisollo in 
tho btuo brocado nnd pearls I" 

But mademoiscllo did not chooso to dress in 
brocado, with tho mercury standing at ninety- 
two in tho shndo. A blue tissuo was comfort¬ 
able, and that was all sho wanted, sho said; but 
Celcsto, smoothing out tho long, silky folds of 
chestnut hnir, smiled slyly, and said to herself: 

" Mndcmoisollo’s hands trcmblo, nnd tho red 
comes nnd goes—comes nnd goes in her cheek— 
sho will look ckamanle in tho bluo tissuo 1” 
And Colosto’s thought was that of overy one 
who saw bliss Airloy pass slowly nnd gracefully 
up tho long dining saloon, nnd tnko hor seat nt 
tho tnblo. 

" Tlicro is tho lion, yonder with Mrs. Tnl- 
tnnilgo, nnd Louise,” wlilsporcd Clotildo, “just 
look—no, wait a minuto, ho is looking straight 
nt you, Florry. Wliat magnificent eyes! I 
declaro, if it woro not for Harry, I should fall in 
tovo with him.” 

Fioronco was in no hnsto to look, much as sho 
longed to seo onco moro that familiar face. Sho 
laughed nnd chatted with Clotildo nnd the gen¬ 
tleman who snt opposite, and it was not until tho 
dining-room was nearly vacant that sho ventured 
n glnnco nt tho 6ent which Mr. Kent had occu¬ 
pied. Ho had just left it, nnd was escorting Mrs. 
Talmndgo and her daughter to tho drawing-room. 

"Louise is in tier eloment now," romnrkcd 
Clolildo, sotto voce, "sho intends to tnko tho 
young man by storm. Wont mama Tnlmadge 
bo moro fussy tlmn over?” And thus thoy 
passed down tho hall, Fiorcnco going directly to 
her own apartment, nnd locking herself in, 

Tho bright little ton roso seemed to wonder 
liko «tlving boing when there foil upon it two 
great tears, Many months had passed sinco sho 
who watched and loaded it, had causo for weep¬ 
ing. Whnt could it mean ? Fiorcnco horsolf 
could scarcely toll. Sho questioned herself when 
sho saw thorn lying bright nnd glistening on tho 
green leaves, and suffered no moro to full. 

Presently Celcsto camo up, smiling, with n 
bouquet and tiny noto for Miss Airloy. It was 
no uncommon occurrence, nnd yet her twinkling 
black oyes wore wonderfully shrewd in their ex¬ 
pression, when sho saw tho color mount to Miss 
Alrloy’s brow, ns sho held out her hand to tako 
them. 

" Docs mndomolsollo have anything for mo 
now to do ?” sho inquired. 

"Nothing, I will ring when I want yon.” 
And Fioronco spoke impatiently, for Coleste 
seemed bent on lingoring. 
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Bcforo breaking tho soa), Florenco know 
whose gift she held, and when her maid was 
gone, sho pressed it impulsively to her lips. A 
bunch of white tea roses, hods and blossoms, 
looking up into her wet eyes from their sotting 
of green leaves—who olso should send them but 
Seth Kent, her old friondl Closo to her heart 
sho hold them, while hor eyes ran eagerly over tho 
noto, and sho read half aloud: 

" Threo years ago, you took from my hands a 
little rose treo. Tlio world was not vorv smooth 
to cither of us just thon, hut I think wo had somo 
sympathy and friendship for eacli other while 
travelling over tho rough plates. Now for tho 
first timo since thon, I may venture to claim a 
renown! of tho old-timo friondsliip ; nay, more— 
that alono will novor satisfy mo. If I may hope 
to win what I shall ask, wear these flowers 
to-night." 

Florenco read theso words over and over, witli 
crimson checks and quivering lips. Had sho 
been less ingenuous and truthful, sho would havo 
determined at onco to lcavo her bouquet in a 
glass of water on her tablo, and appear in tho 
drawing-rooms spnrkiing and glittering In dia¬ 
monds. But no such thought occurred to her. 
Hor heart responded too freely to theso frank and 
earnest words to admit of trifling. Three years 
of absenco and silonco had tried tliom both, and 
sho felt to-day, as sho had felt in hor timo of 
sorrow, when ho bndo her trust in his friendship 
and caro. So whon Colcsto camo to hor, sire 
bade her bring from hor wnrdrobo a whito mus¬ 
lin dress, tho simplest sho had, while sho horsolf 
brushed her soft hair in smooth folds over her 
brow and temples, twisting it in a heavy coil at 
tho bock of her head. 

" It is ono vory plain way, mndomoisollo," in¬ 
terfered Colcsto, "will 1 bring tho poarl bandeau 
or tho diamonds ?” 

"Neither." 

Cclesto opened hor littlo oyos in widest 
astonishment. 

" Whnt then will mndomoisollo havo?” sho 
asked. 

"Nothing whatovor—or, yes, you may faston 
this rose in, Cclesto.” And Mbs Airloy sat down 
boforo tho mirror, arranging tho others into a 
graceful cluster, which sho woro oh hor bosom. 
With those simplo ornaments tho beautiful heir¬ 
ess descended to tlio crowded rooms below. 

Louise Talmadgo, flirting in a cornor with Mr. 
Kent, saw her ns sho entered, with flushed checks 
and drooping oyes, nnd was about to remark on 
her aflectntion of simplicity, when suddonly, 
with senreo a bow by way of oxcuso ho left hor, 
and in a moment more with Miss Airloy on his 
arm, passed through tho crowd, out upon tho 


moon-lit balcony. IIo had road bis answer at 
tho first glanco, but was not content with that 
alono. IIo would havo ovor again from her shy 
oyes nnd tremulous lips, tho yes which for threo 
ycors of sovero study and self-discipline it had 
been his constant hope ono day to hear. 

Later in tho season, whoti tlio Christmas holi¬ 
days canto, tlicro was a grand wedding in Trini¬ 
ty church, followed by « grand reception at the 
mnnsion of tho Hon, Thaddous Airloy, on Fifth 
Avonuo, whoro Florence, in robes of snowy satin, 
and n misty veil of tho finest laco, was brido, 
wearing on her brow instead of orange flowors, 
a wreath of whito buds from her own littlo rose¬ 
bush, tho gift years ago of her husband, Seth 
Kent. 
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“WHY DID SHE NOT MARK Yf w 

BY EH N A DUVAL. 


In the summer of 186- I was staying at the 
fr.ne Vevay Hotel dt Trois Couronnts. Among 
the etntionary occupants of the hotel was an 
Snglish family consisting of a mother and two 
daughters, with another lady, whom I at first 
took for the governess, or companion: I do not 
know why, except from her very simple stylo of 
dress, unobtrusive ways, and almost solitary 
habits. While her companions, Mrs. and the 
Misses Evian, were stylish, gay people, nnd 
only seen at the full dress hour of the day, Miss 
Grisel Hall was just the opposite; she rose 
early, took long walks, visited the hotel parlor 
rarely, and was seldom seen in what might bo 
called full dress. 

We met so often in our walks, that we were 
on pleasant terms of sociability, amounting 
alm.ost to friendship, some time before the 
arrival of mutual friends made me acquainted 
with Mrs. Eviiui and her daughters in duo form. 
Through those friends, who staid only a few 
days, I learned that Miss Grisel was a person 
of easy means, and bo far from holding an 
humble position with tbo Evians, her being 
with them enabled them to have many more 
luxuries, and travel in a much better style 
than they could have done alone. 

“And not married!” I said, musingly, as I 
stood leaning out of the balcony windows of the 
bed room of ray friend, who was giving me the 
information, 

Just beneath the window was tho beautiful 
garden of the hotel, which overhangs the lake, 
and commands such a charming view of moun¬ 
tain, ravine and valley, from Jura to tho Rhone 
gorge. Miss Grisel Hall was Btnnding on the 
boat terrace of tbo garden, looking at the gor¬ 
geous sunset: and her fine, tall figure, well 
shaped head and graceful air, made me wonder 
Vrhy so attractive a person should have arrived 
at the nge of forty-five unmarried. 

“Oh!" said my frieud, a pretty young wife 
on her wedding tour, “eho had some unfortu¬ 
nate lovo affair—some romance, of course: all 
women have, married or unmarried.” 

“Do you know her history? Pray tell me 
why she did not marry years ago?” I asked, as 
t continued gaiing down on the fine-looking 
Englishwoman, admiring the effect produced by ! 


! the gold and violet atmosphere that hung around 
| her, and danced in tho folds of her feuille morte 
; Batin robe. I thought how gentle and loving 
she was, and elegant and appreciative, in every 
way calculated to make some good husband 
happy. 

My friend, who had been twisting and arrang¬ 
ing, in the most coquettish manner, her fascinat* 
ing golden curls before a mirror, did not answer 
my question; ond as she remained Bilent for 
some time, I turned to see the cauBe, and fouud 
her seated on her husband's knee, most selfishly 
engaged in talking to him, and receiving his 
caresses with the most unblushing familiarity. 

“Disgusting,” I enid, with an embarrassed 
laugh, as I ran out of tho room, “Now lam 
glad Miss Grisel is not mauled. I can fancy 
how my heroine would suffer, in my opinion, if 
I should seo her in such an undignified posi¬ 
tion.” 

“Wait!” cried the husband, “I will tell you 
why Misa Hall did not marry.” 

“I assure you I feel no more curiosity about 
it,” I replied, and hurried down into the garden, 
followed by good-natured peals of laughter from 
my amused friends. 

But notwithstanding I said I should feel no 
curiosity about it, I did: and I could not help 
imagining and weaving, during my intercourse 
with her that summer, all aorta of love tales 
possible and impossible. There was nothing 
morbid or melancholy about her; nothing that 
told of sorrowful disappointments; no sad bitter¬ 
ness in her remarks that betrayed a memory of 
past injuries. Her mind was healthy and cbeer- 
f'*\ and at times Bbo could be as gay as a young 
girl. To my surprise she often spoke of mar¬ 
riage as tho most natural and happiest condition, 
especially for our sex, and described the happi¬ 
ness of homo life and domestic love with all the 
tenderness and gentle enthusiasm of tho softest 
hearted woman. That noble poem, “Aurora 
Leigh,” came out that season, and I never re¬ 
member being bo touched as l was with her fine 
reading of those passages relating to the loneli¬ 
ness of unwedded women. Bho had that rich, 
deep tone, and varied modulation in her voice, 
heard more often in tho voices of cultured Eng¬ 
lishwomen than in ours; not the genteel-comedy 
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accent, bo indistinot and slip-shod, of the com¬ 
mon run of English, and which is as offensive to 
the ear as our monotonous nasal tone, but a 
mellow, varied flow of sound—any one who has 
ever heard the superb, thrilling voice of Mrs. 
Kemble will recognize what I mean. 

During that pleasant summer wo made many 
excursions together: from Geneva to Villeneuve 
we explored both sides of this beautiful lake, 
whose shores are so rich in historical and poeti¬ 
cal associations. I found my new friend a charm¬ 
ing companion; she had trnveled much, read a 
great deal, and her knowledge was more exact 
than mine. She cleared away many misty clouds 
hanging over my memory of historical incidents, 
sad was a charming encyclopaedia of reference 
to ms in the history of the lake, from the legen¬ 
dary epoch of Count Wain down to tho gay, 
poetical day of Byron and Shelley. One day, 
after visiting the old chateau at Latour, just out 
of Vevay, built by Pierre, of Savoie, in 1239, 
she asked me if I had ever seen the Chateau de 
Vuefflens, at Morges. This is a chatenu which 
was built by "Queen Bertha of pious memory," 
in the tenth century, and is the best specimen 
of a chateau of tho Moyen Age in that part of 
Suisse. T had not seen it, except at a distance 
when passing Morges in the lake boat. Upon 
hearing this, she proposed that wo should take 
the Geneva steamer the next morning and visit 
this fiae old chateau. 

The next morning's sun rose brightly, and at 
eight o’clooWwo were walking to and fro on tho 
quai, opposite the Maison Couvreu, waiting for 
the boat from Villeneuve. The day was glori- 
*us, and, as we were a full half hour too soon, 
we walked into the fine jardin Anglaiee of the 
Couvreu house, and imagined ourselves on the 
other side of both Alps and Appenines; for the 
large orange and lemon trees, planted in huge 
tubs, were placed out on the terrace in front of 
the house, and their snowy blosscms filled the 
air with fragrance, and our thoughts with sweet 
memories of Southern Italy. The steamer came 
puffing along, and held up its little steam steed 
in front of the port of Vevay, while a small row¬ 
boat carried us to the step9 of the steamer. 

Tourists'of every grade and nation thronged 
the deck. An English party soon attracted my 
attention, and, at first, Mies Grisel seemed in¬ 
terested and amused with them, as well as my¬ 
self; but the arrival from the cabin below of 
some other English persons caused a faint flush 
to pass over her serene face. She turned away, 
saying, in a quiet voice which trembled a little, 
I fancied, 

“I know of these people; let ua go to the 


other aide of the boat, I do not wish to meet 
them.” 

We walked to the left side of the steamer, and 
looked out on the rugged Savoy shore. The 
first party we had noticed were a family, con¬ 
sisting of father, mother, Eon, and five daugh¬ 
ters. The parents seemed to bo persons of easy 
means, and settled position. The father and 
son seemed to be quiet, self-possessed English¬ 
men, not remarkable for anything but cleanli¬ 
ness and a cold indifference. They looked at tho 
Alps is if it was their business to be there, and 
no credit to them if people gazed at them. They 
had all been to Chamouni, but tho gentlemen 
evidently considered tho expedition a bore, which 
they could not have endured without their fine 
appointments of traveling-bags, knapsacks, and 
portmanteaus, of the noweflt stylo. The young 
ladies of the party seemed to be acting, each 
one, a character; they were tho working mem¬ 
bers of tho family, while their brother, from 
being the eldest and only son, had nothing to 
do but enjoy tho goods the gods had provided 
him with; they, on the contrary, had to hunt up 
husbands and establish men Is. Ono was a na¬ 
turalist and botanist: bIio was a stout, sturdy 
girl, with a touch of Bloomer in her costume; 
short skirts, strong boots, a sort of pea-jacket 
body, and a green tin box slung over her shoul¬ 
ders to hold her flowers, &o. Another was an 
artist, and had her sketching look, and every 
doubling of the beautiful shores of the lake 
made her cover the innocent paper of this book 
with broken-backed lines and spnsmodio curves. 
A third was evidently literary and poetical: she 
also carried tablets, with a gold pencil hanging 
from the ring on her dainty little finger. A 
fourth was very pretty: she was decidedly the 
pride and hope of her family. The youngest 
was excessively plain, and her role was domestic, 
to show which, she sat by her mother, knitting 
industriously some sort of ugly lace. 

The manner in which these peculiarities dis¬ 
played themselves amused us exceedingly; for, 
although we loved nature, nnd old historic 
legend, and could amuse and occupy ourselves 
with things, w,e had a Btrong dash of the real 
woman in us, which made us enjoy, once in 
awhile, a little gossip and innocent satire on 
people, which we were adroit enough .0 call 
“studying human nature.” 

The new-comers, who drove Miss Grisel away, 
were a gentleman and lady, friends, evidently, 
of the party who had attracted our attention, as 
the lady’s appearance was hailed rapturously In 
every variety of tone, by the different members, 
from the father and mother down to the youngest 
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and plainest daughter. Sho was a languid, 
gaily-dressed young woman, attended by a smart 
French maid, and submissive female companion: 
the first carrying a dressing-case and salts 
bottle, the other a traveling satchel of books. 
Behind her was the gentleman, who was a very 
fine-looking man, of thirty-five or forty. The 
lady, with her attendants, joined the party above 
alluded to, who were eager in finding pleasant 
accommodations for “Mrs. Courlnncl,” as they 
sailed her; and they would have done the same 
for “Col. Courland," as they addressed him, but 
he received their greetings with cold courtesy, 
and turned leisurely to our side of the boat, 
whore he walked up and down tho deck, as if 
thinking, and wishing to enjoy hid meditations 
an disturbed. 

He was, as I have said, very handsome: tail, 

well made, with mi erect military gait, and had 

a fine head and face, clearly cut features, a high 
nose and straight brows, which, with the ciprcs- 
sion of his mouth, and close setting of his calm, 
blue eyes, gave an assurance of n firm and well 
poised character. 

I stood by Miss Grisel, but looked more at 
Col. Courland than at the Savoy Alps, which I 
jowltl do under pretence of preferring the Vnu- 
dols shore. lie noticed no one, did not look at 
the scenery, and seemed even oblivious of liis 
languid, affected wife, who had her dressing-case 
jpened, orgeat prepared, sal volatile mixed for 
icr, and kept her own two attendants and the 
mother and five daughters all busy in answering 
her caprices. 

At Lniisnnno the whole set left the boat; but 
just ns the servants and boat hands were arrang¬ 
ing tho luggage, I do not know what happened 
to make Miss Grisel change her position—some 
noise, some slight cause, brought her suddenly 
and unexpectedly face to faco with Mr. Cour- 
lantl. The two stood for an instant, as if Btun- 
ned; the cold, self-possessed man grew colder; 
lie seemed suddenly turned to Btccl. Miss Grisel 
was the first to act: with frank cordiality she ex¬ 
tended her hand, and said, in her rich measured 
tones and clear pronunciation, 

“I am glad to see you again." 

lie look her band mechanically, bowed, and, 
after a slight hesitation, lie dropped if. Just 
then his servant stepped up, and, touching his 
lint, told him the luggage and Mrs. Courland 
were ready. In a few moments more, and our 
steamer had swept out of the port of Ouchy, 
leaving the gentleman and tho whole party 
standing on the pier. I did not like to look at 
Miss Grisel; somehow, I knew, instinctive!} 7 , I 
Ptv'poBC, that she was suffering some annoyance, 


\ or unhappiness, from the unexpected meeting, 
i and I did not wish to intrude on her feelings, 
S or confidence. Wo said little to each other 
j during the rest of the journey. Not long after, 
J the boat stopped at Alorges, and tliero we 
; landed. 

J It is a neat little town, and has a lively, active 
; look. We viBited the Arsenal, which had been 
j originally a chateau, built by Fierre, of Savoy, 
; on the foundation of one built by the benr-kill- 
; ing Berchtold, of Zoehriugen, the founder of 
; Berne. Then wo looked on the outside of the 
; handsome new church; if it had been a Catholic 
; church v:o should have gone in to see some old 
pictures of 

“Angels standing in the gold and Huo. 

; With great palm branches planting in llioir hands,” 

and maybe murmured a prayer for a distant 

friend, or asked help for some present need he- 

fore an altar, whose quaint old picture of a "saint 
or angel might have touched the child-like de¬ 
pendent chord in our hearts, and led us, in the 
midst of every day worldly thoughts, to rest on 
God. So I thought, and should have said, only 
I knew that Miss Grisel was a gtnuncli English 
Church-woman; but she carefully avoided every 
remark that could disturb the sweet intercourse 
our many corresponding tastes and sympathies 
had created between ns, and I wns quite willing 
to imitate so well-bred an example. 

We then went to the Hotel la Couronnc, and, 
white a carriage was preparing for us, lunched; 
after that drove to the CIiateau^Ho Vuefllcns. 
The drive was delicious, and we found the road 
so tempting at last tlmt we got out and walked. 
Everything was pulsating with loving life: on 
the banks and under the trees the violets ihetl 
their throbbing blue hue against the golden 
spires of the ground moss; the tender ivy threw 
lovingly little soft clinging branches over the 
low Yincynrd wails; and the scarlet bindweed 
and dark, velvety stone moss softened down nil 
rough edges; while clear over the lake and 
aavnge Savoy Alps, wo could see through a 
mountain gorge, as we ascended the hill. Ml. 
Blano and his court of ice peers cleaving the 
blue heavens with their peaks. The vineyards 
were full of peasants, who nodded courteously 
to us. Presently a turn in the road brought us in 
full view of the chatenu from base to top, whose 
tall, four square white donjon or keep, one hun¬ 
dred and seventy English feet high, we had seen 
from the lake. This donjon swept grandly up 
into the air campanile-like, but it had no cheer¬ 
ful bells, like the campanile tower, to ring cut 
tho peaceful call to prayer; and the little belfry 
which surrounded the peaked roof, had been 
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put there to shelter the grim old bell whose 
thundering peal had rolled OTer those hilla in 
meditovnl days, telling of war, and violence, and 
bloodshed to the trembling peasantry. The top 
of the keep frowned down like a fiercely knit 
brow, and from under its stern projection looked 
out, like little keen savage eyes, the small arched 
windows. Four towers stood grimly grouped 
around the old warrior donjon; on its right was 
tho dwelling part of the chateau, fiercely pro¬ 
tected by four other lowers, and all were bor¬ 
dered and guarded by those murderous-looking 
machicolations which suggested straightway to 
the memory the showers of melted lend and 
(tones poured down on their enemies by those 
fierce old Moyen Age Cbatclains, who argued 
like “generous Rob,” 

“AH kinds and creature* stand and fall, 

By strength of prowess of wit, 

’TU Clod's appointment, who must sway, 

Amt who is to submit." 

But, after all, so far as human tyranny is 
concerned, is there a great deal of difference 
between those days and these? Although we 
lire in what arc called enlightened times, and 
men talk of equality and justice, I fancy pretty 
genornlly 

“Tho good old rulo 
Sufficcth them, the simple plan, 

That they shall taka who liavo tho power, 

And they a hall keep who can." 

We entered tho court-yard, •which was lum¬ 
bered up in tho usual untidy Swiss style with a 
rariety of things, among 'which were earthen 
pipes, used by the present proprietor of Vuefflens 
for irrigating the vineyards and fields of his well 
kept estate. "Wo ascended the outside staircase, 
which led to the second floor of the keep, for to 
these old castles the only entrance was by a light 
flight of steps to this second etage t the lower part 
of the building being reached by inside steps, so 
that, in time of war, if tho enemy broke down 
the court-yard gates and wall, tho outside steps 
being drawn up, tho Chatelain and his force 
could still stand siege inside tho cnstlc. We 
clambered over piles of stones, groped up and 
down old stone stairways, to the rooms below 
and halls above; ascended to the talk det cheva¬ 
liers; hunted up old Btone and wood carvings on 
the chimneys and wainscotings, and in every 
mu(ckeon tried to make use of the little know¬ 
ledge of Swiss blazonry we had picked up in our 
rambles through Swiss chateaux, and in medi- 
teval reading during the summer, in tracing out 
in the armorial qtiarterings the various old Bur¬ 
gundian, and other cre9ts and shields, carved in 
tho stone and oak. Turrets of Antioch, bezants 
and knight 9 of Rhodes combating with dragons, 


were there, telling of crusading ancestry. But 
there were other crests and devices which car¬ 
ried us back to more ancient times; there were 
the eagle wings of Ilnlluyl, and the rose of Rnp- 
pcrchuyl, showing what grand old blood had 
mingled their rich currents together in the 
family of Vuefflen; and even the lion of Altcn- 
burg could be found, which made us think of 
the Gout rams, Lancelins nnd Radbods, who, in 
those tenth century day?, seized boldly on lands 
and peasantry, and raised “living walls" around 
their little castle of Ilabs-Abiatious, building up, 
by slow but sure means, a house whoso power 
and greatness did afterward overshadow all other 
European houses and powers. 

And this lion of Habsbourg blood, even in that 
day, was blended with blood royal: for ihc great 
Hugh, who founded that third dynasty of French 
kings—whose line stretches far, far beyond even 
medimval times, (the oldest reigning blood in 
Europe,) gave for a bride to a grim warrior of 
this Altenburg Habsbourg family, a gentle, pious 
niece, the beautiful Ida Capet, who, trembling 
at tlic fierce acts of her husband and his fore¬ 
fathers, did all manner of pious deeds, alms-giv¬ 
ing and convent building, to make reparation. 
We recalled all these old historic stories, as we 
leaned on the stone coping of one of the narrow- 
arched windows at the summit of the keep, while 
wc gazed over the beautiful country whoso rich 
vineyards swept up and down terraced lulls, and 
then over the forests on to the gracious moun¬ 
tain outlines, that stood out against the sapphire 
sky as if chiseled. 

“It is as Rusk in says,” observed Miss Grisel, 
ns we turned to descend leisurely tho turret 
staircase, and lingered on the battlements that 
extended from tower to tower, “we may live 
without Architecture, nnd worship without her, 
but wc cannot remember without her. How 
cold is nil history—how lifeless all imagery, 
compared to that which tho uncorrupted stone 
bears! It is well to have, not only what men 
have thought and felt, hut wliat their hands 
have handled, nnd their strength wrought, and 
their eyes beheld all the days of their life.* All 
hail to Memory the great Sixth Lamp of Archi¬ 
tecture V' 

Then as we stood on the ruined battlements, 
where the sentries used to pace their tedious 
round, and where enough soil has rested, and 
enough time hns passed over, to enable graceful 
trees to grow in nmong these ruins, and wave 
their peaceful branches to and fro in the place 
of warlike banners, and dark tree stems instead 


* Luskin’s Seven Limps of Arcliilecture, pp. 147-8. 
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of pikes and lances. We talked of pious Queen 
Bertha, who had built this chatoau, and whose 
regency had been such a golden era, that its 
shining light gleams out brightly in the dark, 
distant, legendary past, clenr down on to our 
days. Miss Qrisel had seen her tomb at Payerne, 
Canton Vaud, which place she visited on her road 
once from Freyburg to Lausanne. 

“And a beautiful road it is,” she said, "one 
I would advise you to take some time, though it 
is a little round about like Robin Hood's barn, 
which was everywhere, you know, my dear. I 
saw also at Payerne, in the parish church, her 
mediceval majesty's saddle. One would think 
from its shapo that the model queen of that day 
rode en cavalier. On the pommel is tho placo 
for her distaff, for this marvelous regent never 
wasted any time. During her periodical visits 
throughout her domains she span as sho rode, 
thus setting an example of industry to her sub¬ 
jects, while she examined into and correoted 
abuses, and encouraged thrift and well doing.” 

“Fancy a queen now-a-dnys, howevor—your 
Own gracious Majesty Victoria, par example, rid¬ 
ing about witii a sewing-machine, in front of 
her, whizzing away,” I said. 

But tho romantic history of Queen Bertha’s 
beautiful daughter seemed to interest this Miss 
Griscl more than that of the excellent mother. 

"It is such a real romanco of chivalry," Bhc 
said, "that of the beautiful widow, Queen of 
Italy, Adelaide, who was rescued from tho per¬ 
secutions of her fierce admirers by tho chivalric 
Otho I., of Gormnny, himself a gallant widower. 
Ho swam rivers and scaled fortresses, and per¬ 
formed all manner of knightly deeds and prowess; 
and then tho lovely queen did as all beautiful 
women do in fairy tales and talcs of chivalry, 
bestowed 

' liar littlo lily whito hand, 

After Rraciuiia drlnani], 

Upon her warrior lover.’" 

Ab the afternoon scorned advancing fast toward 
sundown, wo unwillingly left the chateau—after 
gathering some ferns and moss off of the old 
walls, and weaving them into little wroaths as 
memories of our visit to tho place—and drove 
hack to the hotel nt Morges, whero wo found 
a nice dinner waiting for us; just as we had 
finished our cup of coffee and fresh figs, the 
afternoon steamer sailed into tho port, which is 
one of the best on the lake; it is said a hundred 
barks can ride at anchor in it. 

Tho sunset was just over, covering tho Jura 
with golden light, and a young orescent moon 
was sending down little silver rays, as it peeped 
coyly over Iho piny edges of the mountains, when 


we stopped on board the boat. There were only 
two or three first class passengers, and we sat 
quite alone at the end of tho boat, where we re¬ 
mained a little while in a sweet silence, enjoying) 
the tranquil beauty of the scene. Miss Grisel 
looked dreamily over the waters. I turned my 
eyes from the lovely landscape into her face, and 
imagined I observed a change. She looked ten 
years younger; her fine eyes were dewy and soft; 
her beautiful mouth was trembling and loving in 
its expression; and her breath went and came in 
gentle little sighs. A memory of a past love l 
was sure had swept its purple wing over her, and 
lighted up for awhile the grey ashen embers. 

The twilight darkened, and the pretty young 
moon rode out hopefully into the clear heavens, 
as if unconscious of the existence of a cloud. A 
sweet west wind blew softly around us, and 
plnycd in the blonde cutIs of my companion. I 
grew sentimental and quoted poetry. "Owen 
Meredith’s” beautiful sea side song seemed 
apropos, and it led to a talk about this young 
poet whom sho knew, and she told me many 
iutorcsting things about him. 

“Ho writes like a woman,” sho said; and she 
quoted a passage from Elayno lo Blanc, to show 
how feminino was his touch and expression. 

“Then those that brood above the fallen snn, 

Or lean from lonely cAiements to the moon, 

Turn round, and mi« the touching of a hand; 

Then sad thoughts seem to bo more sweet than gay onei; 

Then old songi have n Bound oa pitiful 

A* dead friends’ voices sometimes heard in dreams; 

Tho while tho pensive Past with meek, palo palms 
Croat (whero a child should He) on her cold breast, 

And wistful eyea forlorn stands mutely by, 

Kepreaching life with soma umitterod losi.” 

“This, however,” she continued, “he calls, 
with all the ignorance of youth, Mho sweet Ben¬ 
son on the April verge of womanhood:* it is 
more like the calm season in the autumn of our 
lives- At this quiet autumn the present is con¬ 
tent, tho future has nothing—that is, this world’s 
future—for tho past holds all its treasures ns 
well as its losses; and the little joys that spring 
up like amaranths, or branch out like a crimson 
frosUtinged spray of leaves, are keenly appre¬ 
ciated because they are the last. Nor does the 
heart pine or sorrow; the heart is asleep and at 
rest, it has finished its glorious passions and 
deep sorrows, and the air is already golden with 
the rich gorgeous light of a setting sun.” 

I looked around in the most cownrdly manner, 
lo be sure that no noun of the masculine gender 
Btood near to laugh at two sentimental ladies of 
our uncertain ago, before I added my quota to 
this delicious talk. Seeing that we were oil 
alone, I ventured to recnll the little poem on 
“Changes,” as another evidence of his feminine 
feeling. She repeated over a little pensively, 
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“Whom first we love, you know wo seldom wed; 

Tiino rules us nil, ftnd life indeed Is put 

The thing wo planned it out ere hope was dead— 

And then we wotneu can net choose uttr lot. 

Much must be borne which it is hard to lienr, 

Much given away which it were sweet to keep; 

God help us All! who need indeed liis care— 

Aud yet 1 know tho Shepherd loves Ufa sheep.” 

Her voice trembled, and she remained silent; 
tJien with a little half laugh of embarrassment 
she said, 

“I think, my dear, I will tell you a love story, 
it will keep me from sentimental reveries, and 
fay a tormenting little demon who is disturbing 
the sweet, quiet sleep of ray heart. 'When I wns 
a young girl, I lived with a middle-aged bache¬ 
lor uncle find grandmother, for I was an orphan. 
My life was a solitary, desolate one. I was sur¬ 
rounded with luxurious appointments, blit heavy 
responsibilities and cares were placed oft my 
young shoulders. Tho memory of that part of 
my life is too disagreeable to dwell on, therefore 
1 shall not trouble you, nor pain myself by re¬ 
calling its sad details. A neighbor of ours was 
a Mrs. Courland, she was an elderly lady, a 
widow with one son. She became very fond of 
me when I was quite a young girl, and my prin¬ 
cipal pleasures nnd even studies I owed to her. 
Her son never visited Dale ford; when she ex¬ 
pected him home from his vacations, she always 
vent to a distant country where his own estate 
vaa, and received him there. 

“When. I was far post twenty her health failed, 
and she had to go to the south of Europe to live. 
How she wished me to accompany her! But my 
grandmother's infirm health and my uncle's daily 
requirements made it impossible to think of. 
That was the first great sorrow of my woman¬ 
hood. Two or three years passed, and one 
bright summer day 1 met in tho Dale forest 
Dale Courland, her sou. I knew him instantly 
by his likeness to her, and, strange to say, he 
knew me from a picture his mother had taken 
of me by some traveling artist, and which always 
hung in her sitting saloon. 

“1 had no one to control my outgoings and in¬ 
comings, the daily requirements at stated hours 
once attended to, I was free to go and come as I 
pleased, so I met Dale frequently those sweet 
summer and autumn months. We rambled the 
forest down by the ford, and on evenings and 
£rey days lingered in tho library at Daleford, 
where I sang him old ballads and listened to him 
while he read, 

'Aloud the poems 

Msds by Tuscan Bates, or instruments more various of oar 

own.' 

“He had coma to Daleford to make some 
arrangements that his mother's long absence 
rendered necessary. He had just been visiting 


her in Italy; expected to go to India with his 
regiment in a few months, for he had entered 
the army, and had conic to fondly recommended 
to my attention by his mother, that 1 fancied I 
was Iniiilliug a duty when I yielded myself up 
to the sweet fascination of his society. More¬ 
over, ho was younger than 1 by some years, 
just standing on the sill of manhood. Knowing 
myself to be older, 1 did not see any danger 
in our intercourse: and 1 also remembered that 
his mother and family wished him to marry a 
second cousin who wns a rich heiress, and owned 
the greater part of the ancient Courhiml estates. 
I had never thought of love, my life had been 
too filled with steady succeeding duties to leave 
any time for such sweet thoughts; then iu my 
isolated position I had littlo opportunity of meet¬ 
ing with my like. Oh, my dear, it was n sweet 
dream I had on those four summer and auLumn 
months. 

“We were both frank and cordial in our man¬ 
ners like brother and sister. He played with 
my curls; I freely rested my hand on the thick 
masses of his beautiful hair; I even kissed his 
forehead as I would that of a young brother, and 
allowed him to hold mv linnd in his by the hour, 
while I listened to tho 'subtle interflowings found 
in Petrarch’s sonnets.' Indeed, my dear, I was 
‘many fathom deep in love’ before 1 knew it; 
and how I loved him I cannot tell you. As I 
have said, I did not know I loved him, and denied 
it when he told me of his own love and mine, ono 
brilliant October morning, as we rambled through 
the forest. It was a playful, merry love-making: 
but I grew sad as (he knowledge of the obstacles 
that lay between us came to my memory. They 
piled up mountain high as I thought of them— 
the disparity in our ages, the cousin heiress, and 
my own dependent position. But he swept them 
all aside with the strong, hopeful tide of his own 
brave, young love, and for awhile I gave myself 
up to the delicious rapture of loving and being 
loved. It was a happiness so new to me. Happy 
young girls whose lives hove been free from care, 
and who love and marry early, cannot know half 
the bliss there is in love to a woman whoso life, 
lonely like mine, had been clouded and borne 
down by heavy anxieties and cares. Mrs. Cour¬ 
land I had loved deeply as a daughter should 
love a mother; now upon her son I poured out 
all the rich flood of my 

‘l'awion put to uso In toy old griefs.' 

“At last we parted, looking forward to a sweet 
future. In one thing I was wrong; I would not 
let him tell his mother of our love. Some months 
after his departure, my old grandmother died 
and left me all her property, which made me as 
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rich as the cousin heiress. IIow happy the news 
made me! My hounding heart rose to my head 
and made me dizzy with delight, as I looked for¬ 
ward with real hope to a future that should be 
blended with Dale Courland’s. But clouds gath¬ 
ered thickly around me. My uncle, whose whole 
life had been—but I will let him rest, He is now 
dead, and I have no more to do with him. He 
darkened tny enrly life, took away my youth, 
and deprived even my womanhood of its last 
blossom—God will judge between us. This uncle 
was enraged at tny grandmother’s will. He con¬ 
tested it, aud, of course, succeeded, for rarely 
the law of man protects the feeble against the 
at rung—God's law alone does that, and that is 
for hereafter. I lost all, and was forced to go 
out into the world to earn my living. This sea¬ 
son of my trouble were years of great infirmity 
to Mrs. Court and. She heard of my reverses, 
and sent me immediately an urgent request to 
come and live with her; and when I refused, sho 
found in© a pleasant situation ns governess in 
the family of a friend. 

“About the time I lost rny properly, I being 
morbid fancied that Dale Courland's letters were 
cold, and I wrote resentfully to him breaking off 
our engagement and our love. When a woman 
is in despair, my dear, she in variably does some 
reckless thing. His answer to my letter was un¬ 
just and unkind—he had heard of my change of 
fortune, and to my supposed wealth attributed 
ruy change of feeling. And so I let it rest, for 
when I received lus letter I wna established in 
my governess lot, and 1 felt too proud to be his 
wife, poor and dependent as I was. Two or 
three years passed, and the next- news I had of 
him was his marriage with his cousin. 

“A year or two more went by, nnd then came 
news of Mrs. Courland’s death. At tlmt time I 
received a letter from her solicitor, enclosing one 
from my kind old friend; the lawyer’s letter told 
me that she had left me, by will, all her own 
private property, which made me again a pros¬ 
perous person. Her letter explained why she 
did so. She knew nil—her son had told, her a 
few weeks before her death, and in the natural 


explanation that followed from her as to my 
troubles and position, he could not but see tho 
reason of my conduct and do me justice in his 
heart, though not so freely and generously as did 
his mother. In her letter she blamed me gently 
for my want of confidence in her, and my self- 
sacrifice in regard to her son, but acknowledged 
that if she had been placed in the same position 
she would have acted in like manner. 

‘“So far ns means are concerned, my love/ 
Blie wrote, *1 can make amends for the mistakes 
of the past. You shall inherit all I have, as if 
you wcr« indeed my own daughter, but nothing 
I can do, Grisel, can ever give to you and Date 
wliat you havo taken away. I do not, cannot 
blame you, however deeply I may regret it.” 

“Ten years will have passed this coming Octo¬ 
ber since I bade Dale Courland good-bye, and 
tliis morning wo met for the first, and I trust, 
the last time in our lives.” 

“ Mcsd&mes, the passengers havo all left,” said 
nboni hand. “You go off atVcrny, do you not?” 

We lin(l been so absorbed that we had not 
noticed our arrival. We hurried up, scrambled 
down the boat steps, nnd were soon seated in the 
little dancing row-boat. Wo landed in silence. 

Some years, not many, have passed since that 
sweet evening confidence. I wish I could tdl 
my reader that poetical justice had been done 
to my heroine, that the heiress bride had died, 
and Miss Grisel had married her first love; but 
I ennnot. It is only in fiction such happiness 
comes. Life to some humans is like what Gil- 
fillan says of religion, “It implies struggle, 
doubt, and sorrow, and these are indeed the 
main constituents of its grandeur.” 

I have since that first summer of our acquaint¬ 
ance visited Miss Grisel in her quiet, English 
country home, Daleford; and sorrowed with her 
when tlio news of the death of Col. Courland 
arrived in the sad bulletin of the Indian tragedy. 
This last sorrow has made her look very old, 
her once blonde ringlets are silver grev, and 
her grnceful, full form is growing thin and a 
little bent; but her grief does not even now 
make her bitter, nor morbid, nor melancholy. 
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